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PREFACE. 



TaE Lectures in this volume, dedicated to the 
working men of our nation, were commenced in Bos- 
ton, enlarged in Cincinnati, and revised and fitted for 
the press in Boston, with such additions as harmonize 
with and consununate their general design. And 
ha^-ing done, all things considered, as well as I could, 
I commend the volume to my countrymen, without 
apology, or deprecation of criticism, or plea for can- 
dor or mercy. Having exercised my own right in 
thinking and pnhlication, I cheerfitUy accord to my 
readers their right of dissent and criticism ; only 
praying that, in the hand of the Spirit, it may answer 
the purpose intended, of correcting destructive errors, 
and extending the illumination of truths essential to 
Balvation. 

It is not the object of these Lectures to exhaust 
the subjects on which they treat, but rather, with 
conciseness and perspicuity, so to state and defend 
their elementary principles, in an epitomized form, 
that they may be understood, rather than lost in the 
accumulating perplexities of words. 



VI PBBFAOB. 

Most sincerely, and with deep interest and many 
prayers, I have written these Lectures, and now 
commend them to the providence of God. 

I have long been urgently requested by many to 
prepare my works for the press, with a concise his- 
tory of my life and times. It has been for many 
years my desire to do this, and for urgent reasons. 
I am sensible that the fifty years of my active life 
have been years of unparalleled interest, and of 
rapid, terrible and glorious results, — the commence- 
ment of the punishment of the antichristian powers, 
with reference to the predicted victories of the 
church in the evangelization of the world. 

It was in the view of such predictions and prov- 
idential indications that I early consecrated my 
powers and time to Christ, with reference to these 
opening scenes, relying entirely on his promised care 
of myself and mine ; and though these engagements 
have been imperfectly fulfilled on my part, his prom- 
ises to me have been most faithfiiUy performed. 

As the consequence of these resolutions, I have 
never laid out far-reaching plans of my own, but 
awaited and observed the apparent ftilfilments of 1 
prophecy and the developments of providence. 

Of course, firom the beginning of my public life, 
the church of God, and my country and the world 
as given to Christ, have been the field of my obser- 
vation, interest, motives, prayers, and efforts. It is 
early providential chart of my labors that has 
ed them beyond the common sphere of mere 



pastoral labor; for speedily I found myself har- 
nessed to the chariot of Christ, — whose wheels of 
fire have rolled onward, high and dreadful to his 
foes and glorious to his Mends, — giving to every 
demand, as I was able, its portion in due season. 
And hence, within the sphere above indicated, all 
my published and unpublished works and labors are 
comprehended. 

In respect to their conception and execution, I 
may truly say that they are my own ; for, though 
I have not neglected or despised creeds, or the 
writings of great and good men, I have always 
commenced my investigations of Christian doctrine, 
and Christian duties, and Christian experience, with 
the teachings and implications of the Bible, never 
expounding it by human creeds, but all creeds and 
theologians by the Bible, considered as a system of 
moral government, legal and evangelical, in the 
hand of a Mediator, administered by his Word and 
Spirit over a world of rebel, free, and accountable 
subjects. 

I am the more desirous of publishing my doc- 
trinal expositions of the Bible, inasmuch as they 
have generally obviated the more common mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations which often 
attend the exposition of the Calvinistic system ; 
and have been, in the hand of the Spirit, the 
means of whatever success it has pleased QtoA to 
give to my labors in revivals of religion ; and have 
extensively united the suffrage, I believe, of evan- 
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gelical pastors and churches, who supposed them- 
selves more widely to differ from one another. It 
is this consideration which inspires the hope, that 
if misunderstood in parts, as sometimes they have 
been, their comprehensive and relative exhibition 
may contribute to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

I perceive, also, that the comprehensive field over 
which mj vision, and prayers, and eflforte, have trav- 
elled, has connected me with a large portion of the 
great events of the government of Gtod : and yet, 
such a history, seen from a single point of observa- 
tion, and running through fifly years, may include 
facts and instractions, as part of the government of 
God, which might not otherwise be noted on the 
page of secular or ecclesiastical history ; and which, 
great and significant as they may nov. appear, wiU, 
in coming ages, when their antiquity shall have mag- 
nified them, be eminently worthy of preservation, 
as exhibiting the image and body of the times ; and 
stand forth the testimonials of a glorious progress in 
all the elements of the political and evangelical civ- 
ilization of the world, — so great already, that should 
God in one night blot out the results of the last fifty 
years, we should think we had opened our eyes 
upon the desolation that Goths and Vandals had 
swept over our land and world. 

I do, therefore, exult and give thanks to God, that 

instead of the Gospel having made the experiment 

forming the world and failed, and leaving the 
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task to a godless, licentious philosophy, the retro- 
spect will show that my labors, with those of the 
evangelical pastors and churches of my day, have 
not been in vain in the Lord, but have successfiilly 
advanced, and will, with accumulating progress and 
shock of battle, terminate in the glorious victories 
of the latter day. 

These writings of my life, which may occupy 
some five or six volumes, will appear chiefly, in 
chronological order, indicating the exigencies which 
occasioned them, and their adaptation to the provi- 
dential state of things at the time ; and for the same 
purpose short explanatory notes may attend them. 

It is impossible for me to state the specific contents 
of each volume : I can only say generally, that they 
will contain my occasional published works, — the 
theological system which I have preached and 
taught, — a large selection of the sermons written 
and delivered amid revivals of reKgion, and found 
most efficacious, — lectures on education, and to 
young men, — with a large amount of miscellaneous, 
and, I suppose, important and interesting mati;er,— 
to conclude with a history of my life and times. 

The materials of these volumes, though not yet 
fitted exactiy for the press, are thoroughly digested 
and well considered, as the result of frequent revi- 
sions, and in their order, plan, and definitions and 
expositions, are such as accord with my best judg- 
ment ; and may easily and rapidly be fitted for the 
press, and given to the public' 
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LECTURE I. 

THE BEINa OF A GOD, 



History teaches ua that in aU past tune the earth has 
been omied, and knowledge and power have been monopo- 
lized, by the few, while the people, the laboring classes, tho 
great body of mankind, have been left to grope their way in. 
darknesa and slavery, tilling the earth they did not own, on 
the borders of Btarvation, and hable by a few days' sicknras to 
become psapers. Some, aapposing that this uneqaal condition 
-was fostered by Christianity, have regarded it as the enemy 
of man. But, instead of this, all history teaches that degra- 
dation and oppression have existed in proportion as men have 
departed Irom the Bible, and that in the same degree in which 
men have come under its influence, they come out from dark- 
ness and bondage, to intelligence and Christian civilization. 

It is now three hundred years since commerce and the arts 
and sciences have exerted their powerfdl tend^icies to equal- 
ize the condition of men, so that the many should not bear 
the burdens of life for the few. No nation has ever been 
placed in circumstances so lavorable to the consummation of 
this experiment as ours ; and though very much remains to 
be done, yet there is a wider diffusion of intelkctual culture 
and general intelligence among us than among any other 
people, and we stand higher than any other as to liberty 
and egu^t^. And yet there is not a nation upon e8>r& 
2 
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irbere the Bible has been so extenayeiy eirciilaled sod so 
intelligently read, and has exerted so great a power in finiD- 
ing institutions and moral character, as in onr own. 

It might, therefi>re, as well be insisted that the son i 
unfriendly to light, and that it is a cause of darkness, as thti 
the Bible is unfriendly to ciyil and religious liberty. 

By Liberty J I do not mead independence of law^ but tk 
Tight of self government^ by our mtn laws. Freedom b 
every one to do as he chooses, without regard to the li^li 
of others, is anarchy, and not liberty. 

By Equality, I do not mean that each one ahoold haw 
the same amount of property as every other ; nor that all 
should haye the same calling. To demand this would le 
as if we should ask that the earth might be ill hill, or all 
yalley. 

The most perfect state of ciyilization includes innumerahk 
parts, which no individual or &mily can supply, and -which 
constitute innumerable honorable, useful, and indispensable 
vocations of society. There must be diversity of oonditioii 
among men, so long as there are diversities of character and 
capacity, and different ends to be achieved, in civilized soci- 
ety. By equcUity, I do mean that all shall be equally pro- 
tected in their rights, and have the opportunity to rise by 
industry and wellnioing, according to their several abiliticB, 
and their honest, fidthful action. 

We have no despotic government, costing an hundred-foU 
more than sufBcient to sustain a republic. We have no 
landed aristocracy, no union of church and state, and no sine- 1 
cure priesthood. No minister can be forced upon his people, I 
wiibont their 8uffi*age and voluntary support. Each pastor I 
JXfOk his own diaracter and deeds, without anything I 
k^katee^lmreBpcamtS^Xfi^iA peo]^e-, and is, I 
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in his calling, urged by as powerful motives and necessities 
as is the farmer or mechanic. Our soil is owned in fee sim- 
ple by the cultivator, and our constitution and our laws are 
our own ; they were made and are sustained and enjoyed by 
ourselves, and by all who choose to place themselves under 
them. 

There never was a people of so much intelligence and 
enterprise, on such a luxuriant and boundless soil; and 
never, since earth was made, have men been let loose under 
the stimulus of such high hopes, and the pressure of such 
high motive to successful action. We are a wonder to 
many, and a wonder to ourselves. 

The nations of antiquity, as weU as those of more modem 
days, have feltered and fidled through the power of voluptu- 
ousness; wealth being chiefly in the hands of the aristocracy, 
the corruption descended through their veins, tiU the feeble 
nerve and degenerate spirit exposed them to conquest or 
revolution by barbarian or plebeian power. But, with us, 
having no entailed estates, what the improvident children of 
the rich scatter, the children of the poor gather, while the 
enfeebled ofl&pring of a voluptuous parentage go down to the 
laboring classes, and wait their turn to rise. 

But, as it is easier to amass wealth than to keep it, so it 
is easier to obtain liberty than to maintain it. How to per- 
petuate our institutions and liberties, is a problem not yet, 
perhaps, entirely solved. Other republics have taken liberty 
by storm ; but their light, like the meteor athwart the sky, 
has gone down in endless night. Shall it be so with us ? 
Has our sun arisen so fiill-orbed and clear only to make the 
darkness of his setting the more terrible ? We believe no 
such thing, but rather that our light will shine more and 
more to the perfect day, till earth's inhabitants, ckeered by 
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it and encouraged, shall burst their chains, and walk erect 
and free upon the fair earth which Qod has given them. 

When, at first, we set up for independence, the priesthood 
find kings and nobles looked upon us with surprise and coo- 
tempt. **What do these feeble Jews?" they said. "If 
a fox go up, he shall even break down their stone walL" 
Next, they pitied us. "Poor orphans," they said, "that 
liave no kings, nor church and state, to take care of them !'' 
iVnd they doubted not that we should go back to three- 
legged stools and skins and acorns. But we have kept along 
for more than three-quarters of a century, and have had sev- 
(;ral skirmishes upon land and sea in defence of our liberties, 
and in that time have made considerable com and wheal;, 
and b(H3f and pork, and some to spare, — cotton, also, and 
woollen cloths, and a few chairs, and knives and forks and 
Hpoons, and fiirming utensils; — and, under the banner of Crod 
and liberty, we have faith to believe that we shall hold on, 
till the Gospel has done for all nations what it has done 
for us. 

There are, it is true, some among us who are not willing 
to " let pretty well alone," and are anxious to try the exper- 
iment of making us more free and happy. They have dis- 
covered, they think, that there is no God; that the Bible is a | 
fable, and civil government a usurpation of human rights ; 
that separate families and separate property are a curse; 
that it is a vile monopoly for any man to have any wife in 
particular, or for a son to know and love his father ; that 
modesty is an insult and persecution, and brass the inherent 
light of woman ; that liberty is the right of every man to do 
as he pleases, and equality the right of every man to be as 
tall, and as strong, and handsoiyie, and wise, and witty, as his 
'; and to dress as well; and enjoy as fine a house and 
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equipage, and to eat and drink as much by weight and 
measure, as his neighbor. 

You remember, I suppose, the dog with a marrow-bone in 
his mouth, who swam the river, and, to grasp the shadow, 
lost the substance. And you, I trust, will not imitate his 
example, by giving up the greatest blessings ever bestowed 
by Heaven, not for a shadow, but for the greatest sufferings 
that ever came upon a guilty nation. You will think it best, 
I doubt not, to wait until some other nation has made a more 
successful experiment on the principles of Atheism, before 
you abandon God and the Bible, and the civil and religious 
institutions of your country. 

Atheism was the rod of God's anger, by which he over- 
turned and dashed in pieces the governments and hierarchies 
of Europe, who took counsel against the Lord and his 
anointed. 

But the wild power which destroyed thrones and feudal 
systems and ecclesiastical dominions in Europe, would blow 
to atoms our republic, rulers, priests and people, and intro- 
duce, first, anarchy intolerable, and then an everlasting des- 
potism. It is for want of the Bible, and the moral govern- 
ment of God, in Emope, that Kberty is strugglJBg for life 
between revolutions and anarchy and despotisms ] and when 
in our nation religion and liberty and constitutions and laws 
shall be, by the people, identified with European despotisms, 
and regarded with hate, not kings and priests only, and temples 
and Sabbaths, will be swept away, but the whole generation 
will be involved in a vortex of fire and blood. " In that day 
shall kings, and great men, and rich men, and chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bond-man, and every free- 
man,hide themselves in dens and in the rocks of the mountains ; 
saying to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us 

2* 
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&om the &ce of him that sitteth on the throne, and firom h 
wrath of the Lamb : for the great day of his wrath is cone^ 
and who shall be able to stand? " 

Sut recently another generation of infidels have spmng up, 
confident that the experiment was not fidrlj made, and tiiit 
the* church and the Gospel having failed, reason and philoeo* 
phj are the last hope of man. And, for some time past, 
they have been turning their attention to the laboring classei 
of our nation; since which, I have trembled for my countij. 
For I know that the heart and bone and sinews of libertj 
are with the laboring men of my country, — the agricultarist&| 
artisans, and all sorts of laborers. And I know that, nnperl 
verted, they will defend her institutions forever. 

But I know, too, who has carried among them lyis; 
sophistries and corrupting principles. And I have looked (jb 
and wept, and would fain have come to the rescue of this besil 
and last hope of my country. For when you fidl, the last 
citadel of liberty has been imdermined and laid in ruins. 
And if ever I longed for the power of ubiquity, it was 
that I might stand by every laborer while the deceiver was 
poisoning his soul, and, with Ithuriel spear, compel that 
deceiver, Satan-like, to stand up in his own malignant, hor- 
rible, repellent character. 

I have heard, on the other side, all, and more than all, 
which you have heard. And, after repeated and carefiil 
examinations, I do not hesitate to assure you, that it can all be 
refuted, and has been, times without number. And if hard 
mental and physical action may constitute a working man, 
I hope to be admitted into your fraternity, as a friend and 
counsellor. For, beside my own direct claims, all my 
American ancestors were fiirmers or artisans. My father 
an athletic and hard-laboring man, intelligent, patriotic, 
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and well versed in history, geography, and the constitution of 
the United States, and was respected and beloved by his 
fellow-citizens ; and, more than all, was a Christian. 

I have good hope, therefore, that you will receive kindly 
this volume, which I dedicate to you, and that you will read 
it with candor and care, and impartial and earnest attention. 

Moral Atheism is the aversion of the heart to (jod and 
his government. It implies no impotency of intellect ; but 
its perversion, by the obliquity of the heart. It is not the 
understanding which revolts against evidence, but the heart 
which revolts against holiness and moral obligation. The 
language of the heart consists in feeling ; and to say in the 
heart, " no God," is to wish there were none. This aversion 
to the existence of God springs, however, from no disinter- 
ested malignity to his being, provided it implied no law, 
accountability, guilt, and danger. 

It is against Gx)d as a moral governor, reigning over men 
by a law which is holy and just and good, that the heart 
of the fool makes insurrection. Its language is. No account- 
ability, no fear, no restraint, no self-denial, no change of 
heart and life to escape perdition, and no reward or punish- 
ment in a future state according to deeds. 

Speculative Atheism is the actual belief of what the 
heart thus desires. It is giving up the understanding to 
strong delusion, to believe a lie. 

The first aberration of alienated mind before the flood was 
manifested in licentiousness and violence; the second in idolaA 
try — the worship by visible symbols of local divinities inhab- 
iting the several departments of nature. The increase of phi- 
losophy united these scattered energies into one almighty mind, 
from which inferior minds were emanations, like sparks from 
heavenly bodies, to be in due time absorbed again. Gradu- 
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ally, however, as animalism preyaaled, and the darkness deep* 
ened, the intelligence and volontarj action of this great miid 
went out, and left only an unthinking, aU-pervading energj 
— the soul of the world, and the primum mobile of all motioD 
in the universe, according to the attributes and la^rs of selt 
existent and etemid nature. 

This is Pantheism, which makes the world Grod, and Gol 
the world. It is the atheism which was in France the ct 
spring of perverted Christianity ; and it is substantially the 
form which the infidelity of this country has assumed. 
Most who doubt are as much unsettled concerning the 
being of a God, the immortality of the soul, and a futait 
state, as about the Bible. It is denominated political atihe- 
ism, because, in France and here, its theories extend to the 
modification of the religious, civil, and social state of man, 
— contemplating nothing less than the abolition of marriage 
and the family state, separate property, civil goyermnent, 
and all sense of accountability, and all religious worship;— 
an effort to turn the world up side down, and empty it of 
every institution, thought, feeling, and action, which has 
emanated from Christianity, to unite mankind under the 
auspices of atheism. 

That such associations exist, and are acting ia correspond- 
ence, and are extending themselves through the country, is a 
matter of notoriety. That they can no longer, with safety, 
be despised, or permitted to move on without some effi>rt to 
apprize the community of their character and designs, is 
equally certain ; for, though no doubt public sentiment, when 
brought to act upon them, will render them harmless, it is 
no less true that the reality and nature of these associations 
Tnust be understood, that this great corrector may act upon 
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It will be the object, therefore, of this lecture, to illus- 
trate the doctrines, the follies, and dangers, of Political 
Atheism. 

The creed inscribed on the black flag around which these 
men have rallied is short and dreadful. It is raised high, 
and floats on the breeze, proclaiming, in capitals, to every 
eye, that there is no God — no resurrection — no 

FUTURE STATE — NO FREE AGENCY — NO ACCOUNTABILITY 
—NO VIRTUE — NO SIN — NO DEVIL — NO HEAVEN — NO 
HELL AND THAT DEATH IS AN ETERNAL SLEEP: that 

man is a thinking, reasomng machine, governed mechanically, 
according to the laws of animated matter: that evidence 
governs the understanding, and motives the will, on the same 
principle that percussion moves the pebble, and weights turn 
the scales ; and that all events are made certain by a material, 
mechanical necessity. There is nothing in the universe but 
matter, is the one article of the atheist's creed. 

The political part of this creed is, that, all coercive 
government by law is a contravention of liberty, and arbi- 
trary and unjust : that separate property is but a limb of 
the feudal system, and an anti-republican monopoly : that 
marriage is an unreasonable restraint on liberty, and ought 
to be abolished ; and the family to be disbanded, as the cita- 
del of selfishness and separate property, and all those aristo- 
cratic monopolies for the subversion of liberty, the perpetuity 
of priestcraft, and the vile union of church and state: 
that the fear of God is a delusion ; conscience, superstition ; 
natural affection, the prejudice of education ; chastity, pusil- 
lanimous ; and incontinence, magnanimous. 

To those who are not initiated in these mysteries, it may 
be a matter of terrific curiosity to iMiderstand how all this ia 
to be accomplished. An outline only can be ^ven. 
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The belief in God's existence is to be obliterated, 
exposing the sophistry that uniyersal design is evidence 
an intelligent d&igner, and accounting for the existence 
things by the agency of almighty chance. The Bible is 
be driven oat of circulation, by the detection and e: 
of its imposture, absurdity, and pernicious influence. 
Sabbath is to be obliterated, as a waste of time, and its 
supplied by occasional holidays for amusement and pi 
Marriage is to be hooted out of society as a oontemptil 
usurpation of liberty, while the entire race of men, flw 
other animals, wander over the great common field, and 
promiscuous intercourse, and eat, and drink, and pro; 
and die. The property of the world is to become a 
stock, to which each is to contribute by his labor, and 
which he is to receive his rations of food and raiment in 
season. The progeny of these emancipated animals is to 
educated at the public expense; and legislators, instead 
enacting lawQ for the government of men, are to be occu 
in regulating those material circumstances, whose mec! 
power in education shall effectuate their perfection, and im 
duce the atheistical political millennium. In the appli* 
tion of this nurture and admonition, all are to be 
equal in education, and continued equal in honor and pro] 
erty, that there may be no superiority to occasion pride,' 
and no inferiority to provoke envy, but one great plain, 
without protuberance or indentation, over which the whoh' 
team, equally yoked, may move on to annihilation in blessed 
equanimity. 

This hopeful change in human affairs is to be accomplished 

by the indefatigable and systematic effort of the initiated to 

revolutionize public sentiment, until it shall speak at the polls 

vd m the balk of legislation, and vote out ot tk^ ^otVL 
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God, and the Bible, and the Sabbath and public worship, and 
the (jospel ministry, and marriage, and the family, and all 
inequality of knowledge and honor and profit, and all 
gOTemment but the government of circumstances, to make 
way for the millennium of Teason and nature, in which man 
may Uye without Crod, and obey the flesh without shame, and 
die without fear. 

In this crusade against Christianity and Heaven, the press 
is to be deeply enlisted ; and, by periodicals, and newspapers, 
and tracts, and caricature prints, everywhere disseminated, 
is to dispel the existing darkness, pour daylight on the human 
mind, and inoculate the people with the virus of indomita- 
ble liberty, to whose ferocious heart and fiery «ye religious 
and civil liberty, and inequality of property, the restraints 
of law, and virtue itself, shall be represented as usurpation 
and treason ; and the pavements, which in Europe are torn 
up to batter down despotism, shall here be turned against 
the temples of God and the laws of the land. As a pow- 
erfiil auxiliary in this work of universal emancipation, 
woman is to be enlisted — woman, unperverted, the pat- 
tern of whatsoever things are pure and lovely; but, her- 
self corrupted, a paragon of deformity, a demon in huinan 
fi}rnL 

But, as Mahomet, when deception moved him on to power, 
shortened the process of conversion by force, so these fiiends 
of universal liberty, when power shall second inclination, 
intend and now threaten to put out the Sun of righteousness, 
and compel us to float through life in the stream of licen- 
tious animalism. Upon both parts of this system, its fiilsehood 
and its fi)lly, I must be permitted to make a few observa- 

tiODB. 
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Under tho first head, I have the fcUowing 
oiler: — 

1. It is a thing eminently to be desired, that tliere 
be a supreme benevolent Intelligence, who is the 
moral governor of the universe, whose subjects and 
shall endure forever. Such a one the natme of 
demands, and his whole soul pants after. 

We feel our littleness in presence of the majestic 



of nature, and our weakness compared with their power, 
our loneliness in the vast universe, unenlightened, 
and unblessed, by any intelligence superior to our own. Vi 
behold the flight of time, the passing fishion of the wcnU 
and the gulf of annihilation curtained with the diwVTififffl i 
an eternal night. At the side of this vortex, which oova 
with deep oblivion the past, and impenetrable darkneei 
the future, nature shudders and draws back ; and the 
with sinking heart, looks mournfully around upon lliis 
creation, and up to these beautiful heavens, and in phurn 
accents demands : ''Is there, then, no deliverance bm] 
this fidling back into nothing ? Must this conscious beingl 
cease, — this reasoning, thinking power, — and these wan 
affections, — their delightful movements? Must this ejt 
close in an endless night, and this heart &31 back upon evei^ 
lasting insensibility? 0, thou cloudless sun, and ye fii^ 
distant stars, in all your joumeyings in light, have ye dis- 
covered no blessed intelligence who called you into being 
lit up your fires, marked your orbits, wheels you in your 
courses, around whom ye roll, and whose praises ye silendj 
celebrate ? Are ye empty worlds and desolate, the sport of 
chance ; or, like our sad earth, are ye peopled with inhaUt- 
waked up to a brief existence, and hurried reluctaniiy, 
D ilmoBlf untaated being, back to nothing! O^ <bfc 
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Miig la jmM ipe «li^ iMe, iplioie iiieDigeBoe ife niij^ 

jMiJI^idbret" Siidlii Woqpl li^ipre jl^ 

m ike dboioe cxf evibi is the impeirrartod, ugamml longor^ 

lAflMttl Ifind, 'iiiie ii Ae mmkoft trnd p MUmM mA muni 
jg^l^muoK jct ikit joifmm. BnawtUfcift it is «daiM6d,»ni 
ftiife been etestsial; kud il ntsris irdl te flctf-eadstent Biacl 
iPrielfieiifrtaiit n^^ 

19M niifltml - ^'^ etenal, iriHldi tdMflffifStttnfttise tii^ vm?wnM| 
Milf m iol&cBiilsenl ettrTiil BjMaaiumdi sfttanal inmna. 
JCItat irkkh «nrtB mliboii* l>n|iMiin(^ qe ^^wuwi IriMhottt Jhwl^ 
tennot be reasoaed dboat, and may be oi|fe| liung ad ifeQ as 
another. It maj as well be believed that' there is a self- 
ezistent yolontarj mind, as that there is a self-existent 
organized universe. 

8. The evidence of the existence of a self-existent Mind is 
as great as it would be if what we behold were, in &ct, the 
product and evidence of sudb an existence. The only evi- 
dence of invisible intelligent mind is tiie manifestation of 
design J and the only evidence of design is the adaptation of 
means to ends, in such a manner as cannot be accounted for 
by accident, without the absurdity of supposing effects with- 
out a cause. 

But, if there were a God who spread abroad these 
heavens, and laid the foundations of the earth, and balanced 
tiie solar system, and sent his handy workmanship, from its 
stupendous development in guiding great events, down, 
through all the gradations and departments of natvicc^^ ^ ^k^ 
confines of nothings he could not, by ^ 9A&^X»»\i^^^ ^^ 
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means to ends, more clearly or fully declare his eternal 
power and godhead. Every page is covered and crowded 
with plans and their execution. K design, then, is evidence 
of a designer, we might exclaim. Whither shall we go from 
thy presence? 

4. The supposition that all these indications of design are 
the results of the unthinking, undesigning energies of nature, 
involves the contradiction of supposing an endless series of 
effects without a cause ; for, though nature might be supposed 
to move without thought, uniform and all-pervading design 
is a kind of movement to be accounted for only from mind. 
You might as well account for the existence of change 
without cause, as for uniform and universal design without 
mind. Design without intelligence is therefore an effect 
without a cause; and therefore a universal conatus of 
nature cannot be the cause of the order, and beauty, 
and design, which meet the eye on every page of nature's 
book. 

5. There are no fiwsts which go to prove the existence of 
design without a designer. 

The instinct of the bee does, indeed, produce her mathemati- 
cally constructed dwelling ; but that instinct itself demands, 
or it indicates, an intelligent cause : for no one will suppose 
that the bee has studied mathematics, or that, unguided by 
mind, mathematical figures would grow up under her 
instinctive industry. 

The affinities of matter, which unite particles in mathe- 
matical forms, are admitted to indicate design ; but, as matter 
itself does not think, it indicates the arrangement of a mind 
not its own ; all is material action without design. 

6. The validity of design, as evidence of an intelligent 
designer, is umversally admitted in respect to man. 
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sniieSy and deny to man An 
9olij diAvonoB in An aigunicn^ 
Ckid, 18 Ae ezteni and comfSatitmat m 
|dba?e. Ae nanow findto.cf knBHn inli 
. We only add, Aat Ad efidoMe cf 
intelligeiit ndnd, firom vm 
multiplied protalalitieB, but iB n abicfc dounalnAm cf An 
being of Crod. 

That no effect can exist without a cause; is n sd^^ndent 
proposition. That design, produced fay nndcsigniiig ciajgSj 
is an effect without a caose, is eq[oaIly setf^rident : and Aat 
universal design indicates a nniyersal designer, as clearly an 
human design indicates a Umited designer; and Aat Ae 
designer, whose plans pervade the umrerae, is the setf-exist- 
ent, eternal, almighty mind, who moves and governs the 
universe, are all alike intuitive. 

The folly of Political Atheism consistB in the reversmg of 
all this reasoning, — in teaching that eflfects may exist without 
a cause, and universal design without a designer. The 
existence of a watch proves on earth the existence of an 
intelh'gent mind ; but the mechanism of the universe proves 
nothing. 

It happened unexplained, and came without cause ^ from. 
chaoS; into order and beauty. The oonjectoxeft cfirctf^^^nfis^ 
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the progress of this great accident are various. One only 
can be given ; but this, though short, is fuU of wonders. 

Sometime ago, after chaos and old night had reigned 
undisturbed from eternity, and matter had fermented, and 
tossed and rolled into almost ini&nite forms, it happened to 
fall, for the first time, into just those relations which consti- 
tuted the volcanic power ; when, in a moment, an explosion 
took place, loud as ten thousand thunders, which sent out 
innumerable suns, flying in fusion through space, streaming 
athwart the darkness their baleful light, till they stopped, and 
became fitted stars in the glorious firmament above. But 
they carried in their bosom the sad accidents which gave 
them birth; and new throes ensued, sending out around 
them comets, and planets, and satellites, all moving in elliptic 
orbits with arithmetical accuracy, so that, for ages past, and 
for ages to come, the almanac discloses their movements with 
as exact an accuracy as the clock tells of time. What chance 
it was which checked their flight, and, by a resolution of 
forces, wheeled them round in their elliptic career; or 
why, the centripetal power exhausted, they did not fall 
back, with accelerated momentum, into the horrible crater 
whence they sprung ; or where that mass might be, which 
could furnish matter of which to make the universe, and 
sustain the reaction of sending it out, — that mighty can- 
non, whose shot are suns and worlds, — our philosophers 
have not yet discovered. But so it happened; they were 
exploded, and afi yet they have not fallen back, or ceased to 
move. 

And now, leaving the suns, and orbs, and other systems, 

we descend to trace the history of our own mother earth, 

3 meet reeking from her recent explosion, her waves 

^aing and raging; which, as they cooled, crusted and 
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stood upright aa a heap, and beonte tho pcsipefaiil IiQla and 
everlnsting mountains. The wo^itiar mmtu annk down- 
nrd, tomzdB tiw ootlie, irhh lifter nd Vif^Oer dqwBts 
ibon, kning ihe anigt, lAan polToued, fir &lknr gnm&d 

.&■ 7«^ howaTW, difl MrdL iim withnt fism and vnd, 
■d ft hideoa iHilEedDnB qB«Ml on* its kte bonung mftoe. 
Wbaa, stnage to ten, gnn and tree* qpnng Dp, azid IwgNi 
^onamait tilAlallaand arpet IbenBeyB; and faaid oi 
jEbaftobrtf^oftiiiairoodertiodaiiiotluri — tiw iraten taemed 
viA (wganio life, vliioh laahed irith oar, tibe pliant mve, and 
ipotted in ibe deeip, — and suddenly Ibe lulb aent doimto 
' ifte Tdl^ and tite nU^ Bent IwA to tbe hOb, the Ueat; 
ir^ of flock* and bads, irlnle ibe gtam aent firdi the jej^ 
pm notes <^ lords snl mseots. AH Aese, in grand oonoert, 
burst oat tipon the ailenoe of nature ; and all, as t^y needed, 
iruted on alnu^ty chance, who gave them their meat in due 
season. 

The organization of this delighted choir was snch as 
demanded respiration, and the flowing of a warm blood, for 
.vhich an elastic atmosphere was needed ; and it happened, 
as ^ earth cooled and consolidated, tiiat several gases 
escaped from confinement, so exactly of the same specific 
gravity, and blessed with such social and friendly disposi- 
tions, ^t they agreed to exist in partnership, and to sur- 
round the eartih, and most benevolently to volunteer their 
aid for respiration, — each, ^one, deadly to life, but tinited, 
its sustaining power. 

This world of breathing animation rose up with optics — 

camera obscura in the head, to pencil inside the images of 

objects without. When, lo ! the orb of day, when he fled 

from his heated prison, forgot not, ia lus paioc, Vi \a!ta "w^ 

3* 
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him stores of light, manufaotured for immediate use, which 
ever since he has been pouring out, unexhausted, in marvel- 
lous abundance; — light, so dexterously compounded of seven 
colors as to be colorless, and well adapted to the purposes of 
vision. 

But, amid this exuberance of animated being, there was not 
a man to till ihe ground, or admire the beauties of natui*e. 
Behold, then, another wonder : the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, before the earth so cooled as to stop fermentation, pro- 
duced a human skeleton, — around which, with kind affinity, 
came the sinews and the muscles, and took their places. The 
lungs for breathing, and the arteries and veins to carry around 
the vital fluid, offered their aid, and were accepted. The 
nervous system — semi-animal, semi-spiritual — took its middle 
place, sa arbitrator between the soul and the body. And, to 
cover what otherwise had been unsightly, kind nature pro- 
vided a blanket, and, with kind sympathy, threw its velvet 
covering over the whole. The eye, too, lit itself up acci- 
dentally, just at the moment it was wanted, and the socket 
stood excavated for its reception, and the mucus warm to 
make it easy, and the ligament to tie it in. The mouth 
opened at the right time to prevent suffocation, and in the 
right place for speech, and ornamented with double rows of 
ivory for mastication. While nature's self, with pencil dipped 
in the colors of heaven, stood by, well pleased to put upon 
her beauteous workmanship the finish of the sparkling eye, 
and rosy cheek, and ruby lip. All this, however, had con- 
stituted only a beauteous animal, but for the glorious accident 
of a machine for thinking, which happened to pass that way, 
and consented to stop a little, and make an experiment of its 
powers in the upper department of this marvellous product 
mce. It took its place^ and swung the pendulum, and 



Iiaa continued to go, with surprising accUik^; i 
terly, in some ingtajices, it haa seemed to bd out tt cKlear, I 
to st^ind in need of some little rectification, in. itefvat to ita 
. leMm^ pmen. 

Xhwe is HO evidenoe, A y i , Uut Uie iTKiiff»ti"n> ol deogn 
pvmDd Mtd ttbo?e ns. an ibe nstalto of Modoit, w of eter- ' 
bmI loatenBl OKOsae, Koae, that wlieo iha mUt had bo 
noM M Bot to Rcald, aa^ ma w liipiid that affinitlee oonU 
Mme togethw, m^D, adf-fliade, like keosts, crawled out of 
. the a^ioo, and swoa^ to g«* mi their feet, and, l^ e^ni- 
•Mfi, aBoertained Ihe eeatra of niotkai and leaned to walk, 
Jimeh had been ^ ipwt a£ nature, we ahoold expect to find 
fiagmentB of bodiea, as yoa find m» oaatingi in joar Jbnnd- 
UPM ; heada, legp, zibBj araw, and teatli, in wikL ctxifiiBitn. 
For, why ehonld nature always li^pen to finieh a dung 1 
Bat, in nature's workshop all is oomplete, working alwaye, 
without intellect and voluntary design, as if she had under- 
Btaading, &nd worked according to the wise and " benevolent 
ooonsel of her own eternal will." 

All indications of design in the arta of life are traceable to 
intelligent minds : no one for a moment believes that saw- 
mills and steamboats were ever made without intelligent 
design ; and the man who should make a pond of water, and 
throw in all sorts of chemical materials, and stir them np, 
and wait for beds and chEurs to happen, would have to wait a 
great while. The age of such accidents, if they ever did 
occur, must have long since passed away. 

It must be confessed, however, that those who retail such 
dreams Jay their scenes so distant in past duration that none 
can possibly convict them of &lsehood by opposing facts. 

But, suppose that, a great way this side of eternity and 
fabulous history, azid in the region of common eenfia, \ ^q»n^^ 
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ask you, "Who built that furnace? " would any of you answer, 
" Nobody built it. There was a pond of water there once, 
and, when it was drying up, somehow, by the action of chem- 
ical affinities, one night, it came up out of the mud 7 " 

^ ' But, who made that steam-engine 7 " " Why, nature, when 
she saw that she had a workshop, thought she would try her 
hand at the arts ; and so she threw in the plentiful material 
which kindled up the fire, and out came this steam-engine." 

We prove, then, the existence of the eternal Mind, just as 
we prove that of the human mind. Just as you prove your- 
selves to be rational beings, so do I prove the being of a God. 
But, if you deny that design proves a designer, then will I 
deny your rationality, and treat you as animals of instinct ; 
but, if you admit the evidence of your own rationality, you 
cannot resist ihe inference, — it will sweep upward, and stop 
only at the throne of Gk)d. 

Suppose you should send out now a committee through 
this city, to ascertain whether there be in it any indications 
of mind, and they should return and report that "your 
committee have made diligent search, and can find no evi- 
dence of any such thing." 

" What ! did you go into the stores, and did you see no 
manufiwstured goods 7" 

" 0, yes ; we saw such things in great abundance, but 
nothing that might not have come by chance, as well as grass 
and trees." 

" But, did you go into the jewellers' stores, and the toy- 
shops?" 

"Yes; we went everywhere, and saw nothing ^but the 
products of nature, — all the oflfepring of chance." 

" But, did you see no men and women, and children 7" 
'; we saw a plenty of these automatons, children of 
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Qatare, going about ; but we saw no eyidence that they had 
any mind, — nothing which indicated that they might not have 
come by chance, as well as the sun and solar system, and the 
horses and mules, and other animals that we saw along the 
streets." 

But, suppose your committee should return and report 
that at every step they found evidence of intelligent mind. 
Then let them sweep with the telescope the glorious concave 
of heaven, and with the microscope the glorious world of 
equal wonders beneath, and they would proclaim that the 
evidence of mortal intelligence was nothing, compared with 
the overwhelming evidence of the existence of an Almighty 
God. 

Let us now attend to a new and more direct and positive 
evidence, — that the aggregate of material causes is not 
the cause of universal apparent design, and that mind is the 
cause. 

We observe, then, that it is intuitively certain that some- 
thing must be eternal. For, absolute nothing could not 
begin to be or to do anything. Had there ever been a period, 
therefore, in which nothing existed, there could have been no 
existence now. It is the universal philosophical proposition 
of Mahometan, Pagan, and Christian, that from nothing no 
positive existence can come into being. No star had twinkled, 
or firmament had spread its curtain athwart the sky; no 
solid earth had appeared, or track of foot, animal or human., 
The wind had not breathed, and the wave had not rolled ; for 
all around and everywhere is blank vacancy — space, infi- 
nite, unoccupied — and dead silence. But; something does 
exist ; therefore something is eternal. 

It is also self-evident, that whatever is eternal ia self-exis»tr 
ent; unheginmng, unJenVed,. uncaused, uncreale3i\^o^^^'a»^\^?^ 
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in itself the resources of its own being. This is the true and 
only correct conception of self-existence. 

It is alike intuitive, that whatever is self-existent is immu- 
table ; for, being the first existence, and above and independ- 
ent of, and anterior to, all causes but those of its own exist- 
ence, it cannot be approached and exposed to changes, by 
causes without itself, nor to the decay and failure or change 
of the essential resources of its own being. 

That, therefore, which has in and of itself existed from 
all eternity, must be the same, and now in no danger of 
fiiilure or change in the eternity which is to come. What- 
ever, therefore, is self-existent and surrounded by universal 
vacancy, must be from everlasting to everlasting the same. 

But what is this feelf-existent eternal something ? 

There are but two known existences in the universe, — 
matter and mind; and that these are real, and diflferent, and 
opposite existences, is as obvious and as certain as the exist- 
ence of either. 

We learn the existence of matter from its attributes and 
various causative powers ; and we ascertain the existence of 
mind by its diflferent and opposite attributes and causative 
powers. 

Matter is a solid extended substance, unperceiving, unfeel- 
i|^g, unthinking, unreasoning ; without desire, will, design, or 
executive energy ; inert and immovable, but as moved by a 
power other than its own. 

Mind is just the opposite of matter, — a perceiving, thinking, 
feeling, social, reasoning, desiring, voluntary executive ener- 
gy, whose naturelt is to act by its own powers, in perception, 
feeling, thought, reasoning, desire, choice, and action, as it is 
•^ter to be a solid, extended, inert substance. The proof 
After and mind exist is obvioua to ix^s^ction^ and as 
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great as it can be ; and the proof that mind exists as mind, 
and distinct from matter, is as great as that matter exists as 
matter. And the evidence that they are totally different and 
opposite existences is as obvions and certain, as that one kind 
of matter differs from another, or that matter or mind exist 
at alL 

Having, then, ascertained that something is self-eristent 
and eternal, and that matter and mind both exist, we approach 
the question, which of the two is the eternal self-existent? 
and this we can decide only by their well-known properties, 
and their adaptation to produce the things that are. If the 
attributes of matter are adapted to produce the things that 
are, and those of mind are not adequate, our verdict must be, 
that matter is the self-existent. 

But if matter should appear demonstrably inadequate, and 
mind well adapted and competent, to produce the things that 
be, then mind must be regarded as the eternal self-existent. 

But, in exploring the earth, a large portion of matter is 
found in organic forms of life and motion, of which matter 
knows nothing, and for which it has no inherent power ; such 
as grass, plants, shrubs, trees, insects, fish, fowls, animals, and 
human bodies. But it is certain that these organic, living, 
moving forms, did not of their own accord spring up from 
dead matter, whose first and only law is the power of lying 
still till moved. History has recorded no examples of self- 
organized matter, and all the progress made in chemistry 
in this nineteenth century affords no encouragement that 
such discoveries will be made. No chemist has yet been able 
to make a spire of grass, or a single leaf, "or insect, or ani- 
mal, — much less a human body, with a thinking, reasoning, 
active mind, the result of material combinations. These all 
are certajnlj bejrond the sphere of material i^^eTC^^sA^^ 
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not eternal ; for then they must be self-existent, and then 
immutable, and then they must be in existence now, — eternal 
self-existent men and women and children, and cattle and 
ia*ees, and all things. 

But, we find no eternal men, nor oxen, nor trees ; but rather 
that all things that exist now — all the men and women and 
children, and trees and animals — are of recent existence, and 
have come down to us from others of their kind, that have 
passed away. Whereas, if all things were from the begin- 
ning as now, an eternal aggregate, all things that now exist 
are eternal, and we ourselves are eternal, though our mem- 
ory extends back but a few years, and our existence is 
hastening to a close. 

But there is no greater nonsense than the supposition of 
an eternal material nature, self-existent, and immutable, and 
just as things now are. Every one of all the indications of 
design, in organized matter and Hving bodies, disproves the 
agency of matter, and demonstrates the attributes and agency 
of mind. 

If we ascend from the earth and examine the phenomena 
of the heavens, we behold greater wonders of design, and men- 
tal executive energy : immense bodies of matter in motion, 
indicative of wisdom, benevolence, and power, which may well 
be denominated infinite ; and at such immeasurable distances 
as renders them fit symbols of the immensity of the power 
which made and sustains and controls them. 

By their analogies, it is manifest they are composed of 
matter, so fer as respects their mutual attraction. And their 
motion is not the result of their own power of attraction. 
The power of gravity, being in straight parallel lines, is not 
a power of action, but ultimately of rest ; so that, without 
^iaoiber and an equal transverse power, i£ i^^ ^\Miftt& of 
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Wbenoa it iffiiQfc, we inor.^ B^is eartsain iimt snttv Ims 
ao anoh^pQfwear ; and k k ^tpoMf cmstmA;^ m m 
liat a lacinsviBrae power at ri^tanj^widi llie attaeetiMi 
o£ gmvily does exist, and^ bf a rawlntioii of JbroeB, bends 
Ae ftmSy of planelB to vefolve aimit thair parent son in 
sHqptaoai oriailB, and wiAi an cAaenof that haft notirttriadlftr 
agea, andwiihihe inboia^^of a^dbrcnomatar^ Cianttdate 
tiie instinctiye conatos of maitofnal natare^ llie eflbirvesoence 
of gaaes and acids and alkalies, or the ch^nical combinations 
of minerals and salt water ? Do these orbs regulate our 
clocks, and measure out our time and seasons ? What, then, 
can be that mighty power that gave it the transverse impulse, 
but He that '^ measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance " 1 Who, but God, 
the eternal, omniscient, and almighty? If you remember 
that all these planets and satellites and comets are in mazes 
of constant and swift motion, varying continually their rela- 
tions and mutual attractions towards the sun and one another, 
modifying their centre of motion and their orbits, you must 
see the necessity of an omniscient, omnipotent power. 

It has lately been discovered by astronomers that tiie 
nebokd of the milky way are fixed stars ; and thsit ^qsa^ 
with all the others, not only maintain tliek x^Aa^i^^ Y^* 
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tions to one another, but are beginning to indicate a common 
motion in the same direction, as if revolving around some 
common centre. Are such sublime indications of wisdom, 
benevolence, and power, to be swept away by an alleged 
eternal, unproved and disproved, almighty, unthinking, 
undesigning nothing? 

We have now consummated the evidence of an eternal 
self-existent mind. To our conception, it is as great as the 
evidence of any existence whatever, — as great as evidence 
can be. And yet, various objections to this evidence are 
urged by sceptics, and arise in the minds of other thinking 
men. We shall, therefore, not have done full justice to the 
subject, and have met the exigencies of the working men, till 
we have stated and answered them. 

Objection 1st. It has been said that there is no such 
thing in the universe as cause and effect, — nothing but pow- 
erless antecedents and consequents, which we call causes and 
effects, because they always appear together. 

This is the theory of Hume, and of several other philoso- 
phers who were not sceptics. The argument is, that we 
cannot see the causative power, and therefore there is none. 

But are invisible causes no causes? Is the invisible modus 
operandi no mode of action 7 Who sees the gases, or the 
electric power, or the attraction of gravity? and is there, 
therefore, in these, no causative power, because they are 
invisible ? What is the proof? Assertion only. What is 
the evidence of the reality of causative power in antecedents 
and consequents? That universally the results are as they 
would be if the antecedents were the causes of the conse- 
quents, and there is no evidence to the contrary ; while this 
concurrence itself of mere antecedents without causative 
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power is a universal phenomenon, wholly without any ca>iise, 
and wholly without any evidence. 

It must be admitted that if there are no causes within our 
cognizance, there are no effects ; and it would be impossible 
to rise up through nature's works to nature's God. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to prove that there is any such thing as 
nature. It is true, that what we call the laboring men 
have, in their simplicity, thought that there are real causes: 
that the ox, by the chain, draws the plough that turns the 
furrow ; and the woodman, by his axe, cuts the wood ; and 
the artisan thinks that his saw and chisel do execution. 
But this nineteenth century has developed such effulgences 
of light, that we cannot tell what we be, or where we be, or 
whether we be at all. So that we all may say, emphatically, 
What nothings were our fathers, and what nothings to our 
children are we ! 

Objection 2d. It is said that the argument from effect 
to cause proves too much ; involving the necessity of sup- 
posing another God, the creator of him who made the 
heavens and the earth, and another that created him, and 
onward ad infinitum. 

Our answer is, that our argument involves no such thing ; 
for, as we infer the existence of the human mind from the 
indications men afford of mental being, so we infer the exist- 
ence of a greater mind, whose work proclaims him omnipo- 
tent, inhabiting eternity, and filling immensity with suns and 
worlds. Were there no indications of mental being beyond 
the sphere of human agency, we should stop at man ; but the 
indications of mental being, and attributes that fill the uni- 
verse with suns and worlds, afford as conclusive evidence of 
an infinite mind, as human plans and works afford of the 
human mind. And we go no further, "becaxx^^ ^^ \iSi^i^ 
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found a cause adequate to all that is seen and known ; and 
\^e go no further, because we have yet to find a scrap 
of evidence of any other or greater effects than those pro- 
duced by him whose invisible attributes are clearly seen 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead. 

But, whenever another universe shall be discovered so 
much greater than that manifested by our God, and demand- 
ing a greater God than he to create it, then we will think 
about it ; but, until then, as at present advised, we shaU 
continue to worship the God of the present discovered uni- 
verse, as the only self-existent, eternal, almighty, wise, 
benevolent, and true God. 

Objection 3d. There is no necessity, it is said by some, of 
a self-existent, eternal Mind. All we see of men and things 
may have come down from eternity in infinite succession, 
with all their variety of attributes, energies, and effects, just 
as they are, and always will be, — an infinite series, for 
example, of men and trees. 

Answer. It may be that all things have not come down 
by succession fi'om eternity. There is no necessity of sup- 
posing this. There is no evidence that it is so; and the 
evidence is as great as it can be that it is not so. That 
mind is the author of this world and the universe, is as evi- 
dent as that the human mind is the author of the plans and 
products of its power and skill within its sphere. And the 
evidence of the existence of the Divine Mind is as much 
greater than the evidence of the human mind, as his works, 
in number, wisdom, benevolence, power, and immensity, sur- 
po«« *^hQ works of man. But the supposed infinite series of 
palpable impossibility, 
infinite which can be increased is no infinite at all ; 
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but numerals, nnits, can never be so augmented as that they 
do not admit of more. An infinite series of numbers is as 
really an impossibility, as that infinite space should be filled 
by finite creations. 

But an infinite succession of causes and effects is as absurd 
as it is impossible. For, to get rid of a self-existent eternal 
mind, it supposes every part of this series to be the effect 
of an antecedent cause, while the aggregate whole is an effect 
utterly without a cause. 

Suppose a chain should descend, in our presence, firom an 
unknown height, and I should demand. What supports that 
lower link 1 You would answer, The link above it. And 
what supports that ? The third and the fourth, and so on. 
But what supports the entire chain? It is an infinite chain, 
and hangs on nothing ! It is a perfect contradiction, which 
assumes that every link is dependent on another, while the 
whole is without support, — a series of effects without a 
cause. 

Objection 4th. But, it is said that we may as well sup- 
pose matter, with all its attributes, and appearances of design 
an J power, self-existent and eternal, as to suppose a self- 
existent eternal mind. 

Answer. Were we to reason a priori what the eternal 
self-existence must be, or how many kinds there might be, 
we might suppose what we pleased on subjects that we know 
nothing about, and publish dreams and Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments. We might promulgate fantastic theories as 
to the elementary structure of the moon, and confidently 
dogmatize upon the nature of the dark spots on the sun ; 
and multiply systems of the imagination endless as the 
changing forms of the kaleidoscope, but as far fi:om truth as 

the spider's web is from a cable, or a vacuum ixoiDL ^\ife^\»!CkRfc» 
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But onr argument finr the being of a Grod does not rest on 
a priori reasonings or theories, or suppositions baseless, but 
on fisurts which cannot be disputed without denying the exist- 
ence of all things. 

We reject matter, therefore, as the eternal self-existence, 
because the known attributes and phenomena of the material 
universe are such as matter cannot produce. 

The supposition is a begging of the question, not only 
without evidence, but against ail possible evidence. It is a 
contradiction of the immemorial ndture and universal defini- 
tion of matter, as a substance inert, unperceiving, unfeeling, 
unthinking, and motionless, till moved. 

The power, for example, that starts the motion of the 
planets, does not belong to matter. It is a power trans\:erse 
to the power of gravity, without which every planet would 
have been at rest, long since, in the sun ; a power so nicely 
balancing that of attraction, as, by a resolution of forces, to 
produce an elliptical orbit. 

There is the comet, also, apparently the lightest and 
loosest form of moving matter, smitten with such afiection for 
the sun as requires such a transverse stroke to balance it, 
as sends him, panic-struck and blazing, through an eccentric 
orbit of many years. Who gave that impulse to the planet, 
and that stronger impulse to the comet? Matter, from all 
her worlds in motion, declares, It is not in me. 

Then, the turning of the earth on her axis — the cause of 
day and night, and the standard of the measurement of time — 
is the result of no material cause ; for the earth moves without 
friction, in vacuo, which could originate no revolving power. 
What, then, is the power by which she turns on her axis ? 
And the earth, as the universe before, answers. It is not in me. 

We now torn our attention to the human body, to decide 
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whether matter is competent to its organization, and life, and 
powers of action. The body is composed of four generic kinds 
of matter, of ahnost endlessly diversified composition, to con- 
stitute the bones, sinews, ligaments, muscles, brain, and 
nerves — that convey to the brain the reports of the senses, 
and either of which being cut, the intelligence stops by the 
way. Then, there are the five senses, which send through 
the nerves their intelligence to the royal mind : the eye, a 
camera obscura, sending in, in miniature, the image of things 
without ; the ear, a trumpet, to gather sound to a focus on 
the drum ; the nose, to aid in breathing, when the mouth is 
closed, and to warn us of the presence of grateful or repellent 
efSuvia ; taste, to alleviate the irksomeness of eating by the 
compensations of appetite and pleasure; and the net- work of 
nerves spread over the whole body, to watch, and give notice 
of the slightest aggression made on its surface, so that the 
point of a pin cannot touch it without a sentinel's sending 
instantly the intelligence to head-quarters. Beside these, 
there are numbers of distinct departments to cooperate in the 
complex general result : the brain, through which the mind 
receives intelligence, and acts upon the voluntary muscles of 
the body ; the stomach, a chemical laboratory, to receive and 
decompose the materials of nutrition ; the lacteals, taking up 
the nourishing fluid, and sending it on its way, through vein 
and heart, to the lungs, — there to be oxygenated and elec- 
trified, and thence delivered back to the heart, which, by its 
unceasing, untiring, and mighty power, drives it through 
the round of arteries and veins, those highways and byways, 
through which it wanders, till, exhausted by its deposits, it 
returns for a new supply. 

A similar contrivance sustains the life of all animals of 
blood, and to all plants and trees a system a^^^xXaixv^ Vj 
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which they may draw fluid nutrition firom the earth, each 
according to its nature. 

But all these organized forms are foreign to matter. It 
has no nature, and no laws of nature, that could produce 
these things ; and to assume that it has such powers, is to 
beg the question again, and contradict the admitted nature 
and definition of matter, — as a solid, extended, unperceiv- 
ing, unfeeling, unthinking substance. It has in itself no 
power of motion, and no such mutual attraction of particles 
as would bring them together by affinities into the generic 
and specific compounds which constitute the structure of the 
human body. Let the sceptical chemist make a human 
body of all the required elements in due proportions ; and 
let him appoint the day for nature, in the presence of thou- 
sands, to apply the vital spark, and start the heaving lungs, 
and electrify the circulating blood, and wake up thought, and 
the warm affections, and the energetic will; and let him bring 
his sacrifice, and firom morning till evening cry, " Nature, 
hear us!" — and there will be neither noise, nor motion, 
nor life. 

If any one should insist that the particles of matter do 
feel and think, he must admit that she has been wonder- 
fully patient, vexed as she has been with the plough and the 
hoe, and the footsteps of men, and the tramp of horses, and 
shock of battle, that in all time not one of her poor dumb 
mouths should have been opened to groan or complain. 
But, if the separate particles of matter do not think or feel, 
he must have a strong fidth, to believe that nothing added 
to nothing could produce feeling, thought, and speech. 

Objection 5th. A recent writer, the author of the Ves- 
tiges of Creation, modestly suggests, — That possibly matter 
zDajr be the eternal self-existence, and the present condition of 
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the earth and its inliabitants the slow progressive results of 
the native energies, — a sort of tenuous nelmla at first, and 
gradually, by a law of her own nature, tending towards con- 
solidation and organization. The results of this self-moved 
canatus of matter, he supposes to have been developed, — 
first, in the lowest and most imperfect orders, such as worms 
and reptiles ; next, in fish, and amphibious animals ; then, in 
quadrupeds of higher and higher grades; and last, in the 
highest order of all, gradually approached through the monkey 
tribe, — man, the lord of the material self-creation. He then 
attempts, from geological discoveries of fossil remains, to estab- 
lish this chronological order of nature, in the commencement 
and completion of her works ; and with an apparent success 
that cheered the sceptical, and alarmed some pious minds. 

But, upon this latest efiort to set aside the evidence of a 
self-existent mind by the supposition of self-existent matter, 
we remark : 

1. That it is a theory without an atom of evidence to 
sustain it. 

2. It is in opposition to all the hitherto known laws and 
definitions of matter. 

3. It is without the least logical support from his facts, 
were they all admitted to be real. For it is taken for granted 
by him, without the least evidence, that these beginnings, 
and approximations to motion and organization, are the self- 
moved action of matter, and not the progressive results of the 
action of an Almighty mind. But how did inert matter begin 
its first motion ? 

But, last of all, the underpinning of tliis mighty structure, 
which was to supplant the throne of God, in a moment fell, 
when Hugh Miller had discovered in the old red sand-stone^ 
— a formation heloDging to one of the earWer ^^Ao^^'5^ 
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epochs, — fossil remains of fish, the most perfect, and wh 
according to this theory, should have been the most imj 
feet ; — in the light of which, the whole pyramid tumbled 
the baseless fabric of a vision. The theory remains, bu 
proofs are not forthcoming. 

Objection 6th. The last objection I shall notice is an 
the most melancholy evidences of the weakness and wicked 
of the alienated heart of man, and of the necessity of a r 
lation. It is a literary curiosity, at which we might si 
were it not the tomb-stone of all past and all coming ger 
tions. I extract, with his permission, from the Bibliot 
Sacra, Professor Stowe's account of the Hegelian philosc 
I do this, — first, because the accuracy of his quotations 
the German will not be questioned; secondly, b€^5aus€ 
imminent perils of this philosophy to our nation have i 
been so intelligibly explained; and, thirdly, because 
Bolemnity and wght of his warnings demand in every 
the greatest practicable circulation. 

" But what is the Hegelian philosophy ? I have 
admonished more than once to treat this philosophy 
respect, to admire it at least as an ^ exquisite work of a 
not a system of absolute truth.' I shall do my best, i 
particular. I have acknowledged before, and here repe 
acknowledgment, that I have no very definite knowled 
it. It stands before me, in its bulk and its imintelligibl 
as a huge, shapeless, threatening spectre, most fitly des 
in the words of Virgil : 

Monstruni horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptui 
(A monster y horrid, hideous, huge, and blind.) 

But when I think of the tremendous influence it exert 
the mighty mischief it is making, it assumes, to me ( 
language of Milton), 
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' The other shape. 
If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance may be called that shadow seems. 
For each seems either ; black it stands as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 
And shakes a dreadful dart; and what seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on.' 

" We speak here of the Hegelian philosophy only in its 
connection with religion, and as it now exists. Whatever of 
obscurity may rest over some of its speculations, its principal 
bearings on religion are perfectly intelligible, and are carried 
out to their extreme consequences with a cool audacity that is 
almoBt £rightfdl. According to Hegelianism, the subjective 
is not only more than the objective, but the subjective is the 
whole, it is the entire substance, and the objective has no 
existence except as the shadow, or reflection, or creation of the 
subjective. The great discovery boasted by Hegel and his 
followers, the great first principle of all truth, the honor of 
whose development Schelling in vain attempted to dispute 
with Hegel, is the absolute identity of subject and object ; 
that is, I suppose, the thing perceiving and the thing per- 
ceived are 9ne and the same thing. 

"Admitting this as a fundamental principle, what is God ? 
Is God the creator of man, or is man the creator of God ? 
The latter, of course. The human mind is the only develop- 
ment of God, — only by the workings of the human soul does 
God arrive at self-consciousness ; and if there were no men, 
there could be no God. There seems to be recognized a sort of 
natura naturans, — a sort of blind, unconscious, fermenting 
leaven, constantly working ; but this never attains to person- 
ality or consciousness, except in the human soul. 

" We will not ourselves undertake to make the statements 
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of the doctrines of this sect ; we will take them just as they 
are made by one of the most able and active of the living 
advocates of the system, in his work entitled Das Wesen des 
Christenthums, This is a &vorite book among the Grermans 
of our own country, and can be obtained in any quantities at 
our principal Grerman bookstores. A brief, but very satisfiw)- 
tory, notice of it has been given in the Christian Examiner, 
published in Boston, No. CLXI. 

" Says this writer, * The absolute Being, the God of man, 
is man's own being.' ' Since (Jod is but our own being, the 
power of any object over us is the might of our own being. 
In willing, loving, feeling, etc., there is no influence but of 
ourselves over ourselves.' ^ All limiting of the reason rests 
on error.' 'Every being is all-suflScient to itself' 'It is 
delusion to suppose the nature of man a limited nature.' 
' Religion is the consciousness of the infinite ; it is and can be 
nothing but man's consciousness of his own infinite being.' 
' If you think infinity, or feel infinity, it is the infinity of 
thought and feeling, — nothing else. The knowledge of Grod is 
the knowledge of ourselves ; for the religious object is within 
us.' ' God is man's revealed inner nature — his pronounced 
self. Beligion is the solemn unveiling of the concealed treas- 
ures of humanity, the disclosure of its secret thoughts, the 
confession of its dearest secrets. The Christian religion is 
the relation of man to his own being as to another being.' 
' Beligion is the dream of the human soul.' 

'^ This is not caricature, nor ridicule, nor misrepresentation. 
It is just a plain statement of some of the prominent doctrines 
of the system, by one of its most able advocates. There is no 
God ; and the devout man, when he thinks he is worshipping 
God, is simply worshipping himself. There is no accounta- 
Utjr; there isf no individual immortality •, \?\x«ii a, man dies, 
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his soul is reabsorbed into the great mass of being, by the 
naiwa naturans, to be again, perhaps, in time developed, 
and so on &om eternity to eternity. These principles are 
boldly and openly avowed, and find able and popular advocates 
both in Gennany and in this cotmtry. One of the most end- 
nent of the German republicans. Dr. Yoight, of Giessen, dur- 
ing the summer of 1848, declared publicly in the Frankfort 
Parliament, that there could be no permanent fireedom, till 
the idea of God, and of all responsibility to God, were entirely 
banished firom the human mind. No wonder that the Grerman 
revolution, with such men to lead it, proved a miserable fiil- 
ure. No wonder that the pious, intelligent, sober men of 
Europe, viewed the whole movement with distrust, and finally 
abandoned it altogether. Atheistic liberty is the worst kind 
of tyranny. An editorial article in a political newspaper, 
published in Cincinnati, during the present year, says, ' Reli- 
gion is the cause of all the oppression which exists ; inasmuch 
as it cajoles poor sufferers with the chimerical idea of a heaven 
hereafter ; and the source of religion is want of education, 
ignorance. This is the origin of all evil.' The same princi- 
ples, with a little more regard to a religious public sentiment, 
and partially disguised under a garb of specious pjiraseology, 
are zealously propagated in New England, and infect large 
numbers, especially of our educated young men. Before they 
begin to feel the need of religion, the foundation of religious 
faith is taken away. For this work of ruin, the genius of 
Hegelianism has peculiar facilities. It can approach unper- 
ceived, and accomplish its purpose before its presence is sus- 
pected. It can use the language of any theology, even the 
most orthodox, and convey its own ideas in the words of an 
evangelical faith. 

** One of the phrases already quoted from "EevxexVi^ifiJsv. Tjiss.^ 
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serve as an example of the deoeptive manner in whicli lan- 
goage may be used. It is this, * Grod is man's inner nature, 
his pronounced self.' Here, it may be alleged, is the New 
Testament doctrine of the Logos, the (rod-man, God revealed; 
and in like manner we may get the Holy Ghost, as that may 
be considered to be the inner nature of man reacting upon 
itself, and this may be called that spiritual influence which 
good men crave and pray for. Thus can the Hegelian 
atheist, with most conscientious deceptiveness, use all the 
language of the Trinitarian Christian. For the Trinity of 
Hegel, see the last number of the Bibliotheca, p. 293. 

" With this philosophy, testimony is nothing, objective 
narrative is nothing ; history is not to be learned from external 
sources, — it must be developed from within ; facts must not 
besought for, — they must be made; and on this principle 
they act with great consistency and vigor, as we shall see 
when we come to examine their theories of the Gospel history. 
Another of the principles of this philosophy is eminently a 
practical one, namely, that ^ man is God, and must worship 
himself' This the Hegelians do with the most enthusiastic 
devotion. Such self-worship was never before witnessed on 
earth. The enormous self-conceit of these men, the self- 
conceit of Hegel himself, the pitiful folly of his admirers who 
pronounced their eulogies over his grave, are among the 
greatest monstrosities which ever existed on this planet of 
monsters, comparable to nothing but the lizards larger than 
ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, which are 
said to have existed on the pre- Adamite earth. Self-conceit 
is a symptom of the disease. The venerated Neander, in a 
letter to Prof. SchaflF, of Mercersburg, justly characterizes 
the system as ' the philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intel- 
lectuaJ &imticismj and of ^^Zf-dei/ication.' My respected 
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friend, Prof. Schaff, himself, I am happy to see, takes no 
exceptions to thid view of the subject, indeed, he himself 
calls this kind of Hegehanism an ' arrogant pantheism, differ- 
ent from atheism only in form ;' ' a lifeless formalism of the 
understanding, that destroys at last all soul in man, and 
turns him into a pure speculator on the open heath, an un- 
fruitful thinker of thinking, a heartless critic and &ult-finder.' 
(Schaff's Kirchenfreund for Jan., 1851 ; also, Mercersburg 
Review, vol. ni., p. 81, ff.) 

" There is no disinterestedness in this philosophy, there is 
no veneration, there is no love. Each being is all-suflScient to 
itself, and each revolves around itself as its own centre, and 
each is at the same time both planet and sun, both axis and 
orbit. And what can come of such kind of principles, but 
selfishness, and animalism, and every evil work 1 

^' Now, it is such philosophers as these, who presume to sit 
in judgment on the New Testament, to estimate the characters 
therein portrayed, to determine as to what is, and what is not, 
fitting in a revelation from God toman; to decide with solemn 
majesty, a priori, from internal marks only, out of the depths 
of their own consciousness, and with nothing else to aid them, 
as to what is spurious, and what is genuine, in the sacred 
writings ! How well they succeed, we shall see under our 
next head ; and we will only say here, that if opposites are 
the best judges of opposites, if goats are the best judges of 
perfumes, if worms have suitable qualifications to decide on 
the merits of eagles, then are these men qualified to sit in 
judgment on Jesus, and the apostles, and the writers of the 
gospels. Yet their writings are published, translated into 
different languages, and extensively read. In various ways 
they exert a great influence even over those who never read 
them; the echoes of tbeir voice rever\)era\^ feoTCi Toasv^ ^ 
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newspaper and popular periodical ; their sound is heard in 
many a lyceum, and mechanics' institute; and mercantile 
association, and debating club ; they inflate the vanity, and 
heighten the self-conceit, and set loose the passions, of many 
a young man in our institutions of learning ; and produce 
extensively a ruinous infection in the whole intellectual 
atmosphere, not sparing even the theological school, the min- 
isterial study, or the Christian pulpit." — (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. VIII., pp. 508—512.) 



LECTURE II, 

CAUSES OF SCEPTICISM. 

Truth is the reality of things. It is natural as it 
respects the material world, and moral as it respects mind, 
acconntabilitj, and moral government. Our knowledge of 
truth is by consciousness, intuition, the senses, and evidence. 

Consciousness is the mind's recognition of its own being, 
powers, and actions. 

Intuition is the mind's perception of obvious primary truths, 
which are the elements of demonstration, such as, that every 
effect must have a cause, and that the sum of the parts is 
equal to the whole. It is intuition which constitutes the 
premises of demonstration, the primary truths being seen by 
the mind, and each step in the process also being a matter of 
intuition, or mental perception. 

The reports of the senses are called knowledge, because 
they so uniformly correspond with the reality of things that 
occasional aberration occasions no distrust, but rather con- 
firms the general rule. 

There is a yet wider field of knowledge, which lies without 
the sphere of consciousness, and beyond the range of intui- 
tion and the cognizance of the senses, the realities of which 
are certified to us by evidence ; and the confidence produced 
is called belief. 

The evidence which sustains belief is either the evidence of 
human testimony^ or the accumulation of proba\iTi\i\ie^ tco^Xifta 
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nniform operation of tihe laws of natare. This last evidence 
rests on the self-evident proposition, that no effect can exist 
without a cause. We judge, from the supposition of a stated 
order of cause and effect, that what has been and is will con- 
tinue to be ; where there is no perceived cause of change : 
and this belief rises from famt probability to moral certainty, 
according to the fi^uency and uniformity of the effects pro- 
duced. Had the sun never risen before to-day, the evidence 
of its rising to-morrow would be no greater than the appear- 
ance of a meteor in the sky would be of its return. But, had 
the meteor appeared as uniformly as the sun has appeared, 
the evidence in both cases would be equal, of a stated 
order of cause and effect 

The difference between demonstration and moral certainty 
is, that in one case the mind sees the objects of comparison, 
and sees the result, which, of course, is knowledge ; but, in 
the other, derives its confidence from the perception of prob- 
abilities multiplying till they produce confidence, or moral 
certainty. On the whole, consciousness, intuition, the senses, 
the evidence of testimony, and analogy, all rest on the sup- 
position that things are as they seem to be, and will caa- 
tinue to manifest the same attributes and results. 

Scepticism is a state of mind in which these constitutional 
grounds of certainty fidl to produce confidence. Sometimes 
the evidence does not satisfy the mind in respect to its suffi- 
ciency ; and, in other cases,. where the argument seems to be 
intellectually conclusive, it fails to produce any correspond- 
ing sense of the reality and oertainty of the things proved. 
Sometimes, in cases of mental alienation, confidence is sus- 
pended, and men doubt their own being, or personal identity. 
Yfjn^^ i*^ respects intuition, demonstratiim loses its power. 
mea are distru9tdd,*ezperimental knowledge fails. 
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lostances are not tmcominonp in wliich persons have supposed 
themselves, or their friends, to have become some other 
person ; and I have just read of a gentleman/ who, for two 
years past, haa refused to leave his dwelling, from the full 
persuasion that he is a tea-pot, and should endanger so frail 
a vessel by an unrestrained intercourse with external objects. 

It is the field of moral government, however, and account- 
ability, over which the mist of darkness is apt especially to 
gather, and doubts to settle down. For here the temptation 
to doubt is greatly enhanced by sinfril character and its 
liabilities ; and the &cilities of perversion and distrust, from 
the nature of the evidence, are proportionably multiplied. 

It is scepticism in relation to the being and government of 
Grod, and our relations to it as accountable subjects, as dis- 
closed in the Bible, which will constitute the subject of this 
lecture. 

I employ the term Scepticism in preference to the terms 
Atheism, Infidelity, and Heresy, because these are more 
invidious, and because scepticism marks more accurately the 
state of this entire class of minds. In fact, there are few 
who positively disbelieve the being of God, or the inspiration 
of the Bible. To doubt is commonly the extent of human 
attainment, in throwing off reluctant responsibility to the 
government of God. The Atheist does not know that there 
is no God. He merely does not believe it, and doubts. The 
Deist does not disbelieve the inspiration of the Bible. He is 
merely not convinced that it is true, and doubts. Those who 
reject the received doctrines of the Bible do not ftilly dis- 
believe them. They fear often that they are true, — hope 
earnestly that they are not, — and doubt. 

The present is eminently an age of scepticism throughout 
the world. Pagans are becoming sceptical in respect to their 
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ancient systems, Mahometans are beginning to distrost 
their ancient Prophet, and Papists to distrust the in&llibilitj 
of His Holiness, and the Church. And Protestants, instead 
of taking things upon trust, are, with increased determination, 
appealing from the decisions of men ; and even sceptics them- 
selves are beginning to doubt, whether, in their sceptical 
wanderings, they have not got out of the way, and may not 
be in danger of being lost. 

Whenever an epidemic sweeps over the world, we take it 
for granted that there is some universal cause ; and, on the 
same principles, when we witness the wide-spread aberration 
of mind on the subject of evidence, we conclude that there 
are some causes of corresponding extent and power which 
produce the result. 

It will be the object of this lecture to develop some of the 
causes of this mental phenomenon, as respects the being of 
God, the inspiration of the Bible, and the exposition of some 
of its doctrines. 

1. Undoubtedly, the generic cause, without which all 
others would be powerless, is to be sought in the alienation 
of man from God, and his deep aversion to the responsibili- 
ties of his perfect and eternal government. It might not at 
first be supposed that a perfect government, consulting 
wisely and benevolently the highest good of every subject, 
could be an object of aversion ; and to loyal minds it would 
not be ; but to the disloyal its very perfection and stability 
are its terrific attributes. An attempt to execute strictly the 
laws of the land, on all points, would create a revolution, — 
not because the laws are not good, but because men are evil. 
And it is because God is good, and men are evil, that they 
are averse to responsibility, and seek to alleviate their fears 
bjr the interpoaition of uncertainty and doubt. They are 
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willingly negligent of the acquisition of evidence, and bIow 
of heart to believe what is proved, and dexterous, by inat- 
tention, to throw the testimony into a quick oblivion, and 
perpetuate around them a sceptical and unrealizing state of 
mind. 

2. The great perversion of Christianity during the dark 
ages, by the down&ll of the Boman empire, the incursion of 
the northern barbarians, and the extinction of civil and 
religious liberty, has been, from age to age, a source of 
prejudice against Christianity, and a fruitful cause of 
declamation and scepticism. 

During the midnight which settled down upon the world 
by the extinction of science and religion, the feudal system 
arose, which lies at the foundation of tiiat inequality of rank 
and property which characterizes and curses modem Europe. 
To perpetuate this unjust monopoly, the state gave its pro- 
tection to the church, and the church gave its terrific power 
to the state, until at length the church became the ascendant 
power, and ruled the world with a rod of iron. Under this 
ecclesiastical despotism, the nations of the civilized world 
groaned, and travailed in pain, a thousand years. 

During this long night, liberty, and virtue, and vigorous 
enterprise, slept in chains, and were punished as felons ; while 
no debasement, or impurity, or fraud, or cruelty, which human 
ingenuity could invent, or human power execute, was unprac- 
tised. These abominations of ecclesiastical despotism have 
brought upon Christianity an odium, and surrounded the sys- 
tem with a jealousy, which the Protestant Reformation, and 
the restoration of civil and religious liberty, have not been 
able wholly to wipe away. And, to this day, the disciples of 
those who achieved this illustrious emancipation arc involved 
in the odiuj22 against Oiristianity created 'by tia^ Y^\^^*viv^^ 
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idiose horrid despotism tlieir grest predecessors were em- 
ployed to OTerthrow. 

3. The anti-christian oonqHncj, the l6ng-delayed but 
torific result of perrerted Christiam^, has given a new 
impulse to the cause of scepticism. 

The reyival of letters at the Reformation, which emanci- 
pated half Europe, produced so much light in countries where 
ecclesiastical dominion still maintained its empire, as rendered 
the darkness visible and intolerable, and produced, first, 
Deism, and at length Atheism, and the French Revolution. 
For more than half a century, the conspirators attempted, by 
argument and ridicule, to emancipate the people from the 
power of superstition and the priesthood, and the prostituted 
energies of civil government, until they came to the conclu- 
sion that, while irresponsible men were permitted to wield the 
sanctions of Christianity, there could be no liberty ; and that 
there was no way to emancipate the nation, but to obliterate 
all belief in the being of God and the Bible, and to sweep 
away every vestige of Christianity. And this they system- 
atically attempted, and most thoroughly accomplished, by 
&lsehood, by ridicule, and by argument, until, aided by the 
corruptions of the reigning system, they succeeded in obliter- 
ating from the mind of a nation all traces of ^belief in the 
being of God, and a ftiture state. 

The explosion was terrific. It seemed, for a time, to suspend 
the entire action of the divine government, and overturned 
thrones and altars : but it blew to atoms, also, the conspira- 
tors, and all their chimerical hopes. It was like the uncapping 
of a volcano, whose fires rolled one continuous sheet of deso- 
lation over all. It was amid voices, and thuriderings, and a 
mighty earthquake, that the tremendous system fell. 

But, though the effort failed to ovexlhio^ ^e ^yernment 
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of God, and the world haa been warned of the terrors which 
await an atheistical political millenninm, their specious writings 
still remain, to pervert those who have forgotten their results. 
There is in them no great profundity of talent, or ground of 
confidence; but there is in them the best possible adaptation to 
unhinge and unsettle mind; and whoever reads them with 
implicit confidence will be subverted. Charged with ridicule, 
like the poisoned arrow, they inflict a double death : by the 
stroke, they destroy ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, by 
the venom which they throw into their system, they destroy. 

4. The attempt to repress scepticism by authority, and the 
odium of hard names, has served rather to augment than to 
stay the malady. 

It is not the plan of Heaven, that truths which lie within 
the sphere of evidence should be obtained without mental 
effort. Acquisition by investigation, and delight in action, is 
a part of the mind's everlasting employment and blessedness. 
Men ought to think for themselves, as really as they ought to 
eat for themselves ; and if, to prevent infidelity, you repress 
investigation, you may have uniformity, indeed, but it will be 
that of vacant minds. You may avert storms, but it will be 
to secure stagnation and putrefaction. 

It is not true, however, that free and independent thought 
tends to infidelity. There always have been minds, and there 
always will be, who will not submit to dictation, or tamely com- 
mit to memory other men's opinions ; and it is such men to whom 
the Kefomiation owed its birth, and ifrom whom the Bible has 
received its most able defence. And if, as incident to such high 
action, there should be some who sometimes miss the mark, 
they are not to be treated as outlaws. You may intimidate the 
abject in this manner, but assuredly you will raise up around 
the church an army of powerful, embitteied ^^aS^^ssoJ^^ \ft 
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make reprisalfl, by the subversion of her sons. No doubt men 
are aceountable to God for their dangerous errors, and their 
mischievous tendency may properly be exposed ; but it should 
be done in the language of compassion towards them that are 
out of the way, and not in the language of contempt and 
vituperation. 

5. It is not uncommon for men to mistake their feelings 
of unreconciled aversion to truth for lack of evidence. 

We are not satisfied, they say. We are not convinced. 
We are ready to behove, when the evidence is suflScient. 
But the whole secret is, that they are not pleased. To the 
disobedient, law always appears unreasonable. The entire 
anti-social conspiracy of thieves, robbers, burglars, pickpock- 
ets, and swindlers, look upon our laws and institutions with 
aversion, and are deeply prejudiced and virulent in their 
opposition. They regard separate property, and government, 
as a usurpation, and tiieir own disgrace and exile as an unrea- 
sonable persecution. And thus, and for the same reasons, do 
sinful men feel towards the government of Gt)d ; and they call 
ihat insufficient evidence which fails to remove the discontented 
feeling. 

6. Another fruitful cause of scepticism is found in the 
supposed irresponsibility of man for his opinions. 

For tiiat which is constitutional, instinctive, and unmodified 
by volition, doubtless we are not accountable. And, if opinion 
were formed witiiout the modifying influence of the heart, the 
maxim might be just But it is not so. There is no place 
where passion, prejudice, interest, and aversion, have more 
power. It is the will which sends out to summon the wit- 
nesses, on one side only, or on botii, as it shall decide, — 
which shuts the eye, and stops the ear, and suspends the 
^voording pen, and is all awake, currents calamo^ ^ken the 
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side testifies which £iYors inclination. It is the will which 
writes the testimony upon sand, or upon brass, as it fetvors or 
offends. It is the will, the busy dexterity of an evil heart, 
which gathers up and piles into the scales all the specious 
arguments which favor inclination, and keeps out the argu- 
ments which would turn them against predominant desire : — 
and when the light is too overpowering to render an errone- 
ous verdict possible, men see, as in a glass, the truth, and 
straightway, fix)m inattention, willingly forget its image and 
superscription, and even where conviction maintains its 
empire, move the tongue in opposition to the better judgment. 

Such being the meddling and powerful dexterity of the heart, 
it needs powerful responsibility to bind it to good behavior. 
Among holy beings, responsibility is the guardian of virtuous 
action. Nothing in heaven thrives without it; and on earth, 
among alienated subjects, its cessation is desperate licentious- 
ness. How can it be expected that men will toil through 
extended investigations, and hold the balance even against 
fear, and diversions of interest or passion, without motive? 
As well might morality be reconciled with total in-esponsi- 
bility of action, as an enlightened and correct belief. 

7. The demand of evidence on moral subjects, which the 
nature of mind renders impossible, is another cause of scep- 
ticism. 

Why, it is said, could not God make unbelief impossible, 
as in consciousness and demonstration 7 Because the truths 
to be proved lie beyond the limits of consciousness, or the 
scope of the mind's intuition, or the cognizance of the senses. 
Who can demonstrate the history of the American Revolution, 
the adoption of the constitution, or its correct exposition 7 
The great business of life is guided by experimeiil, ^mk)^ .^ 
and testimony; and though it admits of moxiV Qfc\:\aixi\r3^SN» 

6 
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admits of prejudice, and folly, and wilful evasion. Let one 
of these philosophers put in practice his own maxim, and we 
shall perceive his folly. He sends for his physician: — " Sir, 
can you demonstrate that I am sick, and what ails me, and 
what will cure me 7 " " Not exactly ; but I perceive symptoms 
of indisposition upon you. I know, by observation, what dis- 
ease they indicate; and, by experience, I have ascertained 
the remedy." " None of your quackery ! — I am not a man 
to be imposed upon ! Demonstrate to me that I am sick, and 
what ails me, and what will cure me, or I have no further 
occasion for your services." He sends for his merchant : — 
"But first I wish to be certified of the correctness of your 
charge^. Can you demonstrate that these articles were taken 7 ' ' 
**I can prove it by satisfactory evidence." " I shall not be 
satisfied by any evidence but demonstration." He sends for 
his attorney : — "I think it probable that I may soon leave this 
loose-jointed world. Can you inform me how I can demon- 
strate my last will and testament in favor of my beloved wife 
and children?" "Indeed, sir, I cannot." "Then, petti- 
fogger, leave me, as I hope soon to leave this world of visions 
and of doubts!" 

8. The pushing of investigation, without first principles, com- 
petent instruction, and study, is a finiitful cause of scepticism. 
The dependence of high and sublime truths on those which 
Bijre obvious is such, that no man who neglects the elements 
of knowledge can possibly unlock and enter her secret cham- 
bers. What mind can reach the depths of the mathematics, 
the heights of astronomy, or the secrets of chemistry, without 
attending to the alphabet of these sciences ? What progress 
has ever been made by man in knowledge, but as theories 
have been abandoned, and intuition, and experience, and evi- 
dsnnfi. xaade the basis of knowledge 1 — aiidye\,,m\Sio\3Lt kca^^ 
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compass, or chart, or study, men plunge into the profound of 
theology, and grope, and rend and involve the subject, until 
desperation or despondency puts an end to their fruitless labor, 
in a state of scepticism. It is a law of Heaven, that men shrill 
acquire knowledge on all subjects, in the first instance, b/ 
instruction, and careful, persevering mental application. But 
sceptical men insist on being self-taught, and that, also, 
without the tax of patient mental application. 

9. The pushing of investigation beyond the boundaries of 
knowledge is a frequent cause of discouragement and scep- 
ticism ; going beyond the sphere of consciousness, or of intu- 
ition, or of the senses, into the territories of theory, aiid 
twilight, and conjecture. These, often, are men of vigorous 
minds and impatient desire ; and, comet-like, launch forth in 
their fiery career : but, having gone beyond the centripet:il 
attractions of the moral universe, they fall by their own den.;- 
ity, and flounder amid the bogs and quagmires of chaos ai.d 
old night; or, like the adventurous navigator, they launch ov.t 
on an unknown sea, tempest- tossed and not comforted, ev.r 
dreaming that some land is near, and straining their sightless 
eyeballs upon darkness, in the constant expectation of tlio 
bursting out of some great light, — to whom is still reserved 
the blackness of darkness. For, though their strength were 
equal to that of Polyphemus, it is exerted, without vision, in 
smiting upon the waters, to raise a mist about their OAvn 
heads. 

10. The society of sceptical men, who are scoffers and 
partisans in the warfare against Christianity, is a powerful 
cause of scepticism. 

All whose confidence in the Bible falters, are not scofiers. 
Many venerate Christianity, and would by no means impair 
its influence on other minds, who feel, and aomel\Tcvfe'3»\^x5s&\\\*. 
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the unsettled condition of their own. But there are men 
who are inflamed with the madness of unbelief, and who asso- 
ciate and systematize their efforts to undermine the confidence 
of the community in Christianity ; and, to the young who fall 
under their influence, their words of scorn are terrific as bat- 
teries, contagious as the plague, corrosive as canker, and 
deadly as poison. In their associations they assail the inex- 
perienced with false statements which they are not able to 
contradict, with sophistry which they cannot detect, with 
objections which they cannot answer, and with blasphemies, 
made eloquent by the inspiration of the bowl, which amaze 
and confound them. The den of lions, and the retreat of 
adders and vipers, are not more perilous to life than these 
evil communications are to a sound mind and confidence in 
evidence. 

Philosophy is the nature which God has given to things, 
as perceived by the human mind ; to matter and to mind, in 
the endless relations of cause and efiect, motive and choice. 
And, so far as the properties and laws of created things lie 
within the cognizance of our faculties, they constitute the 
material of all knowledge, and of all experience. 

The Bible itself, while it never professedly teaches, always 
assumes, and never contradicts, the true philosophy of things. 
When it describes things as they appear to the eye, the 
appearance corresponds with the description ; when it as- 
sumes the nature, or attributes, or relations and consequences 
of things, observation verifies always the accuracy of the 
assumption. It cannot be interpreted without it, and cannot 
be explained in opposition to it. Indeed, the interpretation 
of language, as figurative or literal, turns on the known 
properties of the subjects spoken of; and, of several meanings 
possible, the nature of the subject decides t\ie ad^^itiow. 
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ThediiBknltyinllie primitiYe age, and eyer dnoey has been, 
{hat &lBe philoflOfAy has been interpolated in nature's book, 
and the attempt pertinaciooslj made to aooonunodate the 
BiUe to those fiicts which neyer happened, and to muke 
those theoretical i^paritions the expositions of truth; — a pro- 
cess which has kept torture upon Holy Writ, and an earth- 
quake in the church, to this day ; and neyer will the riyer of 
llie water of life run pure, and copious, and irresistible, ex- 
tending uniyersal life in its course, till all the interpolations 
of a false philosophy are blotted out from nature's page, 
and rent from the system of interpretation, and thrown 
away. 

11. With these remarks in yiew, I proceed to obserye, that 
the creeds of the Reformation are often made the occasion of 
perplexity and doubt to inexperienced minds. 

They contain, unquestionably, the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ; and they have stood through 
ages, against the encroachments of error, as the iron-bound 
shores to the ocean. But they were constructed amidst the 
most arduous controversy that ever taxed the energies of 
man, and with the eye fixed upon the errors of the day, and 
on the points around which the battle chiefly raged. On somo 
topics they are more fall than the proportion of the faith now 
demands ; some of their phraseology also, once familiar, would 
now, without explanation, inculcate sentiments which are not 
scriptural, which the framers did not believe, and the creeds 
were never intended to teach. They present also the results 
of investigations, without giving to the reader the inter- 
vening steps, without which, minds not favored with leisure 
and undisciplined by study could not easily arrive at tlio 
conclusions. 

Of course^ they appear rather as insulateSi, inSkfirgeo^a'^^'k 

6* 
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abstract propositions, than as the symmetrical parts and pro- 
portions of a beautiful and glorious system of divine legisla- 
tion, for maintaining the laws and protecting the rights of the 
universe, while the alienated are reconciled and the guilty 
are pardoned ; and though, as abstract truths correctly 
expounded according to the intention of the framers, they 
unquestionably inculcate the system of doctrines contained in 
the Holy Scriptures ; and though, as land-marks and bounda- 
ries between truth and error, they are truly important, — yet, 
as the means for the popular exposition and the saving appli- 
cation of truth, they are far short of the exigencies of the day 
in which we live ; mere skeletons of truth, compared with the 
system clothed and beautified, and inspired with hfe, as it 
exists and operates in the word of God. Unhappily, also, 
some of the most important truths they inculcate are, in their 
exposition, so twisted in with the reigning philosophy of the 
day, as to be, in the popular apprehension, identified with it ; 
and are made odious and repellent by its errors, as if these 
philosophical theories were the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible. There is no end to the mischief which false philoso- 
phy, employed in the exposition and defence of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, has in this manner accomphshed. Good 
men have contended for theories, as if they were vital to the 
system, and regarded as heretical those who received the 
doctrine of the Bible, and only rejected their philosophy. 
They have cried out against and renounced philosophizing, 
when it was their own philosophizing which divided and agi- 
tated the church. In this manner, the church has been filled 
with controversies, and feuds, and jealousies ; and intelligent 
men, offended alike by absurd philosophy and unchristian con- 
troversies about it, have, in the conflict of opinion, become 
^'^eouraged and disgasted, and have either adopted heretical 
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opiiioiiB or become soepticaL It is my deliberate opini(Ki| 
ifaat the fiJfie philosc^hy which has been employed for the 
exposition of the Calvinistic system, has done more to obstruct 
tihe nuunch of Ghiistumity, and to paralyze the saving power 
of the Gospel, and to raise up and organize aroond the church 
the nmrambered mnltitade to behold, and wonder, and despise, 
and perish, than all other causes beside. There is no subject 
which so moves my compassion, or fills my soul with regret, 
or my heiyrt with the feeling, '' that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the shun of the daughter of my people!" 

Nor is it to be expected that the €k)8pel will ever be 
attended with its primitive power in sudden and numberless 
oomversioiis, till it is again, as it then was, preached in 
demoDstration of the spirit and of power, unobstructed by the 
clouds and darkness of a &Ise philosophy. The points 
especially affected by this philosophy are vital to the prin- 
ciples of moral government, and involve the constitutional 
perceptions of truth, the universal dictates of common sense, 
and the unequivocal elements of accountability, as recognized 
in human government, as sanctioned in the Bible, and as 
employed by the Holy Spirit in convincing men of sin, and 
of God's justice in their condemnation. K the theories of 
this philosophy are not absurd, nothing is absurd; and if they 
are not false, nothing is false ; and if, according to them, the 
conduct of God is not indefensible and unjust, it is only 
because what God does is right, simply and only because he 
does it, and therefore nothing which he does can be unjust. 

The points to which I allude, as violated by a false philoso- 
phy, are, the principles of personal identity, — by which the 
posterity of Adam are distinct from, and not to be confounded 
with, their ancestor; the principles of peraonaX ^LCGwrci^siaii^^ 
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and desert of punishment, — that men are not made account- 
able and punishable for the conduct of Adam, though liable to 
sin and misery, as its universal consequence ; the nature of 
gin and of holiness, considered not as material qualities or the 
substance of the soul, or as instincts, but as the spontaneous 
action of mind under moral government, in the full possession 
of all the elements of accountability ; .and, above all, the doc- 
trine of the decrees of God, and the universal certainty of all 
events to his fore-knowledge : to which may be added, the 
nature of the atonement and its extent, and the doctrines of 
election and reprobation as they shine in the Bible, and 
not through the medium of a perverting philosophy. 

Whatever of these philosophical theories appertained to 
ihe system during the arduous conflict for civil and reli- 
gious liberty against the Papal despotism of modem Europe, 
men endured, — even swallowed them unhesitatingly, almost 
unthinkingly, in the presence of a greater evil ; but, since 
the conflict has passed away, and the nature of mind and 
moral government is better understood, and the numbers 
who think and will think for themselves multiply, the repug- 
nance to this felse philosophy has steadily increased, and will 
increase, till that which is adventitious and false is relin- 
quished, and the truth is preached in its purity and unbroken 
power. 

12. These evils of philosophy have, however, been greatly 
aggravated by the caricatures of Calvinism, which, on all 
sides, have been multiplied. 

I have never seen or heard a correct statement of the 

Calvinistic system from an. opponent. Consult almost any 

oracle of opposition as to what is Calvinism, and the response 

will be, Calvinism is that horrible system which teaches that 

God has Ibreordained and fixed, by irresistible omnipotence, 
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uliilaoeTer ccxmeiito pass; tiist lie has made & tezy small 
nnmber of manttnd on porpoad to be sa^ed, and all the icst 
onpnxpoae to damn them; tiiai an atonement by weight and 
measnn baa been made finr the elect only, bat which is 
oflbred to the non-elect on conditions impossible to be com- 
plied with, and they are damned for not accepting what did 
not beikog to them, and cooldnot haye saved them if they had 
leoeiTed it ; and that infimts, as well as adnlts, are included 
in the decree of reprobation, — and that heU, no donbt, is 
paved with their bones. 

It is needless to say that fidsehoods more absolute and 
entire were never stereotyped in the foondery of the &ther 
of lies, or with greater industry worked off for gratuitous 
distribution from age to age. 

18.' Ealse conceptions of the nature and prerogatives of 
reason, have been another abundant cause of confusion and 
scepticism. 

Beason, considered as a foculty, is the mind itself acting 
upon evidence and moral fitness; and that is reasonable 
which the mind perceives to be conformed to some acknowl- 
edge standard of truth or rectitude. 

In the presence of competent testimony, belief is reason- 
able ; in natural philosophy, whatever accords with the laws 
of matter is reasonable; in moral government and the- 
ology, whatever accords with the nature of mind and free 
agency, and the principles of law and moral government, is 
reasonable ; and in relation to the comprehensive purposes of 
God, that plan is reasonable which will best develop his 
power and wisdom and goodness in the creation and govern- 
ment of the intelligent universe. 

While correct conceptions of reason, as a faculty, prevail, 
and & correct standard of what is reasonable \% i&aasv^x^^ 
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iihe decisions of the mind within the sphere of its competency 
may be relied on, and the maxim, that nothing is to be believed 
which is contrary to reason, is true,-meaning only, that 
nothing is to be believed which contradicts our consciousness 
or our intuition or our senses, or without evidence, or which 
is contrary to the known laws of the natural or moral world, 
or to those principles of order which God himself has rendered 
too obvious to be mistaken or controverted. 

But the feiCt is, that loose and incorrect conceptions of 
reason, as a faculty of mind, prevail, and also concerning 
what is the external standard of what is reasonable and 
unreasonable. 

By some, reason is deified, and clothed with a sort of 
unerring omniscient intuition, in respect to all sorts of matters 
and things. So that one of these sagacious philosophers has 
only to turn his sapient eye on any subject whatever, and, 
however recondite and profound it may be, he sees, with 
the sUghtest glance, what is reasonable about it, and what 
is absurd, and can settle it instantly, with oracular cer- 
tainty. 

Others regard reason as a sort of moral instinct, which 
decides by feeling instead of eyesight, and exercises on all 
points an unerring discrimination. 

But, as to the last popular import of the term reasonable, 
that is, sometimes, what accopds with the preconceived opinions 
of men, — with what it seems to them most suitable and proper 
that God should do, — and sometimes, it is that which corre- 
sponds with their wishes, and sits pleasantly on their feelings. 
Now, when such vague and false conceptions are formed of the 
attributes and capacities of reason, in the utter absence of all 
correct and definite standards of comparison, and in that outer 
vsf to which presumptuous men push, their speculations 
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tAem Q(A xagnsalonfl^ and adci no ooanael, and gnres no 
aommiife of Us matten, is itironderfid that men become 
befwDfaed, coniinnded, iroaried, diBooanged, and at leogtih 
aciniitiral^ firani llie wppOBBi. impnaahDity of knowing any- 
flnngl Wlien lliej eoqdore the BiUe, and anal^ 
d«ot of Cbdy inUi audi filae coneeptiona, it ia not ivonderfid 
tiiat tdiat Ihej meet witih doea not correapond with their 
preoonoetved opinionai or with their wiehea, or witih their 
ftelingii; and lliaithejahoald be olfanded, and perplexed, and, 
m deapondenoy and Tezatkm, giye up the knowledge of the 
truth, aa aomething iddch cannot be obtained. . 

14. The fiberlj vhidi'scmie nominal Chiistiana hav^ 
wifih the inspiration and ezpodticHi of the Bible, baa tended 
poweHiiHy to imdennine their own and the pobtic ocmfidence 
in the book 

Haying decided b j reason what the Bible aught to mean, 
Ibey haTe attempted to make its stubborn dialect conform, 
and to stop its mouth where it would speak amiss, or by the 
rack to compel it to prophesy deceits, and — where all this 
will not ayafl — to lop off with the knife the incorrigible pas- 
sagea. But, by the time this torturing, pruning process is 
ended, there is little left which the experimenter himself 
believes, and but little Confidence in that which he affects to 
believe. When it has been once assumed that the Old Testa- 
ment is obsolete, and filled with unworthy conceptions of God, 
and dangerous errors ; that certain portions of the New Tes- 
tament are spurious, and others mistranslated ; that many of 
the epistles are of doubtful authority, and none of them so 
goarded by inspiration as to exclude &lse reasoning, allego- 
rizings, and mysticism, and accommodationflfto the errors and 
prejudices of the age ; that even the gospels ore not a revelsr- 
Hoaij but merelj a history of one, ^Yuydk \n£ms^\t^ "c&sscl 
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wrote down as well as they could remember, but with less 
ability than Cicero or Socrates would have done it, — they are 
prepared for the conclusion, that there is no revelation, and 
that reason is man's only guide; that there is some truth in 
the Bible which was once revealed, which lies somewhere 
amid the rubbish of ages, and the confusion of mistake ; but 
what it is, and where it is, reason must decide, taking up the 
particles of truth by its own attraction, as the magnet extracts 
iron from the sand. No other book could sustain its character 
for truth under such treatment; no other book written 
by men of common sense was ever regarded as being thus 
incapable of definite exposition. Such uncertainty thrown 
upon human legislation would destroy utterly the power of 
civil governments. Were it announced from the bar and the 
bench that the obvious import of the statute-book is not the 
true import ; that more than half of it is obsolete, and filled 
with false principles of law ; that, in the best parts, some 
enactments are interpolations, and others borrowed from dead 
languages mistranslated ; that none of them are the laws of 
the state, but the mere history of laws, passed ages ago, 
which the bystanders heard enacted, and wrote down for our 
use according to the best of their recollection, with fewer 
means of accuracy than the reporters of parliamentary or 
congressional debates ; that they have sent down to us many 
wise and some foolish laws, which need to be modified in 
accommodation to the altered state of society ; and that, in 
discriminating between what is obsolete, and interpolated, and 
misremembered, and mistranslated, and what is genuine and 
obligatory, the bench, and the jury, and the people, must 
judge for themselves, — following the dictates of their own 
reason, — could the statute-book, with no more definiteness 
and autbontyj defend us against the iniiovaUQiia of tlba anti- 
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gooUl gjnkmJ AdA cm the BiUey as HeaTen's law-book, 
be trmtod ifaui, and oontume to be "the law of the Lord, 
OQUfertiiig tbe aool ; the testimony of the Lord, wbich is 
poze, makhigiriBe the shnple," — " the poww of God and the 
iriBdomof God nnto salvation''? Can such loose and low 
cpmeaos of the BiUe be thrown oat upon the community, 
and* not sabtract from' the reyerence and the confidence 
whidh is indispensable to render it the efficient l^islation of 
Heayen? The resnhs of this practice have corresponded 
with its tendenoifls. In Gtermany, it has faron^t com- 
me p tatOT and reader to the frank, unqualified denial of the 
iDspinietiion of the Bible ; and in this country the same treat- 
aient of the BiUe has already produced, and is produdng, 
llie same resnhs. 

15. Another occasion of scepticism is the confonnding of 
the i^ysical and moral power of God. 

Physical onmipotence is the capacity of God to do whatever 
is, in the nature of things, possible to be done by direct 
power. 

Moral onmipotence is the capacity of God to do, by laws 
and moral influence, whatever is consistent with the nature 
of mind, of free agency, accountability, and moral govern- 
ment. 

He did not so make the solar system, as that its govern- 
ment, by the ten commandments, should be a possible thing ; 
or so constitute the mind, as that choice and accountability 
should, by any possibility, be the result of a direct, irresistible 
onmipotence. But multitudes confound this distinction, and 
apply the attributes of physical omnipotence to the govern- 
ment of mind, and, thus drawing inferences against the Bible, 
attempt to explain away its unbending orthodoxy. Why, 
ihej sajr^ if &itb ia necessary, does not Otofli ntfi^^ is^^^ 

7 
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belieye? Is he not omnipotent? What need was there for 
an atonement? Gould not God haye held the heart of the 
mdverse steady, even though he had sanctified and pardoned 
the guilty? Is he not almighty? Does he not desire the 
Balvation of all, and work all things after the counsel of his 
own will ? Why, then, will not all men be saved? Who can 
believe that he will punish, when his power enables him just 
as consistently to save ? They overlook the fact, that while 
by simple power he controls the material universe, he must 
act in the government of mind by laws, and 'motives, and 
moral influence, with reference to the formation and continu- 
ance of free agency, and accountability, and character ; and 
that to assert that God can govern mind directly, as he 
governs matter, is to beg the question, and deny the distinc- 
tion between material and moral government, and contradict 
the Bible, which declares that God, by the law, could not, 
and only through the atonement could, be just, and the justi- 
fier of him that believeth. 

16. Another cause of scepticism is found in mental dissi- 
patkm; 

There are multitudes who think incessantly, but never 
make the eflfort to methodize and digest their thoughts. They 
read all sorts of books, engage in all sorts of discussions, hear 
all sorts of preachers, vainly hoping that, in some favored 
moment, truth personified will stand before them. But, as 
she does not appear, they let the heterogeneous mass float in 
upon and oppress the mind, as undigested aliment does the 
stomach, till fumes and debility ensue. No wonder they 
cannot believe anything. The animal who could not eat 
between two equal attractions of appetite, and at length 
gorged himself by eating everything within his reach, would 
-o-^ » more pitiable condition. 
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17. The moon of clrarch and state in ProteBtant natioiui 
Lm been a froitfiil cause of scepticism. 

It was the result of an order of tMngs which the reformers 
could not change; which, though it sometimes aided, hin- 
dered, more than it helped, the cause of pure religion, while to 
religious liberty it gave little besides the name. 

It was this unhallowed aUiance with the state which with- 
drew the eye and the heart from the protection of Heaven, to 
rely on an iurm of flesh, and ftom the doctrines of Heaven to 
the commandments of men, and which filled up the church 
wiOi professors by subscriptions to creeds and conformity to 
ceremonies, without the evangelical qualifications of repent- 
ance towards God, and fidth in our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
this bad alliance, the Sabbath was pro&ned, and a lax moral- 
ity prevailed within the sacred enclosures of the church, and 
discipline was neglected, and crimes tolerated, in high places 
and low ; while the right of presentation to the ministry by 
the kin^ and nobility, rendered the ministry a sinecure, and 
filled it, not unfrequently, with ignorant, vicious, and heret- 
ical men. 

This preposterous exhibition of religion in alliance with 
the world, obscured her glory, destroyed her purity, and 
broke her power, and emancipated men jfrom the domioion 
of Christianity, to fall back upon scepticism and infidelity. 

In this country, we have indeed no union of church and 
state ; and yet we have not escaped entirely the amalgama- 
tion of the church and the world. Just in proportion as, on 
principles of superstition, or formality, or policy, men with- 
out holiness are recognized as members of the church of 
Christ, the same results will follow : a lax observance of the 
Sabbath, a loose morality and formal worship, antinomian 
&talitjr^ or Amunian hxity of doctrine, \)0\5a. oi ^\stfJcL \^^^ 
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grieve the Spirit, and abandon man to his own heart's lust. 
It was this amalgamation of the church with the world, in 
New England, by a profession without evidence of piety, 
that stopped, for seventy years, those revivals with which 
the colonies commenced, and which began again only with the 
restoration of the scriptural tenure of membership, by a cred- 
ible profession of holiness. It was this amalgamation which 
brought unconverted men into the ministry, and introduced 
first a lax Calvinism, and then Arminianism, and then 
Arianism, and after that Socinianism, till at length scepticism 
became the predominant cast of those who were not profess- 
edly evangelical. 

The attempt making by some to annihilate the distinction 
of church and congregation among nominal Christians, and 
to comprehend in one charitable fellowship entire towns, 
parishes, or congregations, is one of the most efficient methods 
which could be devised for putting out the light and paralyz- 
ing the power of the Gospel, and filling the land with sceptics 
and infidels. 

The way to prevent infidelity is not to unspiritualize Chris- 
tianity, and make it simply a religion of forms and movable 
terms, so accommodating that unholy men shall find neither 
reproof nor repellency ; not, so to bring down the church, and 
its doctrines and discipline, that infidels may find themselves 
well qualified and acceptable brethren, without any change of 
sentiment or practice. 

Men of sense despise such temporizing policy. They know 
that religion is either a matter of vast magnitude or nothing ; 
and since these teachers reduce it so nearly to a cipher, they 
choose to go for the whole, and regard it all as a fable. 

If vou search the congregations of the whole nation, you 
scepticism to predominate moat inllaoafc -^Aafc^^Vj^at^ 
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the claims and sanctions of the Gospel have been brought 
down the lowest, and the difference between Christian and 
infidel so narrowed down, that, in the conjunction, it would 
be difficult to decide whether Christianity had been converted 
to infidelity, or infidelity to Christianity. 

18. Not a few are rendered sceptical by the protracted 
habit of believing the truth without obeying it. 

The snares of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lust of other things, spring up, and choke the word, 
and it becomes unfruitful. In this condition of unproductive 
hearing, while the world rises in relative estimation, the con- 
cerns of eternity recede and disappear. The result is a grow- 
ing insensibility of mind to evidence. The being of God, and 
the inspiration of the Bible, and the realities of the eternal 
state, though certified by evidence more luminous and pow- 
erfiil than ever was concentrated on any other subject, assume 
the position of believed but unrealized truths, like those dis- 
tant orbs of heaven whose light, as yet, has not reached the 
earth. The man has a respect for religion, and its institu- 
tions ; and, under the power of conscience, there is at times 
solemnity, and impression, and many good wishes, and half- 
formed resolutions, and earnest desires, and sad regrets, and 
many fears, and many hopes of being and doing better. But 
this, at length, becomes an irksome state. The wane of life, 
and the approaching shades of evening, warn the subject that 
his days are almost numbered, and that eternity is near. He 
would prefer becoming a Christian by regeneration, if he 
thought he could ; but begins to fear that he never shall ; 
wishes there might be some other way, hopes there may be, 
and begins to look around with exploring eye, to see if there 
is not. And immediately, as eagles gather about the slain, 

temptations gather about the ruined man, auOi NcJVMTiXfe^'t '^'ixt 

7# 
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aid. And now the truth, heard before with patience, begins 
to become irksome and painful, and he hears with the reaction 
of excited sensibility. He believes, to be sure ; but then the 
doctrines are preached too much, or with too much terror, or 
too much earnestness, or too much severity, or personality of 
reference. He wishes that ministers would preach the rela- 
tive duties more, and the doctrines less. Still, it is slowly 
that education, and conscience, and habit, let go. In times 
of peril, and of quickened attention to religion, conscience 
awakes, and drives out the intrusions of doubt, and shakes 
his soul with salutary fear. He trembles, relents, and is 
almost persuaded to become a Christian ] but the elastic cord 
which binds him only yields to the pressure, but does not 
break; and, when the momentary effort has passed by, returns 
to its strength. And now the alternative becomes imperious 
of meeting or disbelieving the terrors of the future state : and 
finally he determines, if possible, to disbelieve. A large pro- 
portion of the virulent opponents of evangelical doctrine and 
the Bible, are men who were once nominal believers, and had, 
at some period of iheir life, been seriously awakened abo*t 
the concerns of their souls, until despondency, and guilt, and 
fear, made them sceptics. 

19. Undefined and unworthy conceptions of experimental 
religion, as associated with the weaknesses and extravagances 
of indiscreet and fanatical good men, are the occasions of 
uncertainty and doubt to many minds. 

I do not regard as fanaticism a sudden and deep sense of 
guilt and danger, fidling upon many minds at the same time, 
and followed speedily with filial sorrow for sin, and affection- 
ate reliance on the Saviour, and a life subsequently conse- 
crated to his service. I have reference to great excitement 
w^iim there k Jittle knowledge ; to excessive, unregulated, 
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tnmultaoas feding, — saperseding discretion, and enlisting 
the animal susceptibilities, and nervous ezeitement, and 
spiritoal pride, — regardless alike of scriptural restraint, and 
the deoomin of dviliied social intercourse. When such 
idurl^rinds of irildfiro break out among wood, and haj, and 
stdbble, it is called bjsome a revival of religicm; but, tiiongh 
there shoold be some religion amid tiie vast disorder, I call it 
fimatidam, and tiie real religion of it is like a few kernels of 
wheat amid moontains of chaff), set on fire and blown about 
hj fiirioQS winds. It is owing to such excesses, that lasting 
associations of odium are attached to revivals, eyen where no 
such exhibitions are witnessed, and where the eflfects are 
pure and nndefilSd religion. 

20. Another cause of scepticism is finmd in dissolute 
habits. 

The process is short and obyious. The conflict between 
the man's practice and his conscience is too severe to be per- 
manently endured. One or the other must conform, or there 
can be no peace. To relinquish his guilty pleasures and 
sinfiil ways, he is not prepared. These he will not give up, 
and therefore his only alternative is to deceive himself, and 
still his conscience by false testimony. This commonly 
is attempted, at first, by an endeavor so to expound the 
Bible as that it shall speak peace to the wicked. But it is 
formed of such unbending materials, that, though bent out 
of the way, like the elastic bow, it flies back the moment 
the constraining force relaxes. K wrested, it requires 
too much watching, and holding wrong, to consist with 
convenience and comfort; for though, with great effort, it 
may be stretched upon the rack, and compelled to prophesy 
peace to the wicked, no sooner are the engines of torture 
relaxed^ than it thvuidera out again, ^' There \a uo ^^ai^^^iiK^ 
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my Grod, to the lyicked." The Bible, therefore, to a vicious 
man, is a most terrific book ; with all he can do, and with all 
the help he can obtain to explain it away, it keeps him in 
constant alarm : like the fires of a volcano, it burns fiercely 
beneath his feet, and keeps up a dreadful sound in his 
ears, and shakes his soul with reiterated and unsubdued 
alarms'^, until, in weariness, and vexation, and desperation, 
he turns furiously, and rushes, vi et armis, upon his 
tmrelenting tormentor. And now he stands erect, and 
sets his mouth against the heavens, and his foot on all 
which is pure and holy ; and calls it emancipation, and the 
triumph of reason over education, and superstition, and 
priestcraft. 

Before the epidemic of infidelity passed over our land, 
nearly all the vicious were condemned to do penance for 
their crimes, by a nominal belief in Christianity, and the 
retributions of a future state ; but since that event, nearly 
every man and woman of dissolute habits has secretly 
or openly renounced the Bible, and joined the sceptical 
caste. One illustration of this kind may stand for thou- 
sands. A youth, religiously educated, comes, in quest of 
employment, from the country to one of our great cities. 
His principles are unperverted, his breath is pure, his 
morals are uncorrupt, his conscience is tender, and all his 
habits are good. But he is a stranger ; and, in his vacant 
moments, far from parents and friends, is soUtary. He falls, 
at length, into the society of amiable, polite, and courteous 
young men ; but, alas ! adepts in the wiles of temptation, 
ajad the practices of evil, they spread the snare for his feet, 
SLnd dig the pit for his downfall. At first, he is shocked, and 
recoils ; and they, nothing daunted, renew their assiduities, 
»i2d Jet fall upon his ear their sympathy for his faintness of 
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lieart and superstitious fears. Their sophistry and cavils 
distil as dew upon him, and their sarcasm eateth as doth a 
canker. By little and little, his heart receives the shock with 
less repellency ; and, as he sees that they eat and do not die, 
and hears them boasting of their liberty, the young unhal- 
lowed desire begins to rise in his bosom ; and, as conscience 
fidters, and his fears subside, in evil hour he consents to the 
enticement, and is undone. Still, for a season, a wounded 
conscience pains him, and he passes sleepless nights and days 
of woe. " 0, that I had never left the abodes of purity, and 
come to this guilty city ! 0, that I had resisted and burst 
away, when I faltered and was almost persuaded to do so ! 
0, my mother ! what wouldst thou say, didst thou know what 
thy son is doing? 0, my sister, didst thou see what thy 
brother has become, how would thy pure heart bleed ! " 
But the net is upon him, and he struggles only to draw 
closer the toils about him. The stream is rolling on with a 
broader, deeper tide, which he resists with a feebler arm, 
till, in desperation, resistance ceases, and he goes downward 
in the full career of augmenting crime. At length, his guilty 
pleasures surpass his income, and, to meet the deficiency, ho 
borrows of his employer. Yes, he borrows, — without leave, 
indeed, — but to repay ; and borrows again, and repeats the* 
loan, till repayment becomes impossible ; and at lengtli detec- 
tion and shame burst upon him. And now his character is 
gone, his prospects in life are blasted, and he becomes misan- 
thropic and desperate. He will not reform, and he cannot 
endure the hell which the truth believed kindles in his bosom, 
and resolves to bury his wretchedness in the ruins of his 
faith. He calls to his aid Hume, and Paine, and Volney, 
and Voltaire, and Owen, and Wright, and becomes a sceptic ; 
and between the gambL'ng-table and the \)io\)a!(^^ ^sA ^<^ 
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midnight enterprises of the anti-social band and the jail, he 
spends his days ; till at length the hand of justice overtakes 
him, and he dies in a halter. 

21. I will only add, that implicit confidence in great and 
learned men who have been unbelievers, is a frequent cause 
of scepticism. 

For, though there is no class of men who boast more of 
free and independent thought than sceptics, there are, in 
fiwt, few men who think less, or rely with a more tame, 
implicit, unthinking confidence on the opinion of others. 
They assume that these great men have examined the subject 
thoroughly and candidly on both sides, and that where such 
minds have been unable to find competent evidence to rest 
their faith upon, it must be that there is none. But all these 
premises, so important to the conclusion, are assumed without 
evidence, and falsely. The instance is probably yet to be 
found, of a sceptic who had soberly, and carefully, and can- 
didly examined both sides ; who had studied the history, and 
design, and evidence, and exposition, of the Bible. Many 
who have undertaken to read it, only to find armor against it, 
have been cured of their scepticism ; but I do not believe a 
well-authenticated instance can be found, of a sceptic who was 
^ good biblical scholar, and who studied thoroughly the Bible 
and its evidences, and remained a sceptic. But, if it were so, 
it would be nothing to be relied on, while of men of great 
mind and learning a hundred to one read and are convinced. 
Great minds have also great and evil hearts, powerfiil pas- 
sions, great vices of life, and great aversion to the truth, and 
violent prejudices against it, and an indomitable pride, revolt- 
ing against the duty of becoming little children, that they may 
anter the kingdom of Grod. The children of our Sabbath- 
*hooh, of twelve years of age, axe i^iobaJiVj mxvfih better 
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acquainted ^th the history, and doctrines, and evidences of 
the Bible, than the ablest deists, who have poured forth tor- 
rents of scorn and invectiye against it. Nothing, therefore, is 
more weak, and foolish, and perilous, than the scepticism 
which is inspired by confidence in perverted talent, and 
unapplied knowledge, and the decisions of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and hatred, against the word of God. 

In respect to the remedy for scepticism, there are two 
courses. One is the concentration of the mind upon admitted 
truths, with reference to the immediate exercise of right 
affections. 

The knowledge requisite to the exercise of the affections is 
&r short of that which is demanded to settle all the difficulties 
and remove all the doubts of a speculating mind ; and correct 
affections in view of truth are practicable, while many clouds 
hang over particular departments of the great subject. A 
mail may understand and approve the vital parts of the con- 
stitution of the United States, long before he has studied and 
made up his mind on every particular; and his patriotic 
approbation of what he does understand wiU aid him in the 
study and comprehension of the rest. In like manner, when 
the heart shall render to God the homage of love and confi- 
dence, gratitude and obedience, in view of such exhibitions of 
his character, and word, and ways, as are comprehended, 
and entitled to affectionate confidence, three-fourths of all 
the speculative difficulties will pass away as the mists recede 
before the rising sun, and those which linger will be soon 
adjusted. 

To accomplish this result, however, a rigid inhibition must 
be laid upon the habit of speculation. For the present, 
it must be stopped, and the whole soul be turned from the 
effort at knowing everything to the effort a\. Aom^ \!Ei& ^^ ^\ 
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God, as &r as known ; and to this end, the Bible should be 
devoutly read, with a simple reference to understanding 
and obeying the claims of God upon the heart. Let a 
careful non-intercourse be maintained with all associates who 
would divert your mind ; bring around you the society of 
intelligent Christian friends ; and give yourself, at stated 
times, daily, to retirement, the reading of the Scriptures, and 
ferTe;t p^yer for guiince a^d iUuxnination - Altend 
statedly also upon the public worship of God ; and be careful 
to avoid every practice which would do violence to your 
conscience, and to preserve unbroken, and with increasing 
vigor, all your serious mental associations; and daily, and 
often as the knowledge of duty breaks in upon your mind, — 
do it. Give to Gkxl the affections of your soul, and consecrate 
yourself to his service. Exercise ingenuous sorrow for your 
sins, and rely affectionately upon the Saviour. 

The chief difficulty you will have to encounter will be the 
mental effort to begin, and the difficulty and irksomeness of a 
first attempt to fix your thoughts upon an unwelcome and 
long-neglected subject. It is this reluctance of the mind to 
give itself immediately to the subject, and the faintness of 
heart incident to the early stages of effort, upon which tempt- 
ati(Mi concentrates its power to produce indefinite procrasti- 
nation and doubt. But decision will soon be followed with 
augmented power of resolved purpose, with diminished resist- 
ance, and with the increased influence of the Spirit, till, by 
the divine blessing, you come to a calm, intelligent, delightful 
consecration of all your powers to him who loved you and 
gave himself to die for your sins. 

The course here recommended is not a mere theory, but a 

jpractical prescription, often repeated, and never, to my 

inowledge, Tn'diout auspicious resulta. l\ja.^ft\caniWi^Q>\ui^ 
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men of literary distinctioii and sceptical habits, who obtained 
quickly in this way permanent satis&ctian, which years of 
discussion and mental scrutiny had &iled to bestow; and 
▼eterans in sceptical debate I have known, who, by a devout 
communion with their own hearts and the Bible, have come 
into the possession of abiding confidence and tranquillity of 
mind. These results are doubtless an illustration of the 
promise, '' K any man will do his will, he shall knpw of the 
doctrine," and of what is meant by becoming a little child, 
in order to enter the kingdom of Grod. The man who will 
not obey the Gospel till he can comprehend everything which 
appertains to the vast system will probably never obey it ; 
while he whose heart follows with equal steps the movements 
of his understanding may hope to find his path shining more 
and more to the perfect day. 

There are, however, some minds of such a temperament, 
and of such inflexible habits, as may render the total inhibition 
of speculation extremely diflScult. In such a case, while I 
would still urgently recommend the preceding course in 
respect to the devout discipline of the heart, by reading, and 
prayer, and efforts to feel right, there would seem to be a 
necessity of referring the mind also to the elementary princi- 
ples of accountability and moral government. These are the 
pillars of the temple, without which it is but a heap of 
splendid ruins ; and no one can be conversant with sceptical 
minds, and not perceive their deficiency in elementary 
knowledge, and exact definitions. They always include some 
positions at variance with the principles of moral government, 
and leave out principles which are indispensable to a just 
conception of the subject ; and, like missing a figure in an 
arithmetical process, it vitiates the result. But, the mistake 
having been made, and persisted in, and Vncorpot^Xft^ \^\ 

8 
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every train of thought, is not likely to be detected by the 
subject alone. The aid of some intelligent friend is needed, 
who, in a free conversation, may point out the false assump- 
tions, and supply the deficiencies, and put the definitions and 
reasonings in order ; and, generally, they will move on unbi- 
ased, to a delightful result of mental satisfaction. The ele- 
mentary principles of the Christian system are, like the 
elements of all the great works of Heaven, few, obvious, and 
of sublime simplicity ; and I have never known them disen- 
cumbered, and fairly presented to the minds of sceptical men, 
without gratifying results. 

These elements of theology are comprehended in just con- 
ceptions of the decrees of God, as having for their object an 
intelligent universe, composed of free agents, and governed 
by perfect laws, perfectly administered, — including the reme- 
dial system for the maintenance of law, and the reformation 
and forgiveness of the guilty. They are easily under- 
stood ; and when these great lights in the moral heavens 
arise, they dispel all darkness, and perplexity, and doubt. 
The temptations to atheism, and fatalism, and to heresy 
and error, pass away ; and reason, acting upon correct prem- 
ises, arrives with ease and delight at consistent and satis- 
fying results. The conscience does its office ; the heart feels 
its axjcountability, and obligation, and guilt; and, by the power 
of truth and the Holy Spirit, the will signifies its adhesion, and 
the affections flow forth in those channels of benevolence and 
complax^ncy which Heaven has provided for obedient minds. 

It is not enough, however, that the mind, long vexed and 

bewildered, should be guided once only through the labyrinth 

out of the wilderness into the open field and the light of day. 

The perceptions of the way might become dim, or the mem- 

^i associations might return, to bias and bewilder the 
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mind. The process should be travelled over m the society of 
experienced friendship, till the truth becomes familiar, till all 
its impressions remain, and its light shines serenely, and all the 
perverting associations of error &11 as scales from the eyes and 
chains frt>m the soul. And with such aid, where the commit- 
ment of party, or the pride of reason, or malignant animosity, 
or inveterate vicious habits, do not prevent, the result is as 
sure as anything which depends on the unperverted action of 
evidence and moral influence upon the human mind. 

Where no such guidance of experienced friendship can be 
had, no alternative remains but to add to the first prescrip- 
tion, inflexibly adhered to, the careftil study of the best ele- 
mentary authors on mental philosophy, and moral government, 
and the evidences of Christianity. This, though a somewhat 
protracted and laborious course, is the only alternative, and 
is justified and enforced by the immensity of the interest at 
stake. 

Paley's Natural Theology stands unrivalled as a neat, copi- 
ous, conclusive argument, of the existence and operation of 
the omniscient design, almighty power, and unmingled benev- 
olence, of an eternal mind. But, for just and comprehensive 
views of the first principles of religion, the Analogy of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion, by Butler, is probably unrivalled 
by any product of the human mind ; and, studied thoroughly, 
and honestly, and prayerfUUy, by any mind of sufficient power 
to be entitled to speculate at all, will guide it out of darkness 
into light. 

The motives to adopt some course to alleviate and confirm 
a wavering mind are numerous and powerful. 

Scepticism is a condition empty of enjoyment, and attended 
with great mental desolation. Sceptical men are never satis- 
fied with their speculations, and are never li^WS'i ^^^ ^^^ 
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often miserable. The mind was made for the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and that knowledge concerning which they doubt 
— the being, character, law, and government of God — is, of 
all knowledge, the most interesting in itself, and the most 
important. Scepticism, therefore, dooms the intellect to 
sterility and &mine, and the heart to vacancy, and the soul 
to suspense, on this most important subject. 

It is also an entirely gratuitous deprivation of good, and 
endurance of evil. 

The reiterated complaint, that there are so many opinions 
on the subject that nothing can be known, is as unfounded 
as it is pusillanimous. Were opinions the only source of 
knowledge, and to be weighed by the pound, or to be counted 
by the dozen, to decide by the suffrage of number what is 
true, the conclusion might be well founded; but facts and 
evidence are the material of knowledge, and the elementary 
truths of revelation are just as plain, and their results just 
as easily attained, and just as satis&ctory and certain, as 
on any other subject. On the same condition that knowl- 
edge can be obtained in natural philosophy, it can be 
obtained in theology. Honest, persevering application is 
the universal condition of knowledge in every department 
of the kingdom of God ; and the theological department is 
just as accessible to study, and just as certainly rewards 
industry, as any other. At the entrance it is written, — 
< < If thou shalt incline tibine ear to wisdom, and apply thy 
heart to understaiiding ; if thou criest after knowledge, and 
liftert up thy Toioe finr understanding ; if thou seekest her as 
silYer, and Boarchest fixr her as for hid treasure ; then shalt 
Ihm imdfiirgtaDd the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 
fOod."* 

♦Prov. 2: 2—5, 
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By fiur the greatest portion of intelligent minds who have 
candidly and thoroughly investigated have escaped indeci- 
sion and doubt, and multitudes by the same means have 
emerged from darkness, and come into the possession of a 
settled confidence. It were a libel on Heaven, to suppose 
that it has thrown wide open all the avenues of natural 
knowledge and lit up lamps about them, and shrouded with 
impenetrable darkness the threshold of moral government — 
the gateway of eternity. God is not the author of scepticism. 
He has not thrust out orbs of intelligence to roll about him 
in blackness of darkness. It is his desire to manifest himself 
to the minds which he has made, by pouring out floods of 
light around him, through the medium of his works and his 
word ; and the way&ring man, though a fool, need not err. 

To every sceptical man, I would say, then, in conclusion, — 
The subjects upon which your mind wavers are too import- 
ant to be permitted to hang in doubt. You cannot prove 
that there is no God, or that the soul is not immortal, and 
accountable, and depraved, needing an atonement and sancti- 
fication, to escape everlasting ruin and obtain eternal life. 
But, before you reject the subject, you ought to lye well 
ascertained that the inspiration of the Bible, and its represent- 
ations of human character and the future state, are NOT true. 
Were your titles to your earthly estate doubtful, that fact 
would wake up all your energies, to put the matter out of 
doubt. K you had as much evidence in the night that your 
house is on fire, as you have that you are a sinner, and that 
God will by no means clear the guilty, would you cry ' ^ Peace ! ' ' 
and sleep on, because you did not know to a certainty that it 
was your house which was burning 1 Would you pass a road 
beset probably with robbers, because you had some doubts 
whether they would be there or not 1 3i "jou V^ ^ \£^^ 

8* 
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eTideDceoTpoJBoniiiyQnrcipv joaliave thai Chiistiamty 
M true and BoefKaaem ndnovB^ wosld joa drink, because you 
did not eertainljr Vbow disl Aeie ww desdi in h ? It is not 
cnooj^ that joa do not knoir die Bible to be trae. You 
ooj^ to know it to be fidse, befiwe joa lejeet it : seeing, if 
it 18 &be, nothing is ket; and all ii kst, if it be trae, and 
yon reject it. 



LECTURE in. 

THE PERILS OP ATHEISM TO THE NATION. 

This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come : for men 
shall be loTers of their own selves, ooTetons, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, nnthankfiil, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, fiUse accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, loTers of pleasures more than lovers of God ; 
having a ibrm of godliness, but denying the power thereof: from such turn 
away. For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts ; ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Such are the men whose assault upon Christianity was 
predicted eighteen hundred years ago, and fulfilled by the 
atheistic conspiracy in France against the being and gov- 
ernment of God. The result terrified the Vorld, and sent 
the experimentalists howling out of time, or crying to the 
rocks and the mountains to fell upon them. 

Recently, the disciples of this school, imported and indi- 
genous, having recovered from their panic, wish to repeat 
their experiment upon our republican institutions. For, even 
here, the conjunction of circumstances is not right. Religion 
and law, those cancers of the body politic, remain ; and need 
to be removed, that healthful atheistic liberty may, in its 
deeds of glory, rival all the past achievements of earth and 
heaven. It is not my purpose to insinuate that all men who 
are sceptical^ or who are deists, or tTiat e^en ^ n^Vq ^ffi»j^ 
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doubt or disbelieve the being of a God, have a distinct par- 
ticipation in the views and plans of political atheists, or are 
debased by the loathsome profligacy which characterizes gen- 
erally the real adepts in this crusade against human and 
divine institutions. There are many whom the influence of 
Christianity has kept back from presumptuous sins^and who, 
by their past habits and existing alliances, would be withheld 
from an attempt to turn the world upside down ; and I am 
not surprised at the incredulity expressed by som6 as to the 
reality of a conspiracy in our land against the being of God, 
and our civil, and social, and religious institutions. 

I can only say, that in Boston and New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and through New England and the Middle 
States, such an organization was as open and as well known 
as that of Christian churches, and no formal proof was needed, 
at the time these lectures were delivered. Their plans were 
avowed in their books, and tracts, and newspapers, and incul- 
cated in their temples of reason, discussed in their weekly 
meetings, and threatened as an achievement which was near, 
even at the door. It was boasted that in Boston there were 
six hundred men on their side, ready to pledge their property 
for the propagation of their principles. And they actually 
petitioned the legislature for the charter of a college, to be 
established under their auspices. Of this combination many 
were young men, whose perversion extended sorrow and alarm 
through the city, and created for a time that kind of febrile 
action which precedes contempt of law, and insurrection. 
About this time the female apostle of atheistic liberty visited 
the city, and her lectures were thronged, not only by men, 
but even by females of respectable standing. And the efiect 
of these lectures on such listeners was not the mere gratifica- 
tion of curimty. She made her converts, and that, too, not 
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among the low and vicioas alone. Females of education and 
refinement — femaloB of respectable standing in society — those 
who had been the friends and associates of my own children 
— were nmnbered among her votaries, and advocated her 
sentiments. 

In New York the effects of such efforts were still greater. 
Under the imposing title of ^'the working men," the cam- 
paign was opened at the polls, and in some wards the atheistic 
ticket came near to succeeding. About the same time, a 
society of philanthropists published a report on the miserable 
condition of abandoned females in the city, which produced a 
public meeting, attended by such high threats and furious 
denunciations, and emanations of atheistic liberty, and indica- 
tions of popular fury, as threatened to supersede the protect 
tion of law, and to expose men of self-denying benevolence to 
personal violence. 

Such also, for a time, was the influence of the invidious 
distinction between working men and others, and of the infidel 
trumpet-call to all the envious and vicious poor, that, to my 
certain knowledge, serious apprehension was felt by the most 
judicious and sagacious men, and measures were adopted to 
balance these invidious associations of working men by other 
associations, of correct principles, and thus to paralyze their 
power ; and by lyceums, and libraries, and public lectures, to 
draw the youthful population of our cities from such perni- 
cious influence to the paths of real science and virtue. It 
was as a humble efibii; in this countervailing movement that 
these lectures were composed and delivered ; in which, at the 
time, no one supposed that the writer did ^^ so fight as one that 
beateth the air." 

The unholy alliance has, I doubt not, felt the results of 
these various efforts, in the reaction oIl a N^rtAXOvsa ^\J^^ 
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sentiment, and has been restrained. But they are not dis- 
banded, they have not abandoned their object. Their books, 
and tracts, and newspapers, are still at work, and they are 
waiting only the recurrence of such a moral atmosphere as 
may favor the bursting out of the contagion with new viru- 
lence and power.* 

It is the testimony of the female champion of atheistic 
liberty, whose opportunity to feel the pulse of moral evil in 
the nation was unequalled, and whose spirit-stirring eloquence 
was well calculated to apply the torch to the concealed train, 
that atheistical education must and will come, either by public 
suffrage or by revolution. 

I wish it, however, to be understood, that it is not so much 
the power of this organization, as to its numerical force, or 
even its influence at the polls directly, that is to be^feared, as 
its effect in creating and extending a poisonous leaven, which 
gradually and silently, but really and effectually, shall under- 
mine the fidth and moral principle of the nation, and prepare 
society for dissolution; which, in some eventfal crisis, may 
suspend the attraction of the divine government, and cut the 
cords which bind us together as a nation. 

Their numbers, however, are not to be despised, — includ- 
ing those who are intelligently committed, and those whose 
hearts and habits of evil so sympathize with them as to fall 

* The existence of an extensiye atheistic con^iracy in G^ermany, and other 
parts of Europe, foUowing in the wake of pantheism, is too weU known by 
aU inteUigent men to need any enlarged statement Interesting particu- 
lars on this point are given in a recent letter of Prof. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, in the N. Y. Observer. A large body of European population, in some 
of our leading cities, are in perfect sympathy with this European moye- 
ment In Cincinnati, certain rationalistic Germans have Ikvowed their 
purpose to abolish the Sabbath, and have commenced public banquets and 
theatrical exbibitiona on that day. 
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into and swell the channel of their river, by a natural affinity 
and a copious flood. Were all whom their designs and a 
coincidence of &Yormg circumstances might bring under their 
influence drawn out, it would develop a terrific numerical and 
physical power. The wisdom of God is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in the maintenance of his cause against vast 
majorities often of infuriated opposition, by keeping back the 
bad affinities from an organized concentration. 

It is the tendency, then, of political atheism, to prostrate 
our republican institutions, which I am to illustrate in this 
lecture, — the tendency to stimulate and augment the powers 
of evil, and to suspend the restraining action of the divine . 
government, until self-government becomes impossible, and 
revolution and anarchy follow, and a despotic government 
closes the scene. 

And, whether man be regarded as a mere machine, and 
motive as acting on mechanical principles, or whether he be 
considered as a free, accountable, immortal mind, acting 
under the responsibilities of eternity ; political atheism must 
difier in its results immensely from Christianity, and its 
influence be most baleful : for, if it is by motive, as a mechan- 
ical power, that he is moved to good and deterred from evil, 
what is the motive of a momentary existence, to an existence 
without end? A drop to the ocean — an atom to the uni- 
verse. But, if mind is voluntary and accountable in its 
action, and motive is the good or evil associated by a divine 
constitution with holiness or sin, through endless ages, then 
is the power of the divine government proportioned to the 
strength of desire for good and aversion to evil, and to the 
magnitude, and certainty, and duration, of its rewards and its 
penalties. Atheism, then, lets out a race of famished, infuri- 
ated animals^ goaded by instinct, and unieali^^ Vj ^\^ 
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spectiye hopes and fears, to rend and devour, and destroy and 
b6 destroyed, as one class of insects sweeps away another. 
How can a republic of such animals be sustained, — which 
no eye of God inspects, no law restrains, upon which no hope 
of eternity dawns, and no fear darkens ? 

The necessity of intelligence and virtue to the perpetuity 
of republican liberty is as real as it is proverbial. Despot- 
ism may coerce the obedience of dark, ferocious mind against 
inclination, and lay its heavy hand upon the boiling wrath 
within. But^ in republics, public sentiment will rule : and 
what will that public sentiment be, which emanates from the 
heart of man, unchastened by the hopes and fears of eternity, 
and undirected by coercive human laws, and not humanized 
by the kind affinities of the &mily, and unstimulated to 
industry by the charm of personal acquisition, possession, and 
enjoyment? — Naked, ferocious human nature, conglomerated 
and condensed, in respect to all its tendencies to evil. Bivers 
do not more copiously and irresistibly bear onward their bur- 
then to the ocean, nor does the rock, loosed from the cliff, 
with more certain desolation thunder down the precipice, than 
man, tempted and unrestrained, rushes on to dissipation and 
ruin. 

All governments originate in the necessities of self-defence 
against the violent evil propensities of man. Walled dties, 
armies, navies, and notes of hand and bonds, and prisons and 
death, are memorials indicative of the indomitable propensity 
of man to evil. It is but a litde, too, which law can preserve 
and protect from ingenious fraud, or successfrd violence. It 
has no sleepless omniscient eye, no omnipresent, omnipotent 
arm. Such delinquents only can be punished as can be 
arrested and convicted by a regular process of evidence. A 
gorermnent is needed to corroborate the public laws of men, 
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— which can look in upon the heart, and iatimidate and stifle 
the young desire of evil, whidi can rouse up fear about 
the path of guilt, and tranquillize the madness of the heart 

Pagan l^islators felt the necessity of such aid; and, bad as 
were the characters of their fictitious divinities, the sanctions 
of their religion were a blessing, compared with the philoso- 
phy of Epicurus, which turned oStrom the world the inspec- 
tion of the gods, and the retributions of the future state. Its 
prevalaice in Greece caused her downfall, and in the Roman 
empire was followed by the extinction of Roman patriotism, 
and by that enervating voluptuousness which undermined the 
republic, and introduced the despotism of the Caesars. It 
was an era of mad ambition, and revolution, and proscription, 
and blood, — a political earthquake, from which the republic 
never recovered, and whose agitations ceased not till she 
sought repose in the calm of despotism. Among the Jews, 
the reign of the same philosophy was to morals what the 
reign of the plague is in a great city, — everything good died 
in its pestilent atmosphere, while all which was evil grew 
rank and abundant. 

There never has been but one government professedly 
atheistic. The National Assembly of France, in the com- 
mencement of the revolution, appointed a committee to 
inquire and report whether there were a God : and the 
committee reported that there could be no liberty on earth 
while there was believed to be a God in heaven ; and that 
there is no God, and that death is an eternal sleep. The 
Assembly adopted the report, abolished the Sabbath, burnt 
the Bible, instituted the decade, and ordained the worship of 
the goddess of liberty, in the person of a vile woman. But 
the consequences were too terrible to be endured*, it con- 
verted the most polished nation of Europe m\o 3^ tv^^\qtl ^1 

9 
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fiends and furies, and the theatre of yolnptuous refinement 
into a stall of blood. The mighty Mind who governs the 
universe — whose being they had denied, whose word they 
had burnt, whose worship they had abolished, whose protec- 
tion they had rejected, and whose wrath they defied — with- 
drew his protection, and gave them up ; and, with the ferocity 
of &mished tigers, they fastened on each other's throats, and 
commenced the work of death, till, quickly, few were left 
alive to tell the tale of woe. And yet, this dreadful experiment 
these men would repeat upon us. The entire corroborating 
action of the government of Grod, with all its satellite institu- 
tions, they would abolish, to let out upon society in wrath, 
without mixture and without measure, the impatient deprav- 
ity of man. 

The family — the foundation of the political edifice, the 
methodizer of the world's business, and the mainspring of its 
industry — they would demolish. The fitmily — the sanc- 
tuary of the pure and warm affections, where the helpless 
find protection, the wretched sympathy, and the wayward 
undying affection, while parental hearts live to love, and 
pray, and forgive — they would disband and desecrate. 
The family — that school of indelible early impression, and 
of unextinguished affection — that verdant spot in life's dreary 
waste, about which memory lingers — that centre of attraction, 
which holds back the heady and high-minded, and whose 
cords bring out of the vortex the shipwrecked mariner, after 
the last strand of every other cable is parted — these politi- 
cal Vandals would dismantle. The fire on its altars they 
would put out ; the cold hand of death they would place on 
the warm beatings of its heart ; to substitute the vagrancy of 
desire, the rage of lust, and the solitude, and disease, and 
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deflolation, which follow the footsteps of imregalated natare, 
exhausted hy excess. 

The possession of the soil in fee simple, which to industry 
is like the action of the sun to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, they would exchange for the common field, where 
men perform their tasks, and receive their rations, and eat, 
and drink, and sleep, and die ; while in&ncy is committed to 
the tender mercies of state nurseries, in which, during the 
experiment in France, about nine out of ten died, — a sys- 
tem which, by infanticide and disease, had, in half a century, 
reduced by one-half the population of the Sandwich Islands, 
and, were it to be universal and permanent, would, in a few 
centuries, nearly depopulate the earth. 

Thus would political atheism suspend the kind attractions 
of Heaven upon us, and let out the storm of guilty passion, 
and, by one disastrous wave, from stem to stem make a clear 
breach over us, sweeping away what patriots, and Christians, 
and Heaven, have done to render us happy. 

It would unspiritualize our souls, cut off eternity from our 
being, to hang its leaden weights upon the wheels of our 
machine, till it run down and stop forever. It would teach 
us to regard accountability as a fiction, and right and wrong 
as obsolete terms, without use or meaning; while, with 
signal consistency, it anathematized the ministry of Christ, 
eulogized the most abominable crimes, and covered the most 
exalted virtues with contempt and obloquy. 

The entire system is constructed for the accommodation of 
the most disgusting licentiousness, and produces the most 
fearful paroxysms of infuriated depravity. It reduces man 
to be the insect of a day, and renders murder an event of no 
more magnitude than the killing of a fly. " What is it to 
kill a man 7 " — said one of these atheistic -pYolQefii^et^^^^fK^^ 
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the work of death was going on, and the blood was flowing 
from the guillotine as from an inexhaustible fountain, — '^ Only- 
just to change the direction of a few ounces of blood." And 
so, in the progress of the revolution which they contrived and 
let out upon the world, they changed, in about five millions 
of instances, the direction of a few ounces of blood. 

But more than sufficient has been said to establish the 
Vandal tendency of political atheism upon our republican 
institutions. K the iron governments of Europe, justified 
by age, custom, power, and the sanctions of eternity, per- 
verted to sustain them, could not stand, how shall we of 
yesterday escape, should the action of the same baleful cause 
be concentrated upon us 7 To us it would be like the falling 
of the dam, and the desolation of the unobstructed flood, — 
like the extinction of the orb of day, — like the suspension 
of gravity, and the reign of chaos. 

It is not so difficult, however, to convince you of the tend- 
encies of political atheism, as it is to awaken any suitable 
apprehension of any real danger from the concentrated, inde- 
fiitigable and extended action of these men ; the very enor- 
mity of the system tending to inspire incredulity. Bad, 
indeed, you are prepared to say, is the system — blasphemous 
— detestable; but what can such men do — mere visiona- 
ries, fools, and madmen? No doubt this testimony is true. 
But, if you possessed indubitable evidence of a conspiracy 
formed to bum the good city of Cincinnati, composed only 
of visionaries, fools, and madmen, would you sell your engines, 
and disband your fire-companies, and go to sleep, because 
there were no honest and sober men among them ? Who are 
better qualified than visionaries and madmen to scatter fire- 
brands, arrows, and death? 
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But sorely the absurdity of the system must be its 
antidote. 

Alas ! Does the history of the world prove that absnrdiiy 
is an efficacious antidote to error? What absurdities can be 
conceived greater than men have swallowed in all ages? 
They are not delicate about the dose, provided its lethean 
power puts conscience to sleep, and reconciles impunity with 
crime. 

But the system can never prevail. It contains the elements 
of its own destruction. It would depopulate the world. — I 
know it ; but millions, in the mean time, may perish, as mil- 
lions did perish in France in the making of the abortive 
experiment. The philosophists of France believed and 
taught that the emptying of the earth of one entire generation 
would be a cheap price for the achievement of atheistic lib- 
erty ; and they sacrificed hecatombs, and at last discovered 
that atheism leads to despotism, and not to liberty. 

But, in our country, these philosophers are, to be sure, 
weak, misguided, and visionary ; yet they are not ferocious, 
but mild, polite, well-meaning, honest men. — Ad<^ ^, with 
few exceptions, they were in France, till blvx^ oegan to flow, 
— and then, like the tame lion who has tasted blood, they 
were furies ; while from morning till night, and from night 
to morning, the guillotine groaned with its labor, and wore 
off its edge in its bloody work. There is no ferocity which 
is equal to that which prevails where the madness of licen- 
tious liberty predominates, and the fear of God and the 
protection of law fail, in the presence of an atheistic mob. 

But in this country it is not proposed to revolutionize by 
force, but by public sentiment, till it shall speak out at the 
polls. — And so they proposed to do in France, and drevr 
some honeat men into their alliance. B\xt '^Vew ^^ ^x^'^^sa.^ 

9* 
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was opened, it ran blood, instead of water ; and though to 
open it were easy, to close it surpassed their power. 

But the people of this country are too enlightened eyer to 
become the dupes of such folly. 

No doubt of it, if they will consent to open their eyes upon 
the menacing evil, and to concentrate upon it the withering 
power of public indignation and stem resistance. But who 
can say that an orga^dzed band, winding their dark way, and 
watching their opportunity in some eventful crisis of national 
peril, may not, in evil hour, Ml on a moment when a spark 
upon the train may be irretrievable ruin? And who would 
trust good-natured, visionary incendiaries about the maga- 
zine ? And who would sleep over such a mine? 

But their numbers are too small, and their influence too 
contemptible, to justify apprehension.^ 

The number of vicious, unprincipled, and ambitious, and 
desperate, and reckless men, of whose iofluence, through vari- 
oos bad affinities, they might avail themselves, is not small. 
And scepticism is now ^ epidemic of the world, as super- 
BtiUv^ '"^ in the dark ages ; and if^ under the &vor of the 
one, Peter tne ^ermit stirred up a crusade for the cross, 
it ought to be remembered that, under the other epidemic, 
Voltaire, with equal power, stirred up a crusade against it. 

A republic whose constituents are intelligenoe and virtue 
affords the most perfect condition of human society ; but it is 
the most delicate, and complex, and perilous, and difficult of 
fffeservatioQ, and &cile of destruotion; and when it fills, 
there is no diaos so dark and dreadful as the anarchy which 
follows. Well might the angel sent down to announce the 
plagues of revolution utter with a loud voice the reiterated cry, 

* Every yeia aince this was vxittea has wgmmM, thdr numbenk 
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" Woe, woe, woe to ihe inhabitants of the earth ! " Of allthe 
materials which Grod has made, mind, no doubt, is the meet 
powerful, and, in its disordered state, the most ungoyemable 
and terrible ; for, though in great masses, and under mild 
and efficient supervision, like the mirror surface of the ocean 
in a calm, it reflects back upon the heavens the images of its 
beauty, — in a moment, should these safeguards &il, the 
breath of some pestaent ydnd may rare oyer it, and wreck 
the treasures which are carried upon its bosom. The cloud 
as a man's hand, then, ought to be watched ; and every indi- 
vidual with dark lantern wending his secret way to the 
magazine should be stopped and interrogated. 

It is not, then, by a numerical majority at the polls only, 
that this atheistic conspiracy may destroy us. They may 
create a pestilent atmosphere, and send out moral contagion, 
and blow blasting and mildew from between their shrivelled 
lips. They may poison the fountains, and fever the heart, 
and madden the brain, of the nation. They may suspend, on 
the mass of minds, those moral attractions of heaven, without 
which society will dissolve, as organic matter would, should 
the attraction of gravity and cohesion cease. Let the belief 
and feeling of accountability fail from the public mind, and 
poverty, and envy, and ambition, and lust, be summoned to 
a crusade against religion, purity, property, and law, and 
how long would the police of our cities protect us 7 How 
soon would the laws of the land be cobwebs, and crime roll 
over us its wave of desolation, as once the waters of the flood 
swept over the earth ! 

I am not an alarmist, to proclaim danger when there is 
none, nor a false prophet, to conceal it when it approaches. I 
trust that my country will live, and rise to a glorious immor- 
tality. But if she should fell on evil timea, «iA \>^ TCfflkR&.^ 
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while the fires of her burning ascend, and the fragments of 
her wreck are passing by, and the chains of her sons going 
to captivity are riveting, I intend to be able to retain the 
consolation of Hector amid the ruins of burning Troy : 

*' Si Pergama dextra 
Defend! possent, etiam hao defensa fuissent." 

The relations of the divine government to republican insti- 
tutions, the absolute necessity of an all-pervading moral 
influence, and the certain direful consequences of an exclu- 
sively prevalent leaven of infidelity, are, I am persuaded, but 
imperfectly, and to a very limited extent, understood. It is 
my purpose to give the subject a thorough discussion, as 
associated with the open, avowed purpose of a class of men, to 
set aside utterly the government of God, the existence of 
marriage, and of separate property, and the influence of all 
our political institutions. 

Let the means and their adaptation to the end be well 
considered: — tracts, and lectures, and paragraphs, and trea- 
tises, addressed to those principles of human discontent and 
insubordination, in the masses, which have rendered it diffi- 
cult to protect life and property, and maintain the peace and 
order of society, — recognizing their misery, sympathizing 
with Uiem in their wrongs, and inflaming by argument and 
by ridicule their envy, and pride, and rage, — tracts filled 
with specious cavils, and popular sophistry, and undermining 
scepticism, eradicating conscience and principle, and inspiring 
ridicule and blasphemy, and the most unlimited licentious- 
ness, — directed especially to the uninformed and unevange- 
lized portion of our population «in city and country, on the 
fitrm and in the work-shop and manufactory, — swarming, like 
the &og8 of Egypt, from the centrie to the circumference of 
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our land, — designed and eminentlj calculated to divide 
sodely against itself by fostering invidioos distinctions 
between llie laboring and intellectual classes, and the rela- 
tively poor and the rich, — exhibiting industry, and separate 
property, and virtue, as offences against society, and poverty 
and vice as the result only of religion, and laws, and perse- 
cution, — till the physical power, misdirected and infuriated, 
shall turn that impatient energy against the institutions of 
liberty, which in Europe was turned against the feudal 
system, and thrones, and despotism. 

Let not the result of these means and of &lse security be 
forgotten, in overturning one of the strongest governments in 
Europe, with fewer means and greater hindrances than attend 
their experiment here. 

When Voltaire boasted that he was tired of hearing it said 
that twelve men overturned idolatry and established the 
Christian religion, and that he would prove that one man was 
sufficient to expel it fix)m the world ; he knew that his infidel 
clubs were organized, and concocting the poison which books, 
and tracts, and plays, and every species of publication, were 
circulating through every artery and vein of a great empire. 
He saw the leaven fermenting, the fever rising, and the 
unquiet earth he^^ving. But, while the magazines of woe 
were filling, the nation slept. While the storm was coming 
on, those who raised it were despised. "What can they do ? " 
said the king, in the majesty of his power. " What can they 
do?" said the nobility, which guarded the throne. "Chi- 
merical, contemptible, what can they do," said the bishops, 
"against us, who hold the conscience of the nation by the 
power of habit and the terrors of eternity?" To them it 
was no more alarming than the mild cloud of evening. But 
soon it blackened the heavens, and pouieA. dowa. fti^'6»^J^\^^* 
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The mining, to ihe ear of felse confidence, was as the ticking 
of a clock beneath the surface, till in a moment it became the 
voice of mighty thunderings. The same results from the 
same causes had come to pass in England, had not the saga- 
cious Pitt, warned by the fete of his neighbors, consented to 
take counsel of his fears, and prepare a resisting power; and 
to his foresight and firmness the civilized world owes its 
exemption fix)m the overwhelming scourge of atheistic revo- 
lution. 

There is no trait in the character of man more surpris- 
ing than his infatuated insensibility to the danger of moral 
causes. 

With the natural world, we can make him axjquainted, and 
lead him to foresee the evil, and hide himself; while, upon 
llie moral world, he opens his vacant eye, from generation to 
generation, uninstructed and unwarned. Its laws are as 
obvious, its causes of evil as deadly and as uniform, in indi- 
viduals, femilies, cities and nations ; and still, while the host 
of evil is mustering, and augmenting, and moving on to their 
work of ruin, he cries "Peace ! " and ridicules those who talk 
of danger. All nations have been let down from the high tone 
of early vigor and correct principle, by the outcry against 
bigotry, and severily, and needless scrupulosity ; and by 
good-natured, simpering, liberal, careless, fool-hardy security 
in going down stream. It was thus the Epicurean philosophy 
unharnessed the loins, and quenched the courage, and divided 
the counsels, of patriotic Greece. The same infection extended 
to Rome, and touched with death the iron sinews and proud 
heart of that vast empire. Among the Jews, it was saying to 
the seers. See not, and to the prophets. Prophesy not imto us 
right things, prophesy smooth things, prophesy deceits, 
which prepared the way for that unparalleled moral corrup-* 
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tion wliich ended in the destruction of their city, and the 
dispersion of their nation. 

The same process, as the natural result of age, and wealth, 
and voluptuousness, has begun among ourselves. 

The energetic virtue of our Puritan ancestry, while we 
refuse not the blessings it has sent down to us, and which, 
with a less elastic tone, had never reached us, we are begin- 
ning to make the subject of apology and the butt of ridicule. 
From generation to generation, the threadbare story is going 
down, that they were too strict; while every son who, in reli- 
gion and moral rectitude, resembles his Puritan sire, is made 
the subject of patriotic suspicion that he is plotting against 
the liberties of his country. 

Now, what have these banded Goths and Vandals to do, but 
to sing our own songs over their cups, and repeat our own 
stale jests, and join us in unharnessing the nation from virtu- 
ous restraint, by loadiag with ridicule, suspicion, and obloquy, 
those who know that righteousness exalteth a nation, while 
sin is the reproach of any people ? If a foreign army of half 
a miUion should invade us, the danger would be small ; for 
the effort would correspond with the exigency. But when an 
order of men are systematically mustering and marshalling, 
and applying those moral causes which, in all ages, have been 
more potent in the dissolution of nations than fleets and 
armies, how is it that those who fear their power are 
deemed enthusiasts, and charged with the designs they would 
avert, while smiling, thoughtless, reckless, good-natured men, 
who cry ^^ Peace ! " are regarded as the overflowings of charity 
and wisdom 7 But it is a charity wliich in all ages has dug 
the grave of liberty, and a wisdom which has buried deep the 
best interests of man. 

K we look at the power of small orgam2i^3L\>cy^^'> ^\si^ 
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Bjstematicall J and perseyeringly upon improyident and unor- 
ganized masses, we may learn not to despise this atheistic 
fraternity. 

The alertness and perseveranoe which characterize minori- 
ties in evil is as proverbial as the phlegmatic indolence and 
security of majorities on the side of virtue and order; — 
commonly the one gains and the other loses, till the majority 
changes sides. In all republics, also, the gravitating tenden- 
cies of evil, unaided, are powerful. All demagogues flatter the 
vices of the community, and all who practise licentiousness, 
and live by its patronage, are open-mouthed for liberty, and 
infuriated against bigots. What, then, have these men to do 
but to row downward with the tide 1 

In eyery political movement, also, the unprincipled have 
the advantage over the principled and sober, in their unlim- 
ited variety of means. These considerations — without organ- 
ized treason, tolerated by our abounding charity — made the 
&thers of the Revolution tremble, before the constitution was 
formed ; whose administration, though auspicious, has not 
allayed the apprehensions of our wisest and best men. Is it 
not an infetuated security, then, which refuses to fear, and 
cries "Peace !" when an organized association of men, wise to 
do evil, and aided by the immemorial downward tendencies of 
human nature, are directing their most powerful assaults on 
our most vulnerable and unprotected points 1 

Consider, also, with how much greater ease society may be 
undermined and destroyed, than organized and built up. 

Slowly and reluctantly does human nature rise from igno- 
rance, and sloth, and animalism ; and many hands and con- 
stant effort are required to raise and hold up the sluggish 
mass, while a single hand may suffice to cut the cord, and 
le^ it thunder back upon destruction. A well-tuned orchestra 
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and a haimonioiis choir desmand sdenoe and skill, while a 
fool can pat the instruments out of tone, and send out notes 
of discord. To raise a garden to its highest state of culture, 
taste and beautjr, requires the experience of generations. But 
a herd of swine may root it all up in a day. 

It must not he forgotten, moreover, in this comparison of 
forces, that, for the destruction of our institutions, the bad 
passions only of our nature are needed in a field where the 
seed is thick sown spontaneously, and the vegetation is rapid 
and rank, and the harvest abundant, without culture. No 
Bibles are needed, nor sanctuaries, nor laws, nor courts, nor 
Sabbaths, nor ministers of evil, to prevent the extinction and 
secure the ccmtinuance of selfishness, and pride, and envy, 
and oovetousness, and ambition, and fraud, and sloth, and 
inebriation, and revenge ; while all possible influence of reve- 
lation, and law, and schools, and families, and religious insti- 
tutions, can scarcely keep 4own the intrmve weeds, and give 
space and nutrition to the plants of virtue. What a compact, 
then, is that, in which the enemies of our republican institu- 
tions have only to aid the vices which flourish spontaneously, 
and strangle the sickly exotics, which our utmost care can 
scarcely keep alive ! 

10 



LECTURE IV. 

PEBILB OF ATHEISM TO OUR NATION. 

Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
ing after their own lustis, and saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? 
tor sinse the fathers feXL asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
bejpuiing of the creation. 

The persons described in this passa^^e denied the provi- 
denoe of God, as the odnM^U^. moral goyerLent 
by rewards and punishments, and asserted the indiscriminat- 
ing empire of the laws of nature. From the uniformity of 
his providential government, they inferred that no intelligent 
moral government existed. They were scoffers at Gkxi and 
religion, walking after their own lusts. They are a particu- 
lar development of wickedness in the last time — the Gk)spel 
dispensation. Their appearance commenced early, and in 
modem days has come out in ample desolation. 

We have given some account of this class of men in modem 
Europe, and have entered upon the consideration of their 
efforts in this country. 

It is proposed, in this lecture, to illustrate, in continuation, 
the perils of the entire system of scepticism, organized and 
unorganized, which goes to suspend the action of the govern- 
ment of Grod, and the influence of Christianity upon our 
nation : and . 
1, The extent of our country renders the efficient super- 
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visioii of our laws impossible, -without a vigorous all-peryading 
tone of intelligence and moral principle. Onr interests are, 
in &ct, one ; but our vision is limited, and our information 
imperfect, and our selfishness, and pride, and passion, are 
great, and impatient of self-denial and contradiction; and 
misin&rmation, and jealousy, and local prejudice, are of spon- 
taneous growth, and, wiih the sinister culture of reckless 
ambition, of rampant vegetation. 

When, therefore, we consider the vigor of our national intel- 
lect, the freedom of our habits, the self-will and self-suffi- 
ciency of our republican character, our boundless enterprise, 
our corrupting abundance, and voluptuous dissipation, and 
fractious impatience of rebuke or control, — is this the nation — 
so fearfdlly and wonderfully made, and so eminently fitted for 
self-destruction — to say unto God, " Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways " ? and to Christ, " Let 
us alone, thou Jesus of Nazareth, for what have we to do 
with thee?" 

Our danger will be seen to be greatly augmented, if we 
consider, moreover, that, beside the collisions of individuals 
with law and order, some of our most perilous movements are 
the conflicts of independent states — of mighty nations — 
condensed for particular purposes into one nation, by the 
individual sufirage of the entire people ; and that often one 
half the nation is roused in fdrious political strife, to coun- 
teract the desires of the other half. 

Now, what motives of human origin and application can 
extend their all-pervading and efficient control over such a 
mass of mind, so diversified by circumstances, and so deh'- 
cately, and complexly, and slenderly allied, and so infuriated 
often by passion, pride, and discontent? 

Who but God can speak efficaciously t/o \5aa ^«^^ <il "s^^ 
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an unquiet sea? What but the omnipotent attractions of his 
glory, and the sanctions of his eternal government, and the 
tranquillizmg influence of his Gospel upon renovated mind, 
can hold such discordant and powerful materials in prosper- 
ous social alliance? These atheists might as well form a 
project to annihilate the sun, and hold the material universe 
together by mere cobwebs instead of his attractions, as to 
withdraw fix^m masses of depraved mind the moral influence 
of Qod's government and the institutions of Christianity. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that our union was 
formed. Nothing but an urgent necessity, and wisdom, and 
prudence, and patience, and condescension, and confidence in 
Gk)d, and his protection and blessing, saved us. When our 
numbers were small, our extent limited, our capital and 
credit and enterprise in embryo, — and at an age of relative 
purity of morals, and before the agitations of party spirit 
assumed their fiery aspect, and terrific power, — the patriots, 
whom nature and the Revolution had made great, and invested 
with unlimited influence, found it extremely difficult to achieve 
the compromise that made us one. And when it was done, 
it was with trembling that the patriot navigators, with 
Washington at the helm, launched forth upon the untried 
deep ; and though, as yet, we have not foundered, not one of 
the patriot band has died in fiill and certain hope. Nor is 
the danger past. Dark clouds environ our horizon now, and 
rocks and quicksands are about our way. Our ablest cap- 
tains, who in ordinary times conceal their fears, open their 
eyes and tell us that there are breakers, and a stiff wind, and 
a lee shore, and that they cannot be answerable for the safety 
of the ship. That she will weather the storm they hope, but 
fear that in evil hour she may strike or founder. The con- 
camona of party spirit now are not the healthful conflicts of 
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jealous liberty, but the paroxysms of envy, and desperate 
ambition, and deadly bate ; not the breath of zephyrs, and 
gentle undulations of the lake, to prevent stagnation, but the 
perilous commotion of powerful elements. What, then, in 
such a crisis, might not be anticipated, should a band of these 
political experimenters get on board, and gain the helm, on 
purpose to wreck the ship, to re-construct from its fragments 
another of better model, and to be navigated under better 
auspices, — to tiirow overboard compass, quadrant, and chart, 
and put out the sun, to steer by conjecture and the stars ? 
What if they are chimerical and honest? How many mis- 
guided men aboard does it require to wreck a ship in a 
storm? 

The unexampled power and prosperity of our nation does 
but amplify the causes of our ruin, and hasten and render 
more inevitable its accomplishment, without the corresponding 
moral influence of the government of God. 

Steam has, indeed, annihilated time and distance, and 
canals and railroads have exalted the valleys, and brought 
down the mountains ; and mechanism, by its abbreviations 
of labor, is relaxing the curse on beast and man, and multi- 
plying a hundred-fold the products of human labor. 

But if other republics, on their little territories, and in 
their dilatory course, accumulated the means of effeminacy 
and ruin in a few generations, how swiftly must our sun roll 
up to its meridian, to set among clouds generated by the 
decomposition of our rank abundance ! 

Nor let us confide presumptuously in the sufficiency of a 
national education. For, though ignorance may destroy us, 
knowledge alone cannot save us. Knowledge is, indeed, 
power ; but it is power to kill as well as to make alive, as it is 
wielded by the madness of the heart, or by moi^ Y*^^^^' 

10* 
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The men who terrified the world by their crimes, did not lack 
mental culture. 

It is the heart which governs the intellect, and not the 
intellect which governs the heart ; and it is by the education 
of the national heart in the first principles of the govern- 
ment of God, and the guidance of the national will by the 
hopes and fears of eternity added to the sanctions of time, 
that we can undergird the ship, and secure to her a safe 
passage and quiet moorings. 

2. The very greatness of our liberty is its most terrific 
attribute, in the presence of organized licentiousness and 
demoralization. 

In a despotic government, force may protect us, where 
public sentiment is too corrupt to secure the execution of the 
laws. But in a republic it is not so. There, when public 
sentiment falters, the laws have no power ; and then, first 
anarchy, and next despotism ensues. The genius of our 
government, and the competitions of party, have introduced 
universal suffirage. The door is wide open to all who are 
bom, and to all who immigrate, and cannot be shut. We 
must live by universal sufifrage, or perish. If we can imbue 
with knowledge and virtue the mass, we shall live ; but if 
irreligion and profligacy predominate, sure as the march of 
time, we fidl. Such mobs among us, as in England they play 
with as the lion would play with the kid, would destroy us. 
Force enough to quell them would, in the hand of an 
ambitious demagogue, be for<ie enough to enslave us. Ours 
must be a self-government or a despotism. Such a nation as 
this must be greatly fi'ee, or crushed by the most rigorous 
despotism that ever extorted groans from suffering humanity. 
Do any exult in our safety, and bid defiance to disaster, 
^^use we are now bo free and so powerful'? The inconstant 
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ocean might as well exult in her momentary tranquillity, 
because her waves are above control ; when it is the very 
circumstance of their freedom and indomitable power which 
gives to the atmosphere such sway over the fluid mass. 

Twice in France the physical power has gained the 
ascendency over law ; and, by the last victory, the discovery 
haa been made, that, to patriots, cities are fortresses, and 
pavements munitioiis. This is one of the most glorious and 
dreadful discoveries of modem days, — glorious in its ultimate 
results, in the emancipation of the world, but dreadful in 
those intervening revolutions which popular power may effect 
in the achievement of liberty, without corresponding intelli- 
gence and mtue for ite permanent preservation. 

The achievement of liberty is not difficult ; the question 
is, where to put it, — with whom to intrust it. If it be 
committed to the multitude, it will perish by anarchy. If 
national guaJrds are employed for its defence, the bayonets 
which protect it are at any moment able to destroy it for a 
military despotism. If to a republican king it be intrusted, 
it will have to be regulated by state policy, and fed on bread 
and water, until the action of the heart, and the movement of 
the tongue, and the power of the arm, as under the deadly 
incubus, shall cease. There is not in this wide world a 

SAFE deposit FOR LIBERTY, BUT THE HEARTS OF PATRIOTS, 
SO ENLIGHTENED AS TO BE ABLE TO JUDGE OF CORRECT 
LEGISLATION, AND SO PATIENT AND DISINTERESTED AS TO 
PRACTISE SELF-DENIAL AND SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
PUBLIC GOOD. 

But can such a state of society be found and maintained, 
without the Bible, and the institutions of Christianity ? Did 
a condition of unperverted liberty, uninspired by Christianity, 
ever bless the world through any conaidewJcAft ^t^A ^1 
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duration 1 The power of a &yoring clime, and the force of 
genius, did thrust up from the dead level of monotonous 
despotism the republics of Greece to a temporary liberty ; 
but it was a patent model only, compared with such a liberty 
as ours; and it was partial, and capricious, and of short 
duration, and rendered illustrious rather by the darkness 
which preceded and followed, than by the benign influence of 
its own beams. 

Certainly it is Christianity which, in this country, rocked 
the cradle of our liberties, defended our youth, and brought 
us up to manhood. And it has been proved that under her 
auspices three millions and twelve millions of people may be, 
protected and governed. But that twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
millions can, without a vast augmentation of moral power 
over mind, has not been proved ; while all past analogies and 
all present circumstances of our nation announce that Chris- 
tianity is our only hope, and that without it our destruction 
does not slumber. 

During all past ages, the vast majority of the human 
fiunily, unblest by revelation, have been idolaters and slaves;; 
and, at the present time, all nations upon whom the sun of 
righteousness has not arisen are in deep darkness, and are 
crushed by a grievous despotism. Daylight is not more 
uniformly found in the track of the sun, thau civil liberty is 
found in the track of Christianity, and despotism in its 
absence. 

The problem, then, to be settled by this young but mighty 
nation, is this : Can a sufficient intellectual illumination be 
combined with a sufficient power of moral purity, to create 
and perpetuate a predominant and efficacious public sentiment 
in favor of a correct morality, and efficient law for the pro- 
tection of virtue and the punishment of crime ? If this can 
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be achieved, the nation will be the safe depository of liberty 
forever. The heart of this mighty people will be its abiding 
sanctuary, and the arm of this nation, uncorrupt, will, under 
Grod, be its everlasting protection; and we shall be the 
greatest, happiest nation that ever lived. Violence shall not 
be heard in our land, nor wasting and destruction within our 
borders. Our walls will be salvation, and our gates will be 
praise. Our sun will not go down, nor our moon wane. 
The Lord will be our unsetting sun, and our Gk)d will be our 
glwy. 

We shall not appreciate the danger of an organized effort 
against our civil and religious institutions, without consider- 
ing the various bad affinities of our depraved nature, upon 
which designing men may easily act, and bring them into 
unconscious subserviency to their purpose. 

It cannot be denied that human nature lusteth to envy. 
No passions in man are more powerful than selfishness, and 
pride, and inordinate desire, and discontent. These were the 
origin of the contest between the patricians and plebeians in 
Rome, which continually agitated and at length destroyed 
the republic. There is a distinction inseparable from the 
diverse capacities, characters, habits, and employments of men 
in which the different departments of labor are indispensable 
to the most elevated possible condition of society. It exists 
in every republic, and, no doubt, it is a constitution of things 
inseparable from the intelligent perfect society of the universe. 
But it is a constitution of providence against which rebellion 
has rolled its most furious tide; and, especially, as the 
inequality of conditions is aggravated by crime among 
uninformed masses, goaded by suffering, and reckless of 
principle, it constitutes a most malignant and terrific physical 
power, looking up with green-eyed envy xtjjoiv ^^^. ^Jaa V^Y^i 
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firoits of yirtiie, and knowledge, and ii^nstrj, in the orders of 
society above. 

None who have not mored through this moral atmosphere, 
and watched the eye, and noted the significant tones of com- 
plaint, and movements of subdued but bitter feeling, can oon- 
oeiye what a magazine lies under the foundations of all which 
is valuable to man. 

This jealousy of the higher orders of society is especially 
powerful against the rich— it is ahnost like the ceaseless 
burning of heated iron. There is pervading the entire class 
of relative poverty a strong feeling of dissatis&etion, as if 
they were injured, and as if the rich were the aggressors, 
and were revelling on the spoils which had been wrested firom 
them. 

The various forms of dishonesty, and p^eulation, and foiud, 
and violence, are but so many symptomatic indications of the 
unpatient violence which, but for the strong arm of the law, 
would break out in one levelling prostration of all which art, 
and industry, and science, have reared. 

With the constant admonition, that this state of feeling is 
wrong — that inequality of condition is inseparable firom the 
be3t possible constitution of society — that its miseries are 
adven^ous, originating from the pLersion of Heaven's wis- 
dom and goodness ; even without intellectual perversion, with 
the understanding and conscience armed against such feelings, 
with the omniscient eye of Grod on the heart, and his voice 
reiterating, " Be still, and know that I am God," — with his 
sword drawn, and his lightnings at hand, and his thunderings 
uttering their voices, and all the retributions of time and 
eternity impending, — it is as much as can be done, to prevent 
explosion and revolution, and more than is done, to protect 
entirely life, and liberty, and property. 
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The constancy of peculation in trade, the ingenuity of 
swindlers and pickpockets, the dexterity of theft, the 
violence of robbery, and the increasing recklessness of murder, 
show what, as the govemment of God &lls back, is rising up 
and rushing in upon us, — show that the mountain is unquiet, 
and that these doctrines of atheistic levelling liberty are like 
„ ™., ^ Mi^ .pen . ^ ^/^^ t. ^ 

explosion, and waiting only for the moment of igmtion. 

Who that has to deal with property, and those who covet, 
does not know the strong fever which bums beneath the 
restraints of law? How much would any man, well versed 
in^the ways of men, give for his outstanding debts of which 
he could produce no evidence, or which the laws, sustained by 
executive power, could not collect? The relations of civilized 
society, and separate property, could not exist an hour after 
public sentiment and the physical power had ceased to sustain 
the laws. 

Let this pestilent philosophy, then, augment the moral 
obliquity of the lower classes of society, by adding the sanc- 
tion of principle to their perverted, impatient, alienated 
feeling. Let private property and inequality of condition be 
stigmatized as an artificial condition, — the work of priests and 
lawyers, of church and state — a vile civil and ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy. Let the laws be traduced as systems of 
organized injustice and vile persecution ; and the soothing 
accents of sympathy and hope be breathed upon the ear of 
suffering humanity by these dear lovers of the people. Let 
them inculcate on every heart the people's wrongs, and their 
own magnanimous sympathy. Let their voice be heard 
without, at the comers of the streets, at the chief places of 
concourse, at the opening of the gates, and in all the places 
of strong drink and inebriation, and Binka oi ^gcJJLuNkrsi ^jx».\ 
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inSmj and woe -ascribiBg their sufferinga to priesteraft, and 
property, and marriage, and yirtue, and law. Let them 
flatter the multitude for virtues which they do not possess, 
and eulogize as virtues their rank crimes — putting light for 
darkness, and darkness for light. Let them praise one 
another, and denounce all whose concord with them does not 
promise aid to their project. Let them bargain their sufiage 
to ambitious demagogues, who care not by what ladder they 
rise, or what is demolished, provided they ascend, — upon 
condition that one good turn shall be repaid by another, — 
until, by collusion, and the concentration of evil forces, they 
gain the balance in some closely contested election, wilih^a 
sufficient mass of corrupt propensity, and evil daring, and 
in&tuated madness, to seize the moment to let out their 
experiment. Then, indeed, it will be but fbr a moment. But 
that moment will be the downfell of liberty, and the over- 
turnings of revolution, and the infuriated pouring out of 
blood. It will be but a moment, and the indignation will have 
passed over ; but, like the inundation, it will find a paradise, 
and leave behind it an utter desolation. 

If you think that such a crisis cannot come on our country, 
you have not studied the constitution of society, the character 
o£ man, the past history of moral causes, or the existing signs 
of the times. You have not read the glowing pages of spe- 
cious argument, of powerful eloquence, of spirit-stirring indig- 
nation,;^ pouring adventitious action upon the fever of the 
brain, and the madness of the heart. 

Hear these Catilines harangue their troops, in the five hundred 
thousand grog-shops of the nation — the temples and inspir- 
ation of atheistic worship: — " Comrades, patriots, fiiends, — 
the time has come. Long have you suffered, and deeply, and 
la all sorts of ways. Property has been denied you, that others 
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might roll in splendor; and toil imposed/ that they might 
inherit ease ; and porerty inflicted, that they might be blessed 
mth more than heart could wish ; and, to add ignominy to 
fraud, and persecution to insult, your names are cast out as 
evil. You snatch the crumbs from their table, and they call 
it stealing ; the momentary alleviation of your woes by stim- 
ulus, drunkenness ; and your intercourse as freebom animals 
is branded with outlawry and burning shame; and all this by 
that intolerant aristocracy of wealth, religion, and law ! You 
are miserable, and you are oppressed ; but you hold in your 
own hand the power of redress. Those splendid dwellings, 
and glittering equipages — those cultivated &rms, and cattle 
on a thousand hills — those bams, bursting out with all man- 
ner of plenty — those voluptuous cities, and stores, crowded 
with merchandise — and boats and ships, transporting wealth 
— and those banks and vaults of gold, — are yours. You are 
the people: numbers are with you — votes are with you. 
Bise, freemen — rise! — to the polls — to the polls — and all 
is yours ! " 

It is true this levelling system would destroy the industry 
of the world. It would augment the number and aggravate 
the poverty of the poor, as it would expel the arts, banish 
commerce, stop the plough, and shut up the work-shop, and 
send back the ruined race to skins, and bows and arrows. 
But what is all this to a short-sighted, infuriated population, 
who know only that they are miserable, and feel that all 
above them is invidious distinction and crime ; and that, to 
rise, it is only necessary to grasp the pillars of society, and 
pull it down 7 Is there no treason in breathing such doc- 
trines upon the ear of discontented millions 7 It is throwing 
firebrands into a magazine. 

The numbera to whom these men and t\ieVr docXxvcifia* \ka:^^ 

11 
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access are not duly ocmsidered by those who think that there 
is no danger. To the uninformed population of our cities, 
and mechanical and manu&oturing establishments, as well as 
to our sparse frontier settlements, they pay a sedulous atten- 
tion. To all the vicious, incensed by the outlawry of public 
sentiment, they send the tokens of their sympathy, the man- 
uals of their instruction, and the trumpet-call to action, with 
unfidtering confidence of their aid. Upon all the wretched 
yoxmg men whom pleasure has seduced from the right way, 
stung to madness and desperation by loss of character and 
blighted hopes, — such as Catiline drew after him to overthrow 
the liberties of Bome, — they may calculate without danger 
of deception. While the covetous, who live by the vices of 
the community, and fear that we are going too fast, without 
intending the extremities which come, may aid to bring them 
on beyond retrieve. Nominal believers, from great aversion 
to the accountabilities of an endless government and punish- 
ment, may, from repuMon on the one hand, and sympathetic 
attractions on the other, be made more than neutral, while 
the forces are collecting, and the conflict is coming on. 
And all who regard the Bible as a dangerous book for 
popular use, might aid the common effort of restricting its 
circulation, and putting down rival denominations, — intending 
only their own benefit, but unable, as the crisis rolled on, to 
stop the overpowering evil. 

The direct and indirect influ^ce, then, of this poisonous 
leaven, industriously propagated, and &vored by human na- 
ture, and the multiplied coincidences of character, interest, and 
circumstance, cannot be small, or be safely despised. 

But if to this onward movement of concentrated power, 

you add the systematic effort which is making to break down 

die moral resiatmo&i of the oommunity, ^itd to open an 
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unobBtracted admissian to the flood, our solicitude may well 
increase. 

The natural course of business and pleasure, in its bearings 
upon the Sabbath, is sufficiently appalling. This day is, no 
doubt, the great organ of the diyine administration. It is of 
little consequence whether men disbelieye the existence of 
God, or forget his character and laws and authority. But, 
separate firom the Sabbath and social worship, no efficacious 
means exist for the religious instruction of mankind ; and the 
cessation of the Sabbath is the abolition of the goyemment 
of Grod as really as could be effected by the disbelief of his 
being. But this dreadful work of obliteration, unplanned and 
undesigned, is going on as fast almost as atheism could desire. 
The stream of commerce on our sea-coast is now swelled by 
the streams of dissipation which pour out from our cities, as 
from inexhaustible fountains, and by the streams of business, 
private and national, which hold on their unchecked and aug- 
menting career; while our inland seas and canals, and our 
stages, and the steamboats, and the railroads, in all directions, 
seem to vie with each other in their all-pervading and 
lengthened career of Sabbath-day violation. Alas ! the 
whole nation seems to be, on the Sabbath, in a state of 
migration, and never in one stay; the sanctuary empty, and 
every stage, and boat, and tavern, full. Who can arrest and 
instruct this vagrant migrating mind, and who train up the 
children of the nation, abandoned to ignorance and irreligion ? 
Could the nation be intellectually educated, were all its 
instructors and all its pupils driving about on wheels and 
boats in hours consecrated to study ? And can the nation 
be instructed in the government of God, and its o^vn relative 
duties and responsibilities, by the way-side, or on the canal^ 
or the hke, running unceasingly tlie r«yee oi >tmvcL^%^ ^2sA 
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pleasure? Assaredly this mighty nation cannot be compelled 
by law to stop and consecrate the Sabbath to the great and 
benevolent ends of its institution. But it is equally certain, 
that if it will not voluntarily pause and do homage to the 
wisdom and benevolence of God, by a spontaneous rest for 
purposes of religious education and moral culture, the nation 
is undone. Europe never will be qualified for liberty until 
she keeps her Sabbaths in a better manner ; and this happy 
nation will not long possess anything to be envied above the 
kingdoms of Europe, after the influence of her Sabbaths has 
passed away. 

But, as if human depravity and the natural tendencies of 
things did not sufficiently hasten our ruin, these conspirators, 
aided inconsiderately by multitudes who know not their pur- 
pose, are exciting a systematic jealousy against the Sabbath 
and its friends. The observance of it, by our fathers and our- 
selves, in the only way in which its great designs can be 
answered, is ridiculed; our solicitude for its preservation 
stigmatized as sainted hypocrisy; our meek supplications and 
reasonings against its legalized violation adduced as pregnant 
evidence of conspiracy against our country's liberty. 

Great eflForts are made also to inspire with jealousy, and to 
play off against one another, the great Christian denomina- 
tions of our land, — to render our resistance impotent, and the 
very name of Christian odious. 

While they were few and feeble, they were despised; but 
their multiplication has inspired alarm, and no hope remains 
but to divide and conquer. Infidels behold with terror the 
great denominations assimilating in evangelical feeling and 
effort; and they know that the consummation of confidence 
and love among us would be death to their hopes. But 
apprised, too well apprised, of the infirmities of gxxl men, 
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— and how open their ears are to suspicion, how much faster 
&l8e accusation flies than detection follows, and that lies 
repeated produce on millions the odium which might justly 
attach to the reality, — they cease not from their whisperings 
and &lse accusations. They are aware how envy opens the 
ear to detraction, and guards it against the evidence of integ- 
rity, by listless inatt^tion, or a jealous scrutiny. They ap- 
preciate fully the credulity of men, and the power of a 
terrified imaginaticm; which, the more it looks into darkness, 
and the less it can see, so much the more belieyes that it swarms 
with gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire. They know how 
tenacious we all are of civil and religious liberty, and that 
nothing would sooner cover a denomination with infamy than 
to attempt its own aggrandizement on the ruin of other de- 
Bominations. And, with these elements in view, they seem 
to have surveyed their ground, and staked their cause on the 
prospect of sowing discord among brethren, by rumors and 
false accusation. 

Their plan is evidently to play off their artillery first upon 
one denomination, flattering the rest, till the first may be 
humbled; the next most feared and hated is to take its turn, 
and be battered down ; — giving to the most tame-spirited and 
abject the privilege of being eaten up the last. 

A furious infidel demagogue, not long since, was pouring 
out his heatec^ invective against the Presbyterians. A gen- 
tleman present said to him, — "Why do you single out the 
Presbyterians 7 Other denominations preach the same doc- 
trines, and have revivals, and propagate the Bible, tracts, and 
missions.'' The answer was, "One at a time. We will 
dispose of the rest when we have taken care of you." 

The allegation of a purpose to unite church and state by 
one^ or bj all denominations, is the moal foo\i^^\i(^^^'^ ^^~ 
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umny which was ever uttered. There never was an enterprise 
more opposed to all the feelings of all the citizens of the United 
States, nurtured from their infency in the principles of liberty ; 
and no project could be conceived more absolutely impossible, 
or which would concentrate such an overwhelming tide of 
public sentiment against it There is, however, one union of 
church and state which is possible, and to which the eyes of the 
community may well be directed. It is the offered alliance of 
political men in power with one or another rival denomination, 
sought for purposes of ambition, or by a tottering administra- 
tion, to sustain its brief authority, or to perpetuate its power. 
It is in this way only that the church ever was united with 
the state. The church never sought the alliance, never 
conspired, and never achieved any such union of the state. 
The state has always sought the alliance of the church, and 
in repubUcs the danger of this kind of tampering and cor- 
ruption is not less than in monarchies. It is true that public 
sentiment would not long endure it, and the favored denomi- 
nation would be corrupted and ruined by the foul embrace, as 
the church in this alliance always has been. Yet the thought 
is full of terror, that the time may ever come when unprin- 
cipled men, to paralyze the influence of Christianity, and 
perpetuate their own bad eminence, shall be able to marshal 
with jealousy and hate the great denominations of our land 
one against another. For so mighty are they, and so furious 
are ecclesiastical politics, that the conflict would be like the 
battle of angels, opening infernal artillery on the one side, 
and heaping mountains on their foes on the other. But mark 
my words : There will never be a union of church and state 
in this nation, unless it be one which is sought by infidels in 
power, to perpetuate their own ascendency ; and it will com- 
mence in persecution, and end in civil war. 
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There is one device more, put into operation by the atheistic 
fraternity, which, in ingenuity on their part, and creduUty on 
the part of others, surpasses all which has been witnessed in 
modem days. 

It is the device of maJdngihe performance of our Christian 
duties, and the exercise of our religious Uberiy, evidence of 
conspiracy against liberty; and the most beneficent and 
indispensable efforts to perpetuate our repubhcan institutions 
evidence of treason. It is reduced to a certainty that civil 
government cannot administer the moral influence which is 
needed to difiuse and perpetuate moral principle and virtue 
through the nation ; and that a vast effort of spontaneous 
benevolence must be made to rescue our nation fipom barbarian 
ignorance and fiendish depravity. This auspicious work the 
several Christian denominations are attempting, with praise- 
worthy dib'gencc, by efforts to educate a competent ministry, 
to multiply the Bible, to distribute tracts, to send out and 
sustain missionaries, and build churches, and bring our wan- 
dering millions under evangelical instruction. 

And what do we hear but the outery of a conspiracy to 
unite church and state? And these are the items of the 
evidence against us : We have a Bible society, sustained by all 
denominations, and have attempted to supply every family in 
the nation with Bibles ; and this is one evidence of treason. We 
have a Sabbath-school Union, in which a million of children are 
taught to read and imderstand the Bible ; and Sabbath-school 
libraries are springing up over the land : and this is another 
evidence of treason. We have an American Tract Society, 
to send out to every door, over city and land, fi^gments of 
knowledge, which, by larger books and Hbraries, would never 
be sent, — little portions of the bread of life, tiU the maia 
supply can come up : and what do we liear W\. ''^ QiOXia\\saRr3\ 
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conspiracy ! " And our tncts are held op, and shak^i in 
onr faces, as eyidenoe to strike ns dumb. Yes, we have the 
audacity, in daylight, to print and giye away tracts ! Time 
would &il me to mention aQ the logical evidences of our guilt 
of this sort, with the publication and repetition of which the 
brazen throat of the lying trump of &me has been worn 
smooth and polished; or to describe the appariticHis and 
fri^ts which have danced in disturbed imaginations, over the 
land, like the gambols of witehes in the days of yore. 

Truly, it would be very convenient to an invading army, 
coming to take away our Uberty, to fill the country with 
panic fear of their own soldiers, and to need no olher evidence 
to confirm distrust, but to refi^ to their rifles, and bayonets, 
and excellent disciphne, and ample munitions ; and yet, such, 
and only such^ are the proofe by which atheists would prop- 
agate the alarm of church and state union. But the weapons 
of our warfitre are not carnal, whatever theirs may be, but 
spiritual — moral — the weapcHis of truth and reason, and 
fervent prayer, and universal action. We mean, by the moral 
influence of Christianity, to save both atheists and ourselves 
from ruin ; and in what better or other way can we do it, 
tiian to be instant in season and out of season, to spread the 
Bible, and circulate tracts, and multiply ministers and mis- 
sionaries to preach the (Jospel ? And yet it is this exercise 
of our rights, and performance of our republican and Christian 
duties, — doing just such things to promote Christianity and 
civil liberty as our accusers are doing to secure its destruc- 
tion, — which they take up and propagate as evidence of trea- 
sonable designs. 

But, by such evidence, what may not be proved ? I can 

prove most conclusively that the formers and manufacturers, 

merchaDta and mechanics, of this city, have formed a terrible 
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conspiracy to bum xis all up. Is it not notorious that the 
farmers are collecting hay all summer, a very combustible 
material, which, all the &11 and winter, ihey are bringing 
in and stowing away in certain places in the city ? What 
can this be for, if it is not to set the city on fire? 
Then, the manufecturers are pouring in and crowding our 
stores with cotton goods, a most combustible material, 
reserved, no doubt, against the day of conflagration. What 
else can they be intended for? And then, we are credibly 
informed, by men who have been eye-witnesses of the feet, 
that there are hundreds of places in this city, where, day and 
night, men are employed in making shavings, which, added to 
the hay and cotton, would make a most horrible conflagration ; 
and what else can they possibly make them for ? And, as if 
this were not enough to bum us up, our steamboats are con- 
tinually bringing in tar, and pitch, and turpentine, whose 
flames water cannot quench. And then, there are a number 
of banks, with great, deep, dark vaults, filled with money, — 
half as much as the Bible Society has stowed away to buy up 
for slaves the people of the United States. What else can 
the banks want money for, but to buy these materials to bum 
up the city 7 And we are credibly informed, that nearly 
every great city in the land is in the same perilous condition. 
Don't you think we had better put out the hghts, and ring 
the bells 7 — Just as much cause for it as to ring the tocsin 
of alarm about church and state conspiracy to take away our 
liberties. 

The bearing of these false accusations on the population of 
our great cities is especially terrific ; for, to the multitude 
who believe them, they are, in their exasperating influence, 
the same as if the pious part of the nation were attempting 
to enslave them, and are calcukted to xo\x«>e w^m ^^lA^^^^^ife 
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tbose infuriated moyements which shall bid defiance to law, 
and with the parements of the streets batter down our insti- 
tutions. 

In monarchical governments, the political influence of cities 
18 a match for the throne. Twice has France been revolution- 
ized, and Europe shaken, by the good city of Paris ; and 
London, had not the reform bill passed, had probably revolu- 
tionized England. In our own country, our cities wield no 
small portion of the political power of the nation : they are 
the depositories of the national capital, the channels of 
intercourse, the concentration of intellect, and enterprise, and 
jAiysical power ; which, if not bound to good behavior by the 
fisar of €rod, and an unperverted public sentiment, no police 
can govern, no troops control. There, also, are magazines 
of woe, reserved for the day of vengeance ; made up of igno- 
rance, improvidence, and crime, and infuriated envy and 
wretchedness, at the disposal of irreligious and ambitious men. 

It is a problem yet to be solved, whether, under a repub- 
lican government, and within the reach of a perverted and 
profligate suflfrage, the pohce of our cities can be permanentiy 
invested with power suflScient to execute the laws for the 
protection of life, and liberty, and property. By an all- 
pervading intellectual and moral culture it can be done ; but 
without an efficient, constant, successful effort on this point, 
the floods of desolation will burst out and roll over us. The 
evangelization or demoralization of our cities may be the 
pivot on which our own and the world's destiny will turn. 

Witii respect to the remedy for political atheism, a few 
things, before we close, may properly be said. 

It is perfectly evident tiiat we must not rely chiefly on legal 

protection and municipal regulations. This would be to 

perpetuate the mistake, to reap the diaa^^intment^ of all 
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pest ages. The experiment of goyerning mind by fi)roe has 
been thoroughly made, and found abortire. The providence 
of God is emsMicipating mind, with reference to its ultimate 
uniyersal government by intelligence, and moral influence, 
and public sentiment, acting under the guUance of Heaven 
and the sanctions of eternity. 

Laws need not, cannot, be dispensed with. But exclusive 
reliance on them would inevitably be &tal. Their benign 
efficacy depends on a state of preparation, preceding their 
action, — upon moral culture and discipline, upon correct 
views, habits, and feelings, and an unperverted, powerful 
public sentiment ; without which, Xerxes might as well chas- 
tise and chain the Hellespont, as laws attempt to control an 
undisciplined, turbulent community. 

Particularly must all penal laws against atheism, and 
infidelity, and heresy, be forever impotent ; for free inquiry is 
the birth-right and the duty of man, and the only condition of 
all-pervading truth, and intelligent self-government. In this 
age of universal action, men will think ; and the more obstruc- 
tions you multiply, the more will the obstructed tide rise, 
and burst out in wide-spread desolation. Penalties and force 
will not avail to repress error ; and if they would, their adapt- 
ation is equal to repress the truth ; and the perverted has, in 
all ages, been more frequent than the unperverted application. 
Laws and penalties have hindered more truth, and protected 
more error, than all causes beside. They have been the 
citadels of error, and batteries against the truth. If, as 
incident to free inquiry, there should be the busy licentious- 
ness of the press in the propagation of error, it must be so, — 
it is, in this imperfect state, inseparable from civil and religious 
liberty. Nothing on earth is perfect ; but the unrestrained 
collision of mind with mind is a lesaei- erX \!tiaxv ^:r>«S55sc^^ 
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attempts at regulation, and in its results the nearest approxi- 
mation to a perfect condition of society of which human 
nature admits. It taxes the intellectual energies of the friends 
of Christianity and Uberty, and brings out an energy of mind, 
and a blaze of truth, and an intensity of benevolent activity, 
which will, in its movements, produce a greater difiusionr of 
correct opinion, and exalt society to a higher eminence than 
it otherwise would have attained, without the excitement and 
V efiForts created by resistance. 

All these efforts, then, at perverting the mind and corrupt- 
ing the heart of the natiouj must be met by argument. 

Truth is based on evidence, reason, and utility, while error 
has nothing to stand upon, and no weapons but sophistry for 
its defence ; and if, with such vantage-ground, the friends of 
truth cannot, or will not, maintain their cause, they ought to 
perish in its ruins. 

As atheism is at present the predominant type of the scep- 
tical mania, those who are set for the defence of the truth, 
and all intelligent men, should be well versed in the whole 
argument for the being of a God, and in all the wily and 
popular sophistry by which it is assailed. The argument, as 
conducted by Paley, in his Natural Theology, is popular, and 
for all who will read it, and are willing to be convinced, 
may suffice. But, while the mania rages, many will breathe 
the infected atmosphere, who have no access to this particular 
antidote : the remedy needs, of course, a minuter form and 
a wider dispersion, and demands, at present, the more fre- 
quent agency of the pulpit, and the constant dropping of 
paragraphs in periodicals and newspapers, and the omnipres- 
ent instruction of fi9icts. 

In conversation, also, at home and by the way-side, it 
behoove the JBcienda of truth -^ not only «iQdeeiaa\kia^ Wt lay- 
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men — to be able to give a reason for their Christian hope, and 
by sound argument to conyince gainsayers ; for the disease 
is as anti-philosophical as it is anti-Christian, and he is not 
worthy the name or the station of a patriot watchman, who 
does not descry the approaching evil, and set himself seriously 
to guaid the commumly against its invasion. 

This nation is destined to become universally a reading 
nation, and may be, by timely care, guarded efficaciously 
against the follies and mischiefi of political atheists: but care 
and effort are indispensable ; for, since their discomfiture by 
Dwight and a host of others, a generation has arisen, to whom 
their cavils are now new, and the answers of other days un- 
known. The time was when Dwight ceased to preach upon 
the evidences of Christianity, so entirely had the mania of 
infidelity passed away; but, as if to take vengeance for past 
defeat, it has rushed by surprise upon the existing unarmed 
generation, and the battle must be fought over again, and 
probably for the last time, before that Wicked one will be 
destroyed by the breath of His mouth and the brightness of 
His coming. 

But, to meet the exigencies of the new generation, the 
evidences of Christianity should be made familiar to the entire 
rising generation, firom the pulpit, and in tracts, — in popular 
fiimiliar argument, — and the little manuals formed for the 
libraries of every Sabbath and common school. 

Especially is it important that the Bible should be studied 
and explained, in all our colleges and elevated schools, — its 
chronology, history, geography, mental philosophy, and natu- 
ral history; its doctrines, arguments, eloquence, poetry, 
taste, inspiration, and the elementary principles of its inter- 
pretation. 

The Bible, read and understood, is in no Am?,^x cil ViscsiJ?^ 

12 
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tredi cannot be 61ty but in die ptc a cn c e of die odious and 
lidiciiloas eontiaat ; and poMie jostioe demands tL K die 
ttdubttion prodnoe ko^kter, die fmk is in die diing exhib- 
lied, not in die ezhitnter. There are princqiles so ridiculous, 
diat graye debate exalts tfaem to a conseqpenoe of bad emi- 
nenoe, to which, odierwise, diey cooM not attain; and in such 
case inspbation has directed us to answ^ a fool according to 
Us tcMj. There is, on this subject, no smaD amount of 
incorrect opinion and &stidions feeling among good men, fiom 
not considering dulj the place and use, and lawfulness and 
necessitj, of ridicule. All diseases do not demand the caustic, 
but there are sores diat will yield to nothing else. Bidicule 
is the most potent weapon with which Ghristiamty is assailed ; 
and there is no doubt, that, in its proper place, it is one of 
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the most powerful weapons of discomfiture to the assailant, 
and defence to the cause. 

There is one other remedy more potent than all, — it is the 
united and empliatic decision of public sentiment against these 
irreligious and licentious opinions. There is nothing which 
these marauders so much fear, of which they so loudly com- 
plain, as their outlawry by public sentiment: they call it 
bigotry, malignancy, intolerance, and persecution. 

The liberty they claim is the liberty of thinJdng as they 
please, without the responsibiUty of any reacting opinion; 
of opening upon Christian societies and institutions their 
batteries of invective, ridicule, and denunciation, without the 
perils of a return fire; the right of universal denunciation, 
with the modest demand of universal approbation and eulogy. 
But we are not so fond of this moral martyrdom ; and while 
we would not apply penal sanctions, God forbid that we should 
withhold the steady, withering fi:x)wn of outraged and indig- 
nant virtue ; — there is no other effectual resistance. When- 
ever the public discrimination between truth and error, and 
oommon sense and folly, and moral purity and pollution, shall 
falter, so that profligate men shall encounter no reproving 
eye, and irreligious men no reaction of the public mind, then 
are the flood-gates open, and the stream of pollution is rolling 
deep and rapid under the foundations of our institutions, and 
it will be but a moment before, like Babylon, they will sink 
never to rise. 

I cannot close this lecture without calling around me, in 
imagination; and with feehngs of great respect and affection, 
the laboring classes of this nation, whose religious and pohtical 
fiiith these men would subvert. 

My beloved countrymen : — If there is an eye in the uni- 
verse that pities you, or a heart that fee\a ?ot ^ow^ ot ^\ffl55^ 
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stretched out for your protection especially, it is the eye and 
the heart and the hand of Heaven, — it is your cause that the 
Christian revelation espouses. No other religion ever cared 
for the common people, ever brought them within the reach 
of instruction, or ever elevated them to intelligence and com- 
petence and virtue. In all Pagan, Mahometan, and Papal 
lands, they are in deep darkness and in chains, beneath griev- 
ous burthens. It is the Bible, and the Sabbath, and the 
{Hreaching of the GK)spel, and the schools, and the virtue, and 
<lie enterprise, and the equality, which Christianity creates, 
which dispel the darkness, and open the prison door, and 
knock o£f the chains, and break off the yoke, and take off 
jlie burdens, which have in all nations and ages been the lot 
0f persons in your condition. 

Infidels are republicans in theory and in tongue, but not 
in deed and in truth. They are not your fiiends ; but God 
wyour jfriend. He has predicted and projected, and will 
accomplish, your elevation. Jesus Christ is your friend. He 
was bom of virtuous and industrious parents in humble life ; 
he performed your labors, felt your cares, bore in his own 
body your sorrows, and can be and is touched with the 
feeling of your infirmities. He knows how to emancipate 
and elevate you, and mitigate the curse which has for ages 
rested so heavily upon you. But these infidel philosophers 
are blind, ignorant, untaught, and unteachable masters; who, 
while they promise you liberty, are themselves the servants 
of sin ; and while they offer to raise you, will thrust you 
down to deeper poverty, and reckless animalism and wretch- 
edness. 

What nation have they ever emancipated, but by a revolu- 
tion more terrific than despotism 7 What well-ordered republic 
iave tbejr ever formed and maintained a single year ? What 
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oommunily have they enlightened and purified? Where are 
the schools and colleges, for the sons of the poor, which they 
have founded? What single &mily have they hlessed with 
purer affections, and augmented industry, and domestic peace? 
What single heart have they ever made better hy the extinc- 
tion of evil passions and the nurture of benevolence? What 
vicious man have they reclaimed, what poor man have they 
made rich, what miserable man have they sustained by their 
philosophy, in life or in death ? 

Well meaning they may be, but it is the well meaning of 
ignorant and foolish men, — ignorant of the Bible, ignorant of 
history, ignorant of human nature, and of those moral causes 
which have always been auspicious or pernicious, — not knowing 
what they say, or whereof they affirm. Reckless are they of 
their own and of your best good ; wanton, rash, and desperate 
are they in their experiments ; moral maniacs, more utterly 
bereft of common sense than any other class of men who ever 
set up for guides, and challenged confidence. The evidence 
cannot be heightened of the falsehood and folly of their 
system. Should they propose a system of agriculture which 
reversed every one of the known principles of natural philoso- 
phy, it would not surpass the violence which their system 
does to the equally well-known and established laws of mind, 
society, and moral government. That righteousness, such as 
they despise, exalteth a nation, and sin, such as they eulogize, 
is the destruction of a people, is as certain as the laws of vision 
or of gravitation. 

It is hard to elevate the mass, and harder to sustain it ; and 
none, but by the help of God and his institutions, have been 
able to do it. Christianity is the world's last hope for civil 
liberty ; if this will not diversify the results of national ijroa- 
peiitjr, then are we with rapid strides meJdiig^iox^^^'t^^^^^^ 

32* 
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and preparing to bid a long £»rewell to all oar liberty. You 
must reject these evil counsellors. You must appreciate the 
Bible, or you and yours will soon fill back into that state of 
hopeless ignorance, and poverty, and vice, firom which there is 
no resurrection. The priestcraft which has darkened and 
enslaved the world is one which has rejected or sequestered 
the Bible ; not that which gave it to the common people, and 
preached the Gospel to the poor. It is Christianity which 
introduces universal liberty, which equalizes and elevates, and 
it is its absence which puts you down. The conspiracy 
against your liberties is forming by those who would banish 
from you the day of rest, and intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, and doom you and your fimilies to toil seven days 
instead of six without the least increase of remuneration. 
This it is which will dwarf the intellect of the laboring classes, 
and throw them back into the distance beyond the light of 
hope, and the reach of successful competition. If you wish 
to be free indeed, you must be virtuous, temperate, well in- 
structed, with the door of honor and profit open to you, and to 
your children. As the sun draws up the whole body of the 
boean it passes over, raising the tide in* the career of his glori- 
ous way, so will the sun of righteousness take hold of you and 
your fimilies, and raise them up, and bring them within the 
constant attraction of hope and virtue. Those who wish for 
the preservation of the Sabbath are not bigots ; they do not 
seek a union of church and state; they seek the unex- 
tinguished lustre of that moral sun, for your sake, who with it 
will rise, and without it will go down to where all the labor- 
ing classes of the world have been, and now are, whom the 
Bible and the Sabbath have not emancipated and elevated. 

It is the agriculturists, merchants, manuficturers, and day- 
)^hnf^rg^ Qf fj^Q nation, who must decide its destiny. It is 
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your hearts that must be the sanctuary of liberty ; and your 
CQDSciences that must staod sentinel, to prevent her peryendon; 
and your bodies that must constitute a rampart around those 
holy and blessed institutions of heaven which God has 
given to man in the Bible, — whose blessings our &thers, 
with toil and blood, purchased, — which, with augmenting 
prosperily at every step, have come down, and are now en- 
compassing us like the waves of the sea, — blessings, which 
urge themselves upon us, and firom which we cannot flee, and 
whose blest intrusion we cannot resist, but by taking counsel 
to break the bands of Christ, and cast away his cords £rom 
us. We need not petition Congress to spare the Sabbath : 
if they do, the people can desecrate the sacred day^ The 
people must decide, each man finr himself and his fionily, 
whether they will live under the government of God, and enjoy 
its sunshine, and breathe its liberty, and be elevated by ite 
power, and sanctified by its purity, and cheered by its 
exuberant, unnumbered, and inexhaustible blessings ; or, go 
back to the midnight of ignorance, and the bondage of 
corruption. 
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tain, practically, the evidence of God's being and character, 
or to prevent the prevalence of a cruel and corrupting 
idolatry. The heavenly bodies, departed heroes, animals, 
reptiles, and gods of wood and stone, have been the objects 
of national worship, the constituents of which, in^all time, have 
been lust and blood. The temple has been a brothel, a 
slaughter-house, and sink of pollution, on whose altars human 
sacrifices have, in all nations, mingled their blood with the 
blood of animals, — and extensively infenticide, and the burn- 
ing of widows on the funeral pile, have constituted a revolting 
part. But what has the light of nature done to reverse the 
condition of the pagan world? Nothing. 

These reverses, wherever they exist, have been exclusively 
the achievements of the Grospel and Christian institutions. 
And yet infidelity is now hailed as the rising of a new sun 
upon the world, to dispel its darkness and wash away its pol- 
lutions, and emancipate the enslaved devotees of supersti- 
tion, and elevate the priest-ridden miUions to intelUgence and 
virtue. But on what page of history are such triumphs of 
nature's light recorded, in elevating and purifying the masses 
of society ? Is there no priestcraft in pagan nations, and no 
dark-minded, priest-ridden people ? The priests of pagan 
worship are multitudinous, and their control, through igno- 
rance and fear, despotic, and the expense of worship exorbitant. 
The price of their temples in a pagan nation would educate the 
people ; and yet it is no part of the object of their priesthood 
to enlighten, but rather to continue the degradation of the 
human mind, that themselves may reap the harvest of igno- 
rance and superstition. Get rid of priestcraft by the exter- 
mination of Christianity? It is Christianity, with her 
ministry and institutions, alone, which keeps ofi" those birds 
o£ msrht that fill the. pagan world witii fear and trembling. 
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misrepresent the character of God ahuost as fearfully as if 
they were false. They constitute a dark cloud, behind which 
all heaven's artillery is put into action, to extinguish hope, 
and keep a rebel world in a state of terror and reckless 
desperation. 

And they are doubly injurious, because, ever since the Fall, 
the fear of God has usurped the place of filial confidence, 
and has been excessive. A dread of him is upon the mind of 
guilty man, which, in imitation of the first pair, leads him to 
flee and hide from his presence. 

In all fidse religions, fear has ever been the predominant 
principle of worship, and rage and cruelty the principles to 
be appeased. And even where the light of the Gospel has 
shined, and its voice has proclaimed peace, the quaking and 
standing afar ofi* has not ceased. God, to the eye of guilt and 
unbelief, appears too great, too distant, and too miich 
engrossed with his vast concerns of state, and too holy and too 
just, to inspire with confidence the guilty, and bring them with 
humble boldness near. It is the object, therefore, of God, in 
the Gospel, to reassure his ruined guilty creatures of his 
unextinguished kindness FOR them, and to bring them 
back^ reconciled and forgiven^ to his fellowship and favor. 

It is, no doubt, important that man should be well certified 
of the holiness and justice of God ; and that ultimately he 
will, by no means, clear the guilty. But, to overcome the 
panic, and bring the full and saving power of the Gospel upon 
alienated mind, it is not less important that sinners should 
be made to feel that God loves and pities them, than that he 
abhors sin, and will not fail to punish it. Compassion alone 
would create presumption, and justice alone, desperation. 
The mingled influence of both is needed to alarm the sinner 
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to flee from wrath, and to allure him mih humble boldness to 
fly to God by Jesus Christ. 

But instead of this justly balanced exhibition, many rush 
into the opposite extreme. They divest the Most Holy 
entirely of public responsibilities, regarding him only in the 
capacity of a benevolent individual, consulting alone the direct 
impulse of kind feeling, without any reference to general con- 
sequences. They cancel all the public responsibilities of Grod 
to the universe, as its moral governor. With the magic wand 
of unbelief, they dispel the darkness round about his throne, 
and put out the fires, and stop the mighty thunderings and 
the voice of the trumpet, and array with smiles the &ce of 
Heaven alike upon the righteous, and the wicked — destined, 
by dint of omnipotence, to those transformations which shall 
consummate their meetness for heaven, and make them 
happy. 

The &ct is too evident to be denied, that both the majestic 
and terrific, the gentle and the winning exhibitions of the 
divine character, are contained in the Bible, and are correct 
exhibitions of the divine mind, as its attributes and character 
are developed in the creation and government of the intelligent 
universe. In the administration of moral government, there 
is occasion also for these seemingly opposite attributes and 
exhibitions of character. They are harmonious, and indis- 
pensable to a perfect character, and to the administration of 
a perfect moral government. 

It wiU be the object, therefore, of this lecture, to give a 
concise account of the attributes and character of God, as 
disclosed in his works, and revealed in his word. 

This will be especially important, because correct concep- 
tions of the relations of God to the universe, as its lawgiver,— 
of bia providence, aa the administratioix of «. moral e>vern- 
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ment, — of his word, as a system of remedial legislation for 
the recovery to holiness of lost subjects; and correct definitions 
of his attributes, natural and moral, as displayed in this great 
work, — include a large portion of the elementary principles 
of theology; while false conceptions of his attributes and 
character hang sackcloth about the sun of righteousness, and 
break the mainspring of his government We observe, 
then: — 

1. That God is a spirit. 

By spirit, we do not mean that nondescript, unthinking, 
undesigning energy, denominated Nature, — that all-pervad- 
ing soul of the universe, the fountain of effervescence and 
fermentation, the volcanic centre of emanation, and subse- 
quent attraction and absorption, the flint and steel for the 
scintillation of mind, to ML back, in due time, into the form 
of fixed caloric. Such mysticism we abandon to those who 
can comprehend it, or love to dream amid the repetition of 
beautiful uncertain sounds, and glittering, undefined images. 

By spirit we mean mind, as opposed to matter ; exhibiting 
intelligence, acting by design, as opposed to instinct; and 
diversified volition, in the view of motives, as opposed to an 
unthinking, irresistible necessity; mind capable of intense 
desire, of permanent choice in the selection of its chief good, 
and of plan and subordinate volition and action for the attain- 
ment of its object ; capable of copious affections, and social 
affinities, and high enjoyment, and in subjects of government 
by law and by the rewards and punishments of an eternal state. 

Of the essence of mind or matter, we say nothing, because 
we know nothing ; all that we know of either being disclosed 
by their attributes, as displayed in cause and effect. That they 
are different existences we conclude, because they disclose no 
attributes in common; and all their phenomens^. w:^ Sffist^\sX 
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aadoppoote; sodiit k n^ is wd be insBted tint matter 
mwfini, m tint Bind is ■iilti i ; dme bcm^no fcimdatiQii 
far aa jii^ cidier, bat all pnwHMfr c f i dence to tfie eontmy. 
Tbe obHj c ndence of dift i rnt malaial sabstanoes is their 
diCaeut eCxta; and if tfie diftifiit phenomeDa of mind and 
mattfr do not eodenoe diftiwit fiMtfnfiWj time is no evi- 
dsnee to di B|» o fe the porfbct h oBBOgeneity and identity of 

aU tbfng^ 

2. GodiseteinaL 

We hate seen diat iwmediing is etenial, or nodiing oonld 
hate b^on to be; and Aat diis eternal something cannot 
be matter. For inert matter cannot prodaoe Grganisition, 
sndi as exists in plants, trees, animals, and die Human body ; 
it could not produce the motions of die planets in their orbits, 
and the reyolying ci the eardi upon her axis ; much less 
could matter produce mind, feeling, perception, intellect, 
design, desire, will, a&ctions and executiye energy; — but 
such minds exist, of recent origin, and limited duration upon 
eartlL Such exi^t^ences matter could not produce, but only 
that Mind whose inyisible attributes, natural and moral, are 
'^ clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
— even his eternal power and Godhead." 

8. God is self-existent 

The meaning is not that Gk)d is self-created, which would 
be a contradiction ; or that he is self-sustained, implying that 
his existence depends on hjs own voluntary efifort to perpet- 
uate his being: but that his existence is underived, and 
independent of external causes, and as incapable of cessation 
as of beginning ; that his continu^mce no more depends on 
choice, than his underived, eternal being ; and that unend- 
ing,' unchanged existence belongs to the very nature of God, 
as reaHy ae dependemoe and mutability belong to all which is 
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created. This is the testimony of reason ; for why should 
that which is underived, and independent of any outward 
cause, and has existed from eternity, ever cease to be ? It is 
also the testimony of the Bible : '^ I am that I am." '' With 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of tummg." 
" From everlasting to everlasting thou art God." 

4. God is omniscient. 

He knows all real and all possible things. Otherwise 
there would be no evidence of the absolute perfisction and the 
^ immutability of his purposes and their execution. For if all 
that is possible to infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power, 
were not open and naked before him, he might form defective 
plans, and make discoveries and changes by experience. But 
before he commenced creation, " known unto God were all 
his works." The immensity of the diversified possibility of 
things lay open before him ; from the entire of which, wisdom 
and goodness selected the system which should be. To this 
system, in all its attributes, parts, dependencies, and move- 
ments and results, his knowledge extends, tiirough all its 
existence of past, present, and fiiture. 

It does not, however, follow from this, as some have 
supposed, that to the divine mind there is no such thing as 
the succession of events, and that to him, present, past, and 
future, are one eternal 7iow. That there are no successive 
developments of knowledge to the divine mind, is certain. 
That all truths and facts were present to the mind of God, 
from eternity, and are always present, none can doubt ; but 
then his knowledge is correct knowledge. He sees things as 
they are. Unless, therefore, all events coexist, and are 
actually one eternal now, they cannot appear to be so to God, 
without supposing his mind to be under a palpable delusion. 
There is a diflference — a real, actual diffex^nfi^ — ^\i^V«^\i^^>3^^^ 

18 
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and present, and future ; between an event which has come 
to pass, and one which is yet to be ; and, no doubt, to the 
divine mind, while all existence is known constantly and 
clearly, as if it were present before him, it is known as actual 
existence only in the order in which it becomes such. The 
relations of past, present, and future existence are real, and 
therefore are as real to the divine mind as to human minds. 

The omniscience of God is taught in the Bible, in language 
worthy of the theme, and of the Mind who moved the holy 
men of old to give it utterance. '^ Oh, the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! He 
knoweth all tlungp ; He revealeth the deep and secret 
things ; He knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light 
dwelleth with him." 

5. God is omnipresent. 

This is to be understood only of his knowledge and constant 
efficiency throughout all his works. Of the essence of 
spirit, if there be such a thing, distinct from its developed 
attributes, we know nothing, and the Scriptures say nothing. 
That Gt)d fills immensity as matter occupies space, is not the 
form in which his omnipresence is taught in the Bible ; but 
that, as the human mind exerts its wisdom, and benevolence, 
and powers, on all parts of the material system it inhabits, in 
like manner, the energy of the divine mind extends constantly 
to the upholding and government of the entire universe. 

The ubiquity of the divine inspection, support, and govern- 
ment, extends alike both to the natural and moral universe, 
to matter and to mind, to physical and to moral government ; 
it being to Jehovah just as practicable to execute his purposes 
of moral government by moral influence, as to control the 
material movements of the universe by his direct omnipotence. 
The omnipresence of God is most forcibly and most beautifully 
taUsrbt in the following language of tiie lS^^T?«a^xsi\ 
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'^ Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine np-rising ;. thon under- 
standest my thoughts afiu* off. Thou compassest my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. Whither 
shall I go jfrom thy Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. * If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and ihy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say. Surely the darkness shall 
cover me ; even the night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee; but the night shineth 
as the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to 
thee.'' 

6. God is almighty. 

He can do all things which are in their nature possible. 

Contradictions are impossibilities. To cause a thing to be, 
and not to be, at the same time, is an impossibility. To make 
a circle square, and a square round; to make happiness 
misery, and misery happiness ; to make selfishness and envy 
right, and benevolence wrong ; to make matter spirit, or spirit 
matter ; or to govern each by the same laws and means : — 
all these would be contradictions — things impossible to any 
power. But in respect to things possible^ ^* all things are 
possible " with God. His power is infinite and unlimited. 
There is in it no deficiency to accomplish any possible thing, 
and no obstacle to hinder or make it difficult. The entire 
field of imiversal posaibility is open to laia ipo^et. li^ \5» '^^ 
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Lord (jod Almighty, the Scriptures affirm, and his works 
declare it. He caa create, — caa originate, being, — can 
command a universe, to arise up around him, where before 
emptiness and silence reigned. 

It is to be observed, that the power of God is, in its exer- 
cise, always associated with infinite wisdom and benevolence, 
and is limited only by the wise and benevolent constitution 
which God has given to things, and the laws which he has 
adopted for their most perfect government. There is nothing 
in its nature possible which God cannot do ; and yet, there 
are innumerable things, in their nature possible to be done, 
which God will not do, because it would not be possible to 
bring them in as parts of the wisest and best system ; because, 
without abandoning the wisest and best system, he covld not 
do them. He could, so &r as power is concerned, pardon sin 
without an atonement ; but he could not make it a wise and 
benevolent act, in the administration of the best possible 
system of moral government. He is as able, so far as power is 
concerned, to utter falsehood as truth. But he is not able, and 
no power is competent, to make fiilsehood as wise and benign, 
in moral government, as immutable truth. 

It is to be remembered that the power of God in the 
government of the natural and moral world corresponds 
always with the nature of the subject : the one, he governs 
by his power acting on the attributes which he has given to 
matter ; the other, by his power acting upon mind, through 
the intervention of motives contained in his law, gospel, and 
providence, and administered and made effectual by his Spirit 
In the material universe, he can do all which his perfect plan 
demands by his power direct on matter ; and in the world of 
intellect, and fi-ee agency, and accountability, he can do all 
fyhia laws and providence, and llieir «AxDMa«ta»*iQTi \s^ l^a 
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Spirit, whicli his hand and counsel has detennined to he done. 
He never decreed to govern the sun by the ten command- 
ments, nor to govern free, accountable mind by direct irresist- 
ible omnipotence. 

7. God is good. 

The precedi,^ are his natural attributes, which appertain 
to his being, independent of choice, and are desirable or 
terrible as the j are employed in the dissemination of good or 
evil. Happiness and misery are the two opposites — the 
good and the evil of the universe : and natural causes are 
useful or pernicious as they produce the one or the other ; 
and intelligent beings are benevolent or malignant as they 
prefer the one to the other, and consecrate their powers to its 
extension and perpetuity. 

Benevolence, then, is the love of doing good — of com- 
municating and perpetuating enjoyment. 

In the divine being, it is not one of several attributes, but 
his entire moral nature — the generic principle of his glorious 
moral excellence. It is not an instinct, but an enlightened 
preference of good to evil, and of doing good to doing evil. 
It is not a blind impulse of some irresistible fatality. God 
is a free agent, and, in the selection of his own chief end, acts 
as voluntarily as his creatures, in the selection of their chief 
end. He exists by necessity, and all his natural attributes are 
independent of his choice. But his moral excellence is, in its 
fountain, and in all its streams, perfectly voluntary. There 
are intelligences who are selfish; they seek their own 
exclusively. The communication of good is not their supreme 
desire. They are like the vortex which swallows all which 
falls within its scope, crying, Give, and never saying, It is 
enough. They find no pleasure in the communication of 
good, as their chief end, but rather in ita mono^^. ^xiX.*^^ 

13^ 
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divine mind is like an ocean, of immeasurable circumference, 
unfeithomable depdi, and inexhaustible fulness, ever spontane- 
ously oyerflowing in the communication of enjoyment. 

This benevolence of God, though vast, is also minute in 
its inspection, and impartial in its administration. All 
beings are regarded with good will, according to their 
capacity, and with oomplacency, according to their character 
and deeds. 

It includes, of course, his own well-being, as comprehend- 
ing the. greatest good; and the well-being of the universe, 
|U9 involved in tiie stability of his counsels, and tiie prosperity 
of his kingdcHn ; and extends to every creature capable of 
enjoyment, from angel to insect, with an impartiality which 
none but God himself can graduate. 

It is a benevolence which is pure and unmingled. In 
convalescent human nature, it exists in alliance with great 
defects of passion, and selfishness, and pride ; but in God it 
k not so. Th^re is no fspot on his sun. God is light, and in 
him there is no darkness at all ; and pure as crystal are the 
waters which flow from llie throne of God and the Lamb. 

The benevolence of God is also infinite. It is great like 
his power, and immense like his being. 

All created intellect, condensed into one mind, would be 
but a ray compared with the eternal mind; and all the 
benevolence which warms the hearts of holy beings, united, 
would constitute but a drop, when compared with the ocean 
of his love. It id a height, and depth, and length, and 
breadth, which cannot be ccnnprehended. 

It is also a principle of omnipotent, constant, eternal action. 
It is the nature of mind to act, and the blessedness of 
benevolent minds to act in doing good; and it is in his 
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untiring, uninterrupted benevolent activity that he is €rod over 
all, blessed forever. 

8. Grod is just. 

The justice of God is his benevolence and wisdom, expressed 
in the administration of rewards and punishments, for the 
public^ good, according to the chaActer and deeds of his 
subjects. 

The existence of intelligent beings and accountability is 
indispensable to the greatest amount of enjoyment ; and law 
is indispensable to the propitious government of mind ; and 
reward and punishment are indispensable to the moral influ- 
ence of law. Were God, then, to create a universe of mind, 
capable of enjoyment, and pressed by desire, and .its own 
impatient activity, without guidance and competent motive to 
render obedience reasonable, and sin inexcusable, it would be 
no evidence of goodness, but rather of cruelty ; and to annex 
sanctions which are never fo be realized, would be to set forth 
the form of government without the power. 

Justice in God is not, then, as to many it would seem, a 
dark, frowning attribute, — a stem, imfeeling severity, — but 
the benevolent, conservatory principle of the universe, by 
which the Lord God Almighty maintains the empire of 
righteousness, and extends around him the blessedness of an 
eternal day. Were the governing intelligence of the universe 
impotent and indolent, or cruel, or capricious, or partial, his 
administration might well be dreaded. But while ben'evolence 
and mercy are mingled with justice, and not a stroke of the 
rod falls which incorrigible wickedness and the public good 
do not render just and indispensable, none but determined 
rebels have cause to fear. 

Is justice in human governments a cold-hearted despotism? 
Who does not call for it, when his charaicteT \^ «»««^^., ^^^w 
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his rights of property are invaded, or his life is threatened, 
or when public insurrections threaten to put an end to the 
safeguard of law ? And no class of men are more eulogized, 
as the benefactors of mankind, than those of incorruptible 
integrity and unflinching courage, who hold the balance even 
on the judgment seat. No good man has any pleasure in 
the punishment of a sinning fellow-being; but he has pleasure 
in the public purity and happiness, which the prostration of 
law and the prevalence of anarchy would destroy. 

What should we think of the chief magistrate of a nation, 
sworn to see that the commonwealth receives no detriment, 
smitten with such tender-heartedness for pirates and robbers 
as would let out desolation to sweep over land and sea, because 
he could not find it in his heart to punish the guilty 7 There 
is nothing but justice which stands between any government, 
human or divine, and contempt and anarchy. And can it be 
thought desirable and amiable in God, that he should lay 
aside the sword, and turn a &ce of smiles alike on the evil 
and the good, in this world of moral madness and self- 
destruction 7 

Is it considered that the most wretched possible condition 
of human beings is that in which judgment is turned away 
backward, and justice standeth afar off, and truth is &llen in 
the streets, and equity cannot enter? — that the most lovely 
feature of a republic is the mild but efficient administration 
of equal laws, — and the most repelling feature in despotism is 
its injustice, — and the most intolerable scourge of anarchy its 
injustice, — and that the most terrific circumstance in the 
world of woe is its outlawry firom all protection and benefit 
&om the moral government of God, and its abandonment to 
unrestrained malignity and everlasting anarchy? 

ft Crod is merciful. 
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Mercy is the exercise of benevolence in the reformation and 
forgiveness of the guilty, in ways consistent with the influence 
of law, and the^ safety of the inteUigent universe. 

In a state of loyalty, the divine benevolence flows full and 
imobstructed to every individual. Transgression, while it 
does not extinguish his good will, renders the practical 
expression of it impracticable, and demands the interposition 
of penal evil for the protection of law and order. 

The Atonement, received by fidth, places the subject in such 
relations to Christ, as that public justice does not demand his 
punishment, or forbid his forgiveness and restoration to fiiyor; 
it opens wide the channel which sin had obstructed, for his 
mercy to flow in ; and God, who has no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, — who never punishes merely because it is 
deserved, but always only because the public good demands 
it, — now, released from the public necessity of punishment, 
in the exercise of mercy, through the Atonement, freely par- 
dons the believer, and receives him into favor. Mercy, then, 
is the personal benevolence of Jehovah, flowing in unison with 
the public good, in the reformation and forgiveness of lost 
men. It is a mercy, however, which always sees to it that the 
commonwealth receives no detriment, and which moves only 
in the train of public justice satisfied, and the public good 
protected. 

In close alliance with mercy, it may be added, that God 
is slow to anger, and of great patience. 

Human passions are ascribed to God, not as identical with 
what exists in the divine mind, but as analogical. The meta- 
phor has always some resemblance to that which it represents. 
Between anger as ascribed to God and to man, there is the 
coincidence of strong disapprobation, and em^\i^Xk, tvRNk>Ti Ssn. 
the inBiction of evil] but with this difference, \k^\, *m \S!asi'^^ 
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impulse is malignant, while in God it is benevolent. In man 
it is personal revenge ; in God it is public justice for benevo- 
lent purposes. 

Long-suffering implies that public justice does not always 
demand the immediate execution of the deserved evil, and that 
always Gk)d is disposed to defer the infliction as long, and to 
continue the means of reformation as long, as the public good 
will permit 

We may not omit to add that Gk)d is full of compassion. 

Compassion is sympathy for the afflicted and miserable. 
But such is the immensity of the divine nature, and the 
extent of his creation, and the magnitude and number of his 
worlds and works, and the majesty and fulness of his benev- 
olence, as it flows in the channels of his general laws, that 
single minds are tempted to feel as if the heart which guides 
the universe, and wakes about the Throne the song, and pours 
through eternity the tide of joy, could not stoop to hear the 
sigh of secret sorrow, or move with sympathetic compassion 
and personal friendship for the distressed ; and much less, 
that He in whose sight the heavens are not clean, will look 
down with affectionate compassion upon the guilty and ill- 
deserving. Nor is it till we have considered the adaptation 
of his capacity to the minutest as well as to the greatest of 
his works, and the condescension of his benevolence to the 
most limited as well as to the greatest capacities he has 
formed, and, added to these, the reiterated declaration of his 
compassion contained in his Word, — that we can bring home, 
realizingly and efficaciously, the sense of his presence with us, 
and constant benignant care, and quick and real sympathy. 
But it is only as the vastness of his being, the extent of his 
works, the glory of his laws and moral government, and of 
eir administration, are considered, — m ^X^mie.^ m\k ^ the 
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nearness and tenderness of parental affection, — that the 
entire character of Grod comes out upon the soul, and all his 
claims to our confidence and love are felt, and the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin is realized, and the riches of his goodness 
apprehended in providing a Redeemer, — and with such a 
sacrifice of feeling to himself and to his Son as must be 
implied in giving him up to suffering and to death, that we 
might be dehvered from shame, and live forever. 

It is the concentration of these majestic and touching traits 
of the divine character, — this union of the vast with the 
minute, of strength with tenderness, of justice with mercy, 
and self-existent blessedness with the most gentle movements 
of compassion and sympathy, — which melts instantly the heart 
it touches, and renders the moral power of the Gospel, in the 
hand of the Spirit, omnipotent. Nor is it to be anticipated 
that, until the clouds of a false philosophy about the character 
of God are dispelled, and its full-orbed mildness and radiance 
and power are let out upon the world, — nation after nation 
will fall down before him, as the sun of righteousness rolls 
his subduing light over the earth, encountering little oppo- 
sition, and leaving in his train nothing but loyalty and 
praise. 

But, to hold up our faith to these blessed visions of the 
divine character, and to arm our ministry and the exhorta- 
tions and prayers of the Church with power, we shall do well 
to remember that the greatness of the power and wisdom and 
goodness of God, is illustrated in the formation of minds, — 
every one of which, as lost or saved, and subject to the end- 
less and augmenting knowledge of good or evil, is of more 
importance than the entire material universe. 

The condition of a perverted mind is also well c^\QM\i&^4c\ft 
lay hold upon the susceptibilities of benevoVeneG^ ^sA ^1 ti^^cr^ 
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more than of the mind of Him who fonned the mined agent, 
and comprehends the good rejected and the evil chosen, the 
amplitude of the remedy, the urgent sincerity of its offer, and 
the voluntariness of its rejection, — while the incorrigible 
ingrate is moving onward to the crisis of a confirmed and 
everlasting madness, where insatiable desire, and pinching 
famine, and wounded pride, and rankling envy, and fear, and 
ferocious hate, and terror, and sinking of heart, and 
lamentation, and despair, will occupy the ever-coming periods 
of duration. 

Miserable innocence, exposed only to temporary evils, 
would not fail to participate in the compassion of the Deity ; 
but how much mpre moving are the exhibitions of miserable 
guilt, exposed to evils which will never end, and obstinately 
regardless of deliverance. 

Nor does the immensity of the divine mind, or the extent 
of its supervision, disqualify or disincline for minute, constant, 
and kind attention. 

When He projected creation, he understood his resources, 
and has not set for himself a task too hard. The Almighty 
fisdnteth not, neither is weary ; and the Watchman of Israel 
never slumbers, but superintends, with equal ease, the orbs 
whose being we learn from the telescope, and those minutest 
mites of animated being which the microscope brings up to 
our knowledge from the downward distance. Minute and 
great are alike in respect to the. adaptation of his powers, 
or the claims of mind on his benevolence. 

It is consistent with the purity of his holiness, and his 
public character as the supreme executive of the universe, 
that he should feel compassion for the miserable and the 
guilty. It implies no complacency in sinful character, 

d no Mtering of purpose in respect to the claims of pubUc 
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justice, but renders his administration more lovely, sure, and 
terrible to the incorrigible, — that it is the unchanging award 
of a benevolence full of compassion, but yet will by no means 
clear the guilty. 

It is compassion, mingled with parental government 
and discipline, which gives it loveliness and tone. It is 
compassion, in human governments^ mingling with justice, 
which takes off the appearance of cruelty, and makes 
rulers a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do 
well. 

Nor need our fidth in the compassion of the Deity be 
shaken by the strong and terrible expressions contained in 
the Bible, of his abhorrence of sin, — his anger, wrath, fdry, 
and unalterable determination to punish it. Metaphors 
express analogies, but not exact identity. There must be 
points of resemblance, to render one thing the symbol of 
another ; and hoT^ are conceptions of the movements of the 
divine mind to be communicated, but by the aid of some 
analogous movement of the human mind, with which we are 
acquainted? Now, anger includes strong moral disap- 
probation, and a strong purpose of inflicting evil, only with 
this difference, — that in man malignity and revenge is the 
spring of action, while in Grod it is benevolence in the form 
of public justice. It is, then, a suitable, forcible, terrific 
imagery, to speak of Grod as angry, wroth, incensed, fiill 
of indignation and fury. But it expresses only, by the 
power of metaphor, the strength of his aversion to sin, 
the intensity of his purpose to punish it, and the terrible 
effects of public justice when the work of desolation shall 
begin. Anger, in God, is not malignant feeling; not any 
thirsting for the blood of the slain; not any pleasure in 
suffering, or an opportunity to inflict it*, uoNlsim^ ^'^Jv:^^ 

14 
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win prevent compession, even wMe the tide of desolation 
xolk ; nothing which will obscure the bow, and a smiling 
dkjj to him that is humble and of a contrite heart, and 
believeth in Jesus. 

Nor is the exercise of compassion inconsistent with the 
blessedness of God, if to any it should seem to be so. God 
understands his own character ; and we are not permitted to 
thrust up the lamp of our philosophy, to prove that he has 
misdescribed his capabilities and emotions. But the delicate 
and tender susceptibilities of a mighty mind would appear 
to be as indispensable to its enjoyment as vast emotions of 
nnmingled pleasure ; and quite indispensable to its fellowship 
with created minds, and especially so, to revive the con- 
fidence, and reestablish the loyalty of the dismayed, alienated, 
jealous, fearful hearts of a ruined world. How sweet is the 
voice of mercy to the desperate or despondent mind — how 
0oul-subduing the notes of divine compassion on the ear of 
guilt — how sweet the tender cords of love, drawing the 
goul into fellowship with Heaven, while, as yet, it half 
believeth not for joy ! But it is enough that, in believing in 
the sympathetic aflfections of the divine mind, we do not 
follow philosophy or fables, but divine testimony. God, who 
cannot lie, has caused it to be written, that he is God over 
all, blessed forever ; and at the same time that he is full of 
compassion, not willing that any should perish, but desiring 
sincerely that all should come to the knowledge of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE NECESSITY OF A REVELATION FROM GOD TO MAN. 

I REMEMBER the time when there was no such thing as 
infidelity openly advocated in our land. It was imported fix)m 
France during the Revolutionary war. The first public 
assault that was made upon the Bible was by Thomas Paine, 
in his Age of Reason. It went like an electric shock through 
the land, and, for a time, unsettled the confidence of many. 
But an era of prayer, and discussion, and revivals of religion, 
speedily followed, and the tide of infidelity ebbed; until, after 
about six or eight years, there was no longer any ostenta- 
tious display of infidel opinions in high places, and scarcely 
at all anywhere ; and the name of infidel was no longer 
coveted as indicative of knowledge, or talent, or courage. 
Since then the epidemic has revived, and extended to large 
classes of society not usually affected by it — the laboring 
classes ; and, by the circulation of tracts, and continued boast- 
ing declamation, the advocates of infidelity have turned their 
footsteps to the farm and work-shop, — well knowing that if 
they could succeed in depositing their poison there, a copious 
harvest would ensue. 

The danger of the working men of our nation does not arise 
from any prejudice against Christianity peculiar to them; but 
objections are thrust upon them, and cavils are insinuated^ of 
the most injurious Jdnd, which they know ii.o\.\i.o^ \ft «siai^«t\ 
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T?hile sneers are hurled at religion, which, like envenomed 
arrows, inflict wounds they know not how to heal. In 
attempting to provide a remedy, we have attended to the 
evidence of the being, character and attributes of Grod, and 
the injurious tendencies of atheism and scepticism. 

We now call your attention to the subject of a revelation 
containing the laws and institutions of the moral government 
of Gk)d. And if we cannot discover them by reason, and the 
light of nature, we must look for them in a revelation from 
God. 

It is evident, from the sUghtest mspection, that man was 
not made to be regulated and governed by his instincts, 
appetites, and pafisions. For, while these may guide animals 
safely, in men left to themselves, they carry desolation and 
ruin through society. 

But where shall such conservatory guidance be found, 
adequate to the elevation and perfection of the entire social 
state ? To enlighten and elevate a few, has been found prac- 
ticable in many nations, — in Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, — but nowhere have the masses been 
enlightened and purified, and made to rise. Egypt, with her 
towering obelisks and massy pyramids, was advanced in 
aristocratic civihzation; but while her kings and nobles 
rolled in splendor, her degraded millions toiled their life out 
for the food which sustained them, wasting their days 
unpitied in her vast quarries, in rearing the monuments of 
oppression and folly ; and, could we give the statistics of the 
coarse food, clothing, habitations, and small earnings, of the 
laboring classes of modem Europe, we should perceive what 
broad foundations the * mountains of prey stand upon. In 
fact, a terrific gravitation has marked the masses of our world, 
w' Tt of revelation. No power of reason, or philosophy, 
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or the energy of government, has been able to bid them 
rise. 

What is the matter ? 

Has the past history of the world been sach as might have 
been anticipated from the unperverted wisdom and goodness 
of Qod? It has rather been a history of ignorance, despot- 
ism, pollution, and crime. G^ie whole creation has groaned 
and travailed together in pain until now. 

Six thousand years have rolled away, and have inscribed on 
every page of their sad history the insufficiency of the light 
of nature, and the necessity of a revelation from Qod for the 
present and future well-being of man. But we have a book 
whidi claims to be from God, sent to us in compassion, for 
the illumination and salvation of our race. This book con- 
tains the predictions of a coming day, when the history of our 
race shall be reversed, and the whole world enlightened, 
purified, and blessed, by the dominion of Christ over the 
hearts and lives of men. The fact predicted. Christians and 
sceptics both profess to believe. The one, from the efficacy of 
the Christian religion ; the other, from the power of reason and 
philosophy, in the arrangement of circumstances. 

The principal ground of doubt concerning a revelation from 
God is the alleged sufficiency of the hght of nature. And, 
doubtless, if the light of nature is sufficient, a revelation would 
be superfluous. For, though God is almighty, he is not 
wont to abound in vast superfluous eflforts. 

It will, therefore, be the object of this lecture to show that 
a revelation from God to man is indispensable to his temporal 
and eternal well-being. To accomplish this, we shall present 
in contrast the defects of the light of nature, and the adapta- 
tion and power of the Bible. 

1. The light of nature has nevexbeexi ^vjffiG^s^^. Xa^asfla^- 

14# 
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tain, practically, the evidence of God's being and character, 
or to prevent the prevalence of a cruel and corrupting 
idolatry. The heavenly bodies, departed heroes, animals, 
reptiles, and gods of wood and stone, have been the objects 
of national worship, the constituents of which, in«ll time, have 
been lust and blood. The temple has been a brothel, a 
slaughter-house, and sink of pollution, on whose altars human 
sacrifices have, in all nations, mingled their blood with the 
blood of animals, — and extensively in&nticide, and the burn- 
ing of widows on the funeral pile, have constituted a revolting 
part. But what has the light of nature done to reverse the 
condition of the pagan world 1 Nothing. 

These reverses, wherever they exist, have been exclusively 
the achievements of the Gospel and Christian institutions. 
And yet infidelity is now hailed as the rising of a new sun 
upon the world, to dispel its darkness and wash away its pol- 
lutions, and emancipate the enslaved devotees of supersti- 
tion, and elevate the priest-ridden millions to intelligence and 
virtue. But on what page of history are such triumphs of 
nature's light recorded, in elevating and purifying the masses 
of society ? Is there no priestcraft in pagan nations, and no 
dark-minded, priest-ridden people ? The priests of pagan 
worship are multitudinous, and their control, through igno- 
rance and fear, despotic, and the expense of worship exorbitant. 
The price of their temples in a pagan nation would educate the 
people ; and yet it is no part of the object of their priesthood 
to enlighten, but rather to continue the degradation of the 
human mind, that themselves may reap the harvest of igno- 
rance and superstition. Get rid of priestcraft by the exter- 
mination of Christianity? It is Christianity, with hei 
ministry and institutions, alone, which keeps oflF those bird; 
of night that fill the pagan world with fear and trembling 
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and restrains those floods of pollution which have swept over 
the world, wherever Christianity has not bestowed her light, 
and her efficient guardian care. 

2. In the absence of the Christian religion, no just 
conceptions of the providential gc^vemment of God have pre- 
vailed. Events have been ascribed to chance, to fate, or 
immutable certainty in the nature of things; or to myriads 
of local gods, inhabiting earth, air, and sea, polluting the 
world by tiieir example, and agitating it by their quarrels 
and capricious wratii,— 

** Gods hate^, changeftd, petalant, unjust. 
Whose attributes are rage, reyenge and lust" 

3. In the absence of the Bible, a dark uncertainty has 
prevailed respecting the immortality of the soul in a future 
state. The Greeks and Romans had their " Elysian Fields," 
where the spirits of their mighty dead assembled to talk over 
the deeds of time; and tiieir Tartarus, a place of punishment 
for the vulgar wicked. 

But the whole system was rejected by tiie intelligent, as 
the mere fiction of poets, and the device of priests and legis- 
lators, — despised by the inventors, and countenanced only 
for gain and popular restraint. Whether the soul were im- 
mortal or not, men of the most powerful minds, and extended 
research, and patient thought, could not tell, but believed, 
and hoped, and feared, with that uncertainty which always 
attends opinions of whose truth there exists no means of 
becoming sure. 

4. The light of nature has never developed and main- 
tained a correct and universal system of morals. 

The mind of man is too limited, and experience is too slow, 
and the obliquities of the heart are too maivj «jA Y^^^ifel^Xa 
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lay out a pure and comprehensiye chart of uniyersal, practi- 
cal, relative duty; and, though a common necessity has 
compelled the world, in self-defence, to stigmatize some 
itctions as wrong and others right, yet scarcely a vice 
can be named, which has not, in pagan lands, been canon- 
ized as an act of religion, or enrolled among the virtues. 
Ambiti(m, pride, &lsehood, theft, murder, and the most 
debasing impurities, and the most unnatural crimes, have 
been sanctioned and approved. The best men in pagan his- 
tory were, with few exceptions, men, who, in Christian lands, 
would be regarded as stained by practices of flagrant immoral- 
ity. And yet they shone as lights, amid the darkness around 
them ; and as examples of purity, amid the mass of deeper 
pollution by which they were environed. 
, 5. Beyond the pale of the Christian revelation, the life 
and comfort of man have been held in light estimation, and 
sported with for revenge, ambition, or gain, or as the mcMis of 
pleasurable amusement. The gladiatorial shows, the treatment 
of women, the abandonment of infants by their parents and 
of parents by their children, the treatment of slaves, and con- . 
tempt and oppression of the common people by the rich and 
learned, are confirmations strong of this position. 

6. The light of nature has no sanctions sufficient to 
form and sustain a pure and happy state of society. 

The experience of a whole world shows that the constitu- 
tional advantages of virtue, and evils of crime, are impotent 
for the formation of moral principle, and a pure and effica- 
cious public sentiment, against presumptuous wickedness. Hu- 
man laws are limited and feeble in their power to reform and 
elevate society. A large portion of the virtue on which the 
happiness of &milies and of communities depends cannot be 
produced hj coercion; and a large portion of the violations of 
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right, and invasion of public and domestic purity, peace, and 
happiness, cannot be restrained by human laws. They can- 
not reach the heart, nor provide motives, nor regulate the 
thoughts, nor prevent the conception of sinful desires. Amid 
a world prone to sin, and rushing headlong with passion and 
appetite, they can only prohibit and punish actions ; and of 
these only such as can be proved in a court of justice, and 
probably not one of a thousand which war upon personal 
rights and happiness, and social safety and order. 

There is no omniscient Gk)d of purity whose eye is ever open 
on the hearts and thoughts and words and actions of trans- 
gressors ; and no throne of justice, from which there is no 
flight ; and no Almighty power, with which none can con- 
tend, and no certainty of sufferings endless, the wages of sin, 
which none can endure or escape. 

7. Another defect of the light of nature is, that it has 
no institutions, and no authorized teachers of piety and mor- 
aUty, for the repetition of known truths, and the applica- 
tion of motives, for the instruction and reformation. of the 
mass of mankind. 

Suppose that we had from nature all the light that revela- 
tion could give us. Suppose that the light of nature should 
unroll its broad page athwart the sky, whereon, in letters of 
fire, should be written every precept of the moral law, and 
every motive to divert fit)m sin, and secure holiness and hap- 
piness. What would be the result? Men would gaze a few 
times upon its burning page, till it became familiar, and then 
disregard it. We need a living voice, and institutions, for the 
repetition of instruction. Miracles themselves, were they 
habitual, would lose their power, and become familiar as the 
stated laws of nature ; even the Bible itself, sustained as it is 
by miracles, would not be sufficient. Ita trails \!UA&\»\^ 
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periodical J and often reiterated and applied by those whose 
office it is to cry aloud and reiterate instruction and motive. 

Undeniably, therefore, we need a day set apart for univer- 
sal convocation, and for the express purpose of receiving 
repetitious instruction, and tiie reiteration of motives and 
impressions. This only would keep up the moral tone of 
society, and render the truths of revelation an habitual and 
efficacious reality. 

But the light of nature provides no such institutions for 
the moral and religious instruction of mankind, — no Sabbath 
of rest for the body, or of moral culture for the mind ; and 
has no authority and no influence to induce mankind to lay 
aside tiie cares of this world, and convoke them for tiie 
worship of Ck)d, and the education of the soul for heaven. It 
is only by such means that tiie masses of mankind have ever 
been elevated to intelligence and virtue ; and this has been 
done only in Christian lands, and undeniably by the efficacy 
of Christian institutions. 

Admit that a few men of transcendent powers might 
grasp a correct system of religion and morals; their dis- 
coveries would not supersede the necessity of a revelation, and 
they could not give ubiquity to tiieir knowledge. Much is 
said of the attainments of the ancient philosophers. Suppose 
they did attain all the wisdom and virtue that is ascribed to 
them ; there were but a few of them in an age ; and what could 
three, or four, or twenty school-masters, in a generation, do 
to educate the people of the United States 7 Suppose all the 
mathematics of his day had been confined to Newton ; what 
would have become of the science in the generation succeed- 
ing him ? It will not do to talk of Socrates or Plato, two 
or three dim stars that two thousand years ago shone with 
A greater brightness than the world around them, only 
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because that world lay in fiucli total darkness. These 
philosophical teachers stood upon an eminence, and around 
them might cluster a few disciples, while all the rest of man- 
kind remained in the valley of the shadow of death. But the ^ 
Christian rehgion provides teachers for the great body of 
mankind, and it is the only religion that does. If we read 
history, this fact stands out on every page. Even in the 
great and civilized Eoman empire, the most polished and 
wealthy at one time on earth, no one thought of such a things 
as educating the despised and oppressed people^fwhiom they 
sneeringly called the "ignobile vulgus." It was not sup-^^- 
posed that artisans, mechanics, agriculturists, and sailors, — 
composing now that immense body of useful and respected 
citizens, — could be improved in their morals, and elevated in 
their characters, by acquiring knowledge, and by comprehend- 
ing general truths. They were utterly left out of the 
question, and were looked upon almost as of a different race 
fix)m the highborn and wealthy patrician. They were con- 
signed over to the ignorance and debasement of uninstructed, 
uncared-for human nature ; and philosophers and satirists 
spoke of them and ridiculed them as gone. It did not come 
within the compass of their thoughts to carry the influence of 
learning and of liberty down to the vast multitude, that 
heaving sea of human beings, that rolled in brutal ignorance 
and slavery beneath them. 

But what has Christianity done 1 It has done what such 
a religion as Christianity alone could do for the great mass 
of society. It has thrown light abroad from the throne to 
the cottage. It has taken the four comers of society, and 
lifted it up together. It has laid low the mountains, and 
raised up the valleys. It has exalted humanity from its 
lowest depths of slavery and ignorano6) «s>d ia fS!^Sk^^3ct&^»3^ 
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with knowledge and yirtae. It has bid the oppressed go firee. 
It has taught the haughty monarch that he is but a man, and 
that his meanest subject is a man. It has united all the 
hearts of its true followers in one glorious enterprise, for 
earth's emancipation and elevation. 

Such an exhibition as is made nightlj in our city, of 
lectures accessible to all, and daily in our palace school- 
houses, accessible to all children, was never witnessed since 
the world began, beyond the pale of Christianity. 

8. The light of nature has never disclosed a way in 
which mortal sinful man may be reclaimed to holiness, and 
pardoned and restored to favor. 

I am not unacquainted with the flippant assertion made by 
sceptical minds, that Gknl can do by his omnipotence what he 
pleases, and reclaim and save, as well without, as with an 
atonement, — can make impossible possible, wrong right, folly 
wise, and contradictions consistent. And if men are machines, 
doubtless they can be governed by omnipotence as machines. 
But if they are free agents, and made for moral government, 
and for reward and punishment according to their character 
and deeds, we might as well assume the possibility of desert in 
the orbs of heaven, whirled by omnipotence in their circuits, 
as in minds governed irresistibly by the same omnipotence. 

But, if mind can be governed, and character formed, and 
happiness secured, by divine omnipotence, without moral 
government, why has it not been done in the past history of 
the world ? Has not God been almighty and good through 
all the past ages of time, while the whole creation has 
groaned and travailed together in pain ; and did not his benev- 
olence prefer the happiness of men to miseiyl Why, then, 
being able, did he not make it sure ? But, if God's omnipo- 
tence and benevolence have not done this, — if nations anc 
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indiyidaals have sinned, and suffered punishment, — what 
evidence is there that benevolence and omnipotence will do 
hereafter what hitherto they have never done ? 

But, if physical omnipotence is not, and moral government 
is, the energy by which God governs and blesses mind, how 
shall he sustain his violated laws, while all transgressions are 
forgiven? The light of nature affords no answer to this 
question. It is revelation alone that unites justice and mercy 
in the forgiveness of sin. The laws of nature may shine 
brightty around us, but they do not disclose a new and living 
way of reformation and pardon. Socrates reasoned on this 
subject, and could not perceive how God could maintain his 
moral government, and avert the penalties of transgression ; 
and said to one of his friends, '^ We must wait till some one 
shall be sent down from heaven to give us information." I 
have only to add, that the light of nature has never availed 
to reach and rectify the heart of man, — has never extirpated 
idolatry, has not mitigated selfishness, nor pride, nor 
ambition, nor envy, nor hatred, nor lust, nor cruelty and 
blood ; while the Christian religion has inspired the heart of 
man with things pure and lovely and of good report, and has 
fiilled the world with institutions for the culture of the intel- 
lect, and the culture of the heart, and the elevation and 
happiness of the whole human family. 

These things are not mere speculations, but matters of &ct. 
The Bible contains truths and motives, &r above the Ught of 
nature. Its rewards and penalties are powerful ; its institutions 
for the instruction of mankind are cheap and practical, and 
efficacious in the formation of character for the life that now is, 
and the immortal life to come. It has not, indeed, revolution- 
ized the world, because the world has hated and rejected it, 
or neglected and disobeyed it, while the chuidioi QcQft.\5a&\S!L 
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tered in conflict, for the amusement of the moBt refined men 
and ladies of the empire. 

In India, the burning of widows on the fimeralpile of theii 
dead husbands has been an immemorial practice, — now 
slowly retreating before the humanizing influence of Chris- 
tian laws and institutions. 

There is, also, in heathen lands, generally, among the 
common people, a total destitution of moral principle, in 
respect to truth and honesty. Sir William Jones, of learned 
memory, for some time chief-justice in Bengal, declares that, 
in all his long experience, he had never known a native whose 
oath afforded him the least confidence of the truth of his 
testimony, and that it availed only as circumstantial evidence. 

Universally, in heathen lands, the lower classes are 
ignorant and poor, and in sickness are uncared for and 
miserable. 

No hospitals were reared till Christianity built them; there 
were no taxations of the community, for the support of the 
poor, and no voluntary associations for their relief, as in 
Christian lands, and no personal compassion ; so that, from 
age to age, thousands and millions died, unheeded and 
unwept. A universal hard-hearted " don 't care " for human 
woe has characterized our race in all time and in all 
countries, where the revektion of God and his Spirit have 
not awakened to compassion the sensibiUties of our nature, 
and shed abroad benevolence in the hearts of men. 

Buchanan, in his Besearches in India, some forty years ago, 
says, — "We know that we are approaching Juggernaut, 
though we are fifty miles distant, by the bones of pilgrims 
which whiten the way." He says of the pilgrims, that, 
when provisions fidled, and cold storms of rain occurred, 
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they gathered together in groups, without covering, and shivered 
and died, and often ahnost in winrows their dead bodies lined 
the road. At Juggernaut, he describes the whole region as 
offensive fix)m the stench of unbumed and putrefying bodies. 
The dogs, jackals and vultures, are horribly tame, from 
their habit of feeding on dead bodies. Sometimes they stand 
by the dying, waiting for their breath to depart, that 
they may devour them. He saw a woman dead, with her two 
little children beside her; and, asked them where was their 
home : they said they had no home but where their mother 
was. 

The obscenity of the worship of this idol in the action of 
the priests and the female inmates of the temple, and of the 
whole multitude of the people, he says, was such, that he 
shuddered, and instinctively felt shame and guilt, at being the 
spectator of such abominations. 

From all this, and much more, it is evident that life in 
heathen lands is of no more estimation than the dust of the 
streets, or worthless animals; that the vilest passions reign, 
and the vilest deeds are done. 

And in our own land, where emigration outruns Chris- 
tian institutions, and infidels preoccupy the soil, there the 
convocation on the Sabbath is at the tavern, instead of the 
sanctuary, and hunting, and gambling, and horse-racing, and 
drunkenness, and licentiousness, and fighting, and blasphemies 
prevail, till the Bible and Christian institutions overtake 
them ; and then these birds of ill omen are transformed, or 
screaming fly away, and all these abominable scenes are 
superseded by the worship of God, the preaching of the 
Gospel, the establishment of Sabbath-schools and Christian 
libraries, and revivals of religion, and all the elements of pure 
oDdJoveljandglonouB Christian civilization. 
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Thousands of new settlements in our land which have 
been thus demoralized, have, in this manner, been civilized 
and purified by Christian institutions. 

And if, in our cities, the statistics of poverty, and crime, 
and licentiousness, and loathsome disease, and unutterable 
woe, be examined, where will their victims be found, — under 
the auspices of the Bible and Christian institutions, or under 
the auspices of infidelity, and in the haunts of inebriation, 
and impurity, and cursing, and blasphemy, and murder ? 

I close this lecture with several remarks or inferences. 

And, first, it is manifest, in the light of this discussion, 
tiiat reason and the light of nature are not sufficient to meet 
tiie exigencies of the pers(»ial, social, and civil welfare of our 
race; and that a revelation, and divine institutions and aids, 
are indispensable to the temporal and eternal wel&re of men. 

It may be said, that the difference of condition between 
heathen and Christian lands is not occasioned by their differ- 
ent religions. — But no other causes are apparent for those 
opposite results ; and the adaptation of Christianity and 
idolatry to produce these opposite moral results is as manifest 
as is the adaptation of natural causes to produce their 
effects. 

I am aware that it is boastingly said and reiterated, that 
the Gospel and the church of God have had their day ; and, 
though they may have mitigated the evils of barbarous society, 
are wholly incompetent to afford the illumination, and fulfil 
the vocations, of reason and philosophy. 

It might be well to publish the known abortive efforts 
of the three French revolutions, and of the recent infidel 
associations in Europe and in our nation. 

I will only say, in the language of Holy Writ, " I haw 
seen the wicked in great power, and flpcwdixi^\ffla&^ ^^^ ^ 

i5# 
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green bay tree; yet he passed away, and lo ! he was not; yea, 
I sought him, but he could not be found." It will be in 
time for infidels to boast, when the first infidel nation shall 
have rivalled our own in all that appertains to the highest 
personal, social, and civil wel&re of man, for some twenty, 
fifty, or one hundred years. 

Will it be contended that heathen lands are, and ever have 
been, as happy as Christian nations? If infidels really 
believe this, let them, in imagination, as the French did by 
legislation, abolish the being of God, and bum the Bible, 
and substitute the theatre for the Sabbath, and establish 
for the children of our nation foundling hospitals, and 
provide professional nurses, instead of the warm bosom 
and heart of wives and mothers, and proclaim nature as the 
only God, and the fimily a den of mere animals, and 
write over the gateway of all burying-grounds that death 
is an eternal sleep. Let them abolish our happy republic, 
and establish, in its stead, the Pope, and the autocrats 
of Bussia and Austria. Let our wives and daughters be 
slaves and drudges, and bum on the funeral pile of their 
husbands ; and their infants be strangled, or burnt, or given 
to alligators in our bayous and rivers. Let purity cease 
fix)m all families, and impurity mingle in our worship 
of nature, and pollute our poetry and paintings and 
statuary, and pour like a mighty river through our lit- 
erature from the press. And let our theatres be stained, 
annually, by the blood of thousands of gladiators, trained to 
fight and die for the amusement of the most refined gentlemen 
and ladies of our nation. Let the feudal system come back, 
in all its pleasures and beauties and glories, in which kings 
and nobles shall hold all the lands, and all beside be tenants 
at willf and most of them living on black bread, or potatoes, 
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-with seldom a mouthful of meat, and always on the borders 
of starvation ; in sickness and old age, to be sent to the poor- 
house, or abandoned to &mine and neglect. 

Let Juggernaut pilgrimages pave our roads, for twenty 
miles, with human bones, and create around them an atmos- 
phere of stench, — where dogs and jackals and vultures are 
gentle, by moving among human beings, and feeding on 
human flesh ; and where children have no home, but beside 
their dead &thers and mothers. 

And let our newspapers, in their obituaries, chronicle the 

death of Mr. , and give notice, that the burning will be 

on day, at o'clock ; tiiat his beautiful young wife 

will bum with him ; and, should her courage fidl, and she 
attempt to escape, the dishonored family, and even her own 
son, will force her back into the flames ! 



LECTURE VIL 

THE BEPUBUOAN ELEMENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is not uncommon for infidels to insist that the Old Tes- 
tament is unfriendly to the liberty and equality of man, the 
joint product of despotism and priestcraft, and destined to pass 
away before the rising illuminations of the present day ; that 
it was formed in a dark, superstitious, and barbarous age of 
the- world, and is inadequate to the further advancement of 
society in the present enlightened age. 

Such opinions can result only from profound unacquaint- 
ance with the contents, history, and practical influence, of this 
most authentic and venerable book ; a book with which the 
more we become acquainted, the more we shall find that it 
has neither rival nor equal. 

The most effectual way to remove this unhappy misconcep- 
tion and prejudice will be, to illustrate the design and eflficacy 
of the Old Testament, in the production of such a state of 
liberty and equality as never, before or since, blessed the 
earth, save, perhaps, in our own nation. Instead of its being 
imfriendly to civil liberty, we possess in the Old Testament 
the first pattern that ever existed of national liberty and 
equality. It is not generally known, and would scarcely be 
believed, without inspection, that the Mosaic institute com- 
prehends, in' a high degree, all the elements and outlines of 
a federal national republican government, more resembling 
our own tban any government on earth ever did, or now does. 
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It is but an epitome of this government that we can give 
in this lecture. B;at if we can render a concise account of 
its principles and relations intelligible at one view, it will be 
better than a more prolix description ; and this is what we 
shall attempt to do. 

It was the object of God, in the Mosaic institute, to fortify 
against the encroachments of idolatry, and stop the march of 
despotism, and lust, and blood, which, in its train, has ever 
darkened, and polluted, and cursed our world. 

At the time of its establishment, the knowledge of God was 
&ding firom the world ; the holy fire was going out from the 
hearts of men, and from his sacred altars ; and all flesh was 
again corrupting its way before God. Nation after nation 
had turned their back upon him, and his comipandments and 
worship. It was, that he might not be ejected from his own 
world, and all remembrance of his being and government be 
blotted out by his rebel subjects, that, in infinite compassion, 
he interposed to fortify the knowledge of his being, character, 
and worship, till the desire of nations, the Messiah, should 
come. 

For this purpose, he called Abraham to be the father of a 
nation to whose care should be committed his Word and wor- 
ship, and which, like a city compactly builded, should stand on 
its rocky base, and defy the assaults of an apostate world. 

After the bondage of his descendants for four hundred years 
in Egypt, Moses was raised up to be their lawgiver and cap- 
tain; to plant them in Canaan, and to establish institutions 
for the preservation of true religion, till Christ, the Messiah, 
should visit the world, and die for its redemption. 

The laws of Moses, revealed to him by God, and recorded 
in the Bible, include the three following classes : 

1. The moral law, which is obligatory \150u ^\i. m«CL^ ^sA 
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capable of universal and perpetual application. It does not 
depend upon positive and specific enactments, but arises firom 
tlie permanent and unchanging relations of men to God. 

2. The second class of these laws relates to the peculiar 
rites and forms of Jewish worship, which are typical, local, 
and temporary, — designed to meet tiie peculiar circumstances 
of that nation. 

3. The third class are what may be denominated the con- 
stitution and laws of their dvU government. 

Now, because these laws, the ceremonial and moral and 
civil, are somewhat blended, the impression is made that the 
Old Testament is composed of a jumble of various laws, put 
together with reference to no intelligible design, and having 
no distinct result. Whereas, if we observe the religion and 
morality of tiie Old Testament, we shall find them the same 
aa in tiie New. With respect to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Levitical code, they are but shadows of good things to 
come, and not the substance itself; and when they had 
answered their typical purpose, the shadows fled away, and 
the substance was established in their stead. 

But it is of the political laws of the Old Testament that 
I shall now more particularly speak. To these I request a 
special attention, because it is in this view of the Mosaic 
institute that we shall see tiie republican tendencies of the 
Bible. 

On these political institutions, we observe, — 

1. That they are the enactments of Heaven : God delivered 
them, to Moses, and Moses to the people. They are the laws 
which God condescended to bestow upon them, as a pattern 
of his wisdom, and an evidence of his benevolence ; so that, 
if they are excellent, their excellence belongs to Him. 

2. Thej preserve in the hands of the people as much 
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personal liberty as ever ifza or can be combined with a per- 
manent and efScient national goyemment. The smaller ihe 
number of minds to be governed, the freer the government 
may be; and the greater the nmnber, the greater the difficulty 
of a free government that shall be a sound one. Now, the 
patriarchal system of fiunilies, and heads of fimsilies, was the 
first and shnplest and purest form of government ; and we 
find that all the features of this form of government were 
preserved by Heaven, and united with the national government. 
These &milies united, constituted tribes ; and the tribes united 
for national purposes, constituted the federal republic. 

3. We observe, again, that this new combination of patri- 
archates and tribes was adopted by the suffirages of the people. 
When Moses, on the Mount, had written all the words of the 
Lord, he came down, and repeated them to the people ; and 
the people answered, with one voice, and said, '' All the words 
which the Lord has said will we do." Thus, they accepted 
and adopted their constitution ; it was chosen and adopted by 
the Jewish nation, as truly as the constitution of this country 
was adopted by the people. This adoption, by the Jewish 
nation, of the laws which Moses brought from God, was 
repeated at the death of Moses; and, by a statute, once in 
seven years was to be repeated ever after by the assembled 
nation. So that, from generation to generation, once in seven 
years, the tribes met in a great national convention, and 
solemnly ratified the constitution. They took what might be 
called the freeman's oath, to observe that constitution. 

4. The administration of these laws was committed to men 
of their own choosing. The direction of Moses is, " Take ye 
wise men, and understanding, and known amcmg your tribes, 
and I wiU make them rulers over you." Do you elect, and 
I will commission them for their several offioo^ 
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5. The doctrine of appeals from the lower to the higher 
courts is distinct and remarkable. It was similar to what 
takes place in onr country. The appeal might travel up from 
the lowest to the highest courts in each tribe, and thence up 
to the seventy elders, — elected as assistants to Moses, and 
constituting the federal court, similar to the United States 
Supreme Court; — and, in cases of great importance, the 
appeal might be made to God himself, who gave judgment 
from the tabernacle, or temple. 

6. We have called the civil constitution of the Old Testa- 
ment a federal republic. It was so, in the highest sense. 
Each tribe, as to all purposes of government within itself, was 
perfectly independent, as each state is in our Union. They 
regulated all their own peculiar matters, and the national 
government did not intermeddle with them. So the tribes 
were each governed by their own laws ; and those laws were 
as full of hberty as it is possible for laws to be, and still retain 
any force at all. I do not believe it possible for a people to 
be subject to a good conservative government, and be more 
free than the Israelites were, in their respective tribes. 
They possessed, in given cases, even the right of peace and 
war. Their land belonged to them, and they did not ask the 
nation whether they might drive oflF trespassers and invaders.. 
While, at the same time, they were federal for the support of 
God's worship, and to guarantee to each other their religion 
and form of government, and for their common defence against 
enemies; just as our government guarantees to each state 
civil and religious liberty, and defends against external or 
internal violence. 

7. But the most admirable trait in this republican system 
is the distribution of land, which made every adult male a 
land-holder; not a tenant, but the owner himself of the soil 
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on which he lived. This is the great spring of civil liberty, 
industry, and virtue. By this simple arrangement, the great 
body of the nation were elevated fix)m the pastoral to the 
agricultural state, and were at once exempted &om the two 
extremes most dangerous to liberty — an aristocracy of wealth, 
and a sordid, vicious poverty. 

The predominant shape of their society in Egypt was pasto-- 
ral ; but it was the design of Heaven to secure a state of 
society eminently adapted to virtue and liberty ; and, by this 
distribution of the soil to each individual and family, he made 
the whole nation agricultural. The single principle of uni- 
versal ownership, in fee simple, of the soil, secured at once 
intense and universal patriotism, indomitable courage, untiring 
industry, and purity of morals : neither an hereditary nobility, 
nor a dependent peasantry, nor abject poverty, could exist* 
While the sun shone, or the streams flowed, and the hills 
remained, liberty and equality must exist among them. 

But, not only were they free from entailed estates and an 
hereditary nobility, every family possessing its own land, and 
every male member of the community owning his share of the 
soil, but, more than this, if, by any means, in the inequalities 
of character, or the changes of life, the femily was compelled 
to alienate a portion of its land, it could not be done for a 
period longer than fifty years. If alienated the first year 
after the jubilee, it could not be retained for more tiian the 
fifiy years ; if in the twenty-fifth, for more than twenty-five ; 
and sometimes it might come back in eight or ten, or even 
one year. 

Thus the whole land was kept in the line of family 
descent: no poverty or vice on the part of a man could 
deprive his fiunily of the privilege of inheriting its portion 
of the soil, — thus attaching them to the community ^& 
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independent members, Tdih all those indnoements to freedom, 
and intelligence, and wtae, wluch iqppertain to the owners 
and cultiyators of tlie soiL 

If it should be said that tlie Jews were not preeminentlj 
distinguished for morality, I answer, that, compared with the 
nations around them, and considering the age, and the 
standard of purity then existing, their morality was preemi- 
nent; and in the better portions of their history it was, 
undoubtedly, higher and purer than any that anywhere 
preceded the Christian dispensation. 

Besides the regular' o£Scers of the constitution, there were 
judges, who were' military leaders, raised up for special 
emergencies, and inspired with courage and skill for temporary 
purposes, but whose influence was only that of prowess and 
wisdom. They answered, in some degree, to the dictators, 
who, in circumstances of great national peril, were placed in 
power by the Romans. Such were Gideon, Jephthah, and 
many others. 

For the religious instruction and reproof of the people, a 
succession of prophets was raised up, and continued through 
an extended portion of their history. These persons, inspired 
by Heaven, were able to look into future times, and with 
the blessing and the curse upon their tongue, to warn, and 
rebuke, and exhort. They had no power but the sanctity of 
their lives, and their fearless patriotism, which carried 
reproof and admonition alike to the cottage and the palace. 
The character of Samuel is an illustration: those who are 
curious upon the subject may read how the character of Samuel 
shone out, beginning from the consecration of him to God by 
his mother, and ending with his death. It is one of the 
purest characters ever inscribed on the page of history. 

In addition to this government by their chosen officers, the 
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people themselves held, in a general convocation, a general 
supervisory power ; as the people of the United States, by 
a general convention, can now modify their constitution. So 
that we have, in the civil constitution of the Jews, primarily, 
the simple, elementary, free, and primitive government of 
the patriarchs, — the influence and ascendency of age and 
eminence at the heads of large &mily circles. These 
&milies were then grouped into tribes, and these again into 
a nation, which, when called together upon great occasions^ 
took up the subjects that came before them, and decided, 
ordered, and modified, according to their pleasure. 

So that the constitution was as free as it could be; and it is 
doubtfdl whether their constitution and government could have 
been as perfectly free, and yet e£Scient, if God had not been 
ultimately the supreme executive. You see, then, how &r 
from the &ct is the apprehension that the Jewish institute is 
adverse to liberty and Equality ; and how far it is from being 
the product of a dark superstition, tyrannical and despotic. 
There is more liberty in it than we could bear, with all the 
illumination of the present day. 

At the expiration of four liundred years, at the request of 
the nation, the executive authority was placed in the hands 
of a king ; the people, nevertheless, being reproved for their 
folly, and warned of the encroachment on personal and public 
liberty which would be the consequence. Before that, Grod 
himself had been the supreme executive. But even now the 
republican form of the government was not changed, and the 
king, though nominated by Heaven, was accepted by the 
people by acclamation, and his authority regulated and 
limited by a covenant, called the " Manner of the Kingdom," 
so that in the beginning he was little more than a commander- 
in-chief of the republic. The popular side of the government 
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iras still so influential, in the time of David, that even he, in 
Bome cases, did not dare to punish : although he was able to 
command the military power of the population, he did not 
dare to execute righteous judgment on Joab ; ^' These sons of 
Zeruiah," he said, '^ are too hard for me." 

The provision for the literary and religious education of 
the nation is not less admirable than that for the perpetuity 
of their equality and agricultural habits. The perpetuity of 
liberty among a people so rude and firee as the Israelites were 
on entering Canaan, demanded universal and immediate intel- 
lectual and moral culture. But how shall this be secured } 
They had come from a pastoral state in Egypt, and from a 
condition of bitter oppression, and had remained forty^ years 
in the wilderness, untaught, and were as unprepared for 
liberty as a people could be ; and yet some system of educa- 
tion must go iato operation under every disadvantage, even 
while they were driving the Canaanitea out, and winnirig by 
ihe sword the lands which God had given them. How, then, 
was this to be secured? The power of the press was 
unknown, and transcription of school-books impossible. The 
exigency demanded an immediate supply of oral instruction, 
both for the ministrations at the altar, and for the schools : 
and divine wisdom met the exigency, by setting apart one 
whole tribe out of the twelve, to superintend the comprehensive 
interests of literature and religion. It was God's potent arm 
that did it. No other nation in the world, at that day, was as 
well educated as the children of Israel. 

But it is objected, that the priesthood were paid at the 

extravagant rate of one-tenth of all the income of the 

nation, and that their support was too heavy a charge 

upon the nation. But just observe, that, as teaching 

- be their profession, they were released from the care 
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of the soil, and th^ land divided among the tribes, with a 
reservation of one-tenth of the national income, for their 
support. This, considered as in part a compensation for the 
land they relinquished, as well as for all the professional 
labor performed by them as ministers, teachers, physicians, 
scribes, lawyers, and registers, was no more than a reasonable 
compensation for their capital and services. The Jewish 
priesthood was sustained, and probably hcmorably sustained ; 
but they were no more than paid for the property they gave 
up, and the services they rendered for the support of educa- 
tion, and all the great religious interests of the country; 
forming, as they did, the great body of the learned men pf 
the nation. This priesthood was not sequestered in cells and 
cloisters, nor separa;ted by celibacy fix)m domestic endear- 
ment, and rendered a standing army of unmarried ecclesias- 
tics, unallied by the common affinities of blood and interest to 
the nation. The blood of the whole nation ran as freely 
through their veins as of any tribe : the heart of the Levite 
and the heart of the nation beat in unison. They were, 
through all the tribes, fathers of families, and so dispersed, 
and allied by intermarriages with the whole body of the 
nation, as to know the condition and feel every pulsation of 
the national heart. 

In addition to this national polity, there are a few 
peculiarities which demand notice and admiration. One is 
the convocation of all the males in the nation at Jerusalem 
three times a year. Observe, that it was the object of God, 
to maintain his worship pure, to keep alive his knowledge 
and his doctrine, and to exclude the nation from any 
mingling in the idolatrous worship of the nations around 
them ; and to carry this testimony down in a pure channel to 
the time of the Messiah. 

16^ 
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In order to aooomplish this, they assembled thrice % year, 
to form acquaintances Trith the purest and best men of the 
nation, to reciprocate information, form friendships, allay 
jealousies and local animosities, and afford opportunities for 
consultation, and forming concert of action ; and for the diffusing 
a healthful public sentiment through the nation, bound by 
common ties of interest to their central city, Jerusalem; and 
how endeared to the hearts of the people by these fraternal 
meetings ! How delightful to have lived and gone up with 
■ tibese tribes of God, in their great convocations, to maintain 
his worship, and to honor his name! What greetings, what 
fond recollections, what friendly sympathies, must have been 
formed — a centre, to spread their blessed influence to the 
remotest comers of the land ! What interchanges of kind- 
ness, — what development of mind, and thought, and 
sympathy, — what natiomil ardor, — what mutual incitements 
to virtue, greatness, patriotism, and piety, — must thesfe great 
national meetings have produced ! There they were, met for 
the worship of God, in their great and beautiful city, sur- 
rounded by all the endeared associations of childhood, and 
reminded of their past history, and high distinction as a 
people, by the striking and significant symbols there preserved 
of God's goodness and power to his chosen race. 0, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the great God ! How perfectly 
he understood the national frame, and how beautiftdly he 
adapted this simple, this touching institution, to shut out 
^ idolatry, and maintain his pure religion ! 

Another peculiarity was, the care to inculcate humanity 
and mercy. Of this, the law for the protection of birds and 
their young, and the prohibition of cruelty to animals, are 
instances. It may seem a little matter, but it is significant. 

' that is merciful in small things is humane in great. Ex- 
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omption firom military expostiFe for one year after plantiiu; a 

instance of this care. What a considerate regard to the refined 
feelings of human nature lies in this peculiar law, — that when 
a man has set his heart on enjoying some peaceful work of 
national utility, some plan of provision for his children, some 
new and dear relation of life, he shall have peace; the 
rugged scenes of war shall not sweep over him — his life 
shall not be put in jeopardy. This surely was not an ema- 
nation from the age and times around them : it was the 
inculcation of Heaven. 

The care to prevent retaliations and assassinations for 
unintentional destruction of life, by the appointment of cities 
of refuge, is another peculiarity of the Mosaic institutions. 
The reiterated inculcations of honesty in dealing, and of 
equity in the administration of justice, especially in respect 
of the poor, the stranger, the widow, and the fatherless, form 
another example of wisdom and benevolence. The purity of the 
family also was guarded with peculiar care, and the rights and 
relative duties of parents and children. And the whole, in 
addition to the sanctions of eternity, was, as a civil code, sanc- 
tioned by all the blessings and all the curses of a remunerative 
and retributory providence. It comes out in tones of thunder, 
— it bursts forth in every page of the Levitical code ; it shone as 
in letters of fire before the gaze of the children of Israel at 
every step, and stands out conspicuous through the Old 
Testament,- wherever one reads. And had the nation been as 
pure as their laws required them to be, they would certainly 
have been a nation preeminently holy and happy. 

Such is the epitome of the first and only civil government 
which God ever instituted and administered ; and it is worthy 
of all admiration. That this form ia TeYV3^>^^fi^^•> ^<5Nix>5\j^ 
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religious and intellectual culture, and liberty and equality, in 
the highest possible degree eongistent with united national 
govemment, cannot be denied by any one. 

Far back in the in&ncy of nations, for the preservation of 
divine truth and worship, a republic, free as ever existed, and 
yet compact, intelligent, and efficient, was instituted, which was 
submitted to and adopted by the people; a nation of land- 
holders, owners of the soil by a tenure which excluded alike 
a voluptuous nobility, and a landless, reckless poverty, — the 
most terrific material of republics : — a republic whose blessed 
outlines survived all changes by kingly power, and vicissitudes 
of corruption and captivity ; and, with its sacred charge— the 
oracles and worship of God — baffled idolatry, and brought 
salvation down to the times of the Messiah. 

These republican institutions introduced by Moses contain 
strong internal evidence of the divine original of the Old 
Testament, independent of the testimony of miracles and 
prophecies. 

This evidence is, that no existing knowledge in or around 
the nation, no examples, and no powers of the human mind, 
were sufficient to account for the existence of an institution, 
to whose excellence the world has scarcely reached with all 
the light of the present day. They are an effect for which no 
adequate human cause existed at that day, and indicate as 
dearly an origin above human intellect as miracles indicate a 
power above human power. 

We are not now more republican than they were, though we 

have the gathered experience and light of all ages before us. 

With a constitution and laws brought from the best wisdom 

* the whole earth, and matured by the ripest experience of 

Oman noEtaid in a Christian and civilized and scientific 

i^lmm no better system now, on earth, than belonged to 
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that nation of bond-men, rude shepherds firom the slavery 
of ^ .fl^^dj; f» «»; ^ in . .ndemJ 
Now, tell me where this system came from. Amid the 
total darkness of that semi-barbarons age, could a system so 
pure and bright, so permanently endeared to the choice of the 
people, have been struck out by human wisdom? We 
can no mow account for it by the known laws of the human 
mind, than for the stopping of the sun by the voice of Joshua. 

Delightful as are the sounds of liberty and equality, it is an 
exotic in our dark and wicked world. The pride and selfish- 
ness of man, ever the antagonist principles of equality, are 
tending constantly to extremes — rushing up to the extremes 
of power, and falling down to the debasement of ignorance, 
poverty, and crime. But that happy medium^ where all are free 
and independent, none but God, in that distant age, knew 
how to secure; and here, amid the darkness, a light rises 
— a well-balanced republic, which, amid corruptions, tempt- 
ations and vices, and captivities and arms, brought all its 
elementary treasures, with the oracles of God, down to the 
Gospel day. 

My last remark is, that our own republic, in its consti- 
tion and laws, is of heavenly origin. It was not borrowed 
from Greece or Rome, but from the Bible. Where we 
borrowed a ray from Greece or Rome, stars and suns were 
borrowed from another source — the Bible. There is no 
position more susceptible of proof, than that, as the moon 
borrows from the sun her light, so our constitution borrows 
from the Bible its elements, proportions, and power. It was 
God, that gave these elementary principles to our forefathers, 
as the *' pillar of fire by night, and the cloud by day," for 
their guidance. All the liberty the world ever knew ia but ^ 
dim star to the noon-day sun which ia -poxxi^^ o^a- "ccass^. \s^ 
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ihese oracles of Heaven. It is truly testified by Hume, that 
the Puritans introduced the elementary principles of repub- 
lican liberty into the English constitution; and when they 
came to form colonial ccHistitutions imd laws, we all know 
with what veneration and implicit confidence they copied the 
principles of the constitution and laws of Moses. These 
elem^itary principles have gone into the constitutiim of the 
Union, and of every one of the States ; and we have hence 
more consistent liberty than ever existed in all the world, in 
all time, out of the Mosaic code. 

And this is the secret of our success. We have reason to 
hope that our free government will endure. Let us so hope, 
so pray ; and hold on to our £Edth in Qod, that he will not 
permit the institutions of liberty, which he has given to man, 
for fireedom, to perish firom the earth. I beseech you, do not 
oppose the crude objections of sceptics to the experience of 
the world, to the light of the Bible. It is the anchor of 
republics. Do not let your minds be carried away by 
specious sophistries firom that wisdom which is based upon 
evidence, and adapted to the wants of human society. If the 
young mechanics of our cities will revere the Bible, will read 
the Bible, will study the Bible, and form their understandings 
and hearts by the Bible, I shall say, as Simeon did when he 
clasped and blessed the infiOit Saviour, — " Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation." My dear firiends, a better defence of civil 
and religious liberty than the consecrated hearts of the young 
mechanics of the land cannot be desired. Let them gather 
round and guard the ark of God, and it will be safe and 
victorious forever. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE IDENTITT OP THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW. 

This is a subject upon wUch a yast amount of misappre- 
hension prevails. Many regard the Old Testament as contain- 
ing a different religion from the New, "imperfect, earthly, 
obscurie, and adapted only to the childhood of the human 
race, and chiefly useful in preparing the "way for the Chris- 
tian religion, as revealed in the Gk)spel; a record of the 
Hebrew, and not of the Christian faith; and calculated, as some 
have said, to neutralize our conceptions of Grod, to localize 
him as a tutelar divinity, instead of the omnipresent Grod 
of the universe ; to give prominence to his power, and throw 
his moral perfections into relative obscurity ; amplifying his 
wrath, while the SUN of his mercy is hid by the dark storm 
of his vengeance; producing slavish fear and dark super- 
stition, instead of humble confidence and filial love ; a religion 
of forms, instead of the worship of the heart, and of actions, 
instead of principles and afiFections ; leaving the fixture veiled 
in doubt and uncertainty, and imparting a new sorrow and a 
deeper darkness to the tomb ; that its morality is low, and 
suited only to the circumstances of the Jews, and to be 
superseded by the purer, nobler morality of the Gospel." 

The authors of these representations are not professed 
infidels ; and yet, the first generation of English deists spoke 
more respectfully of the Old Testament, and with less exag- 
gerated misrejHresentations. 
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Indeed, if guch oonceptioDS of the Old Testament are just, 
it would be as difficult to see its adaptatioii to the ''childhood" 
as to the manhood of the world ; and as difficult to see its 
adaptation to prepare the way for the Christian religion, as 
to see how a book of fiibles should prepare the way for 
authentic history, or debasing error the way for a pure and 
correct belief As well provide a book of directions for the 
hunting life, as a preparation for agriculture; or on the dressing 
of skins for clothing, as a preparation for the manufactories of 
civilized life. 

It must be remembered that the Jewish polity compre- 
hended the political, ecclesiastical, and moral laws of the 
nation. The first we have considered. The third — the 
moral laws of the Old Testament — will now claim our atten- 
tion, as identical with the New. 

We might infer this identity from- the immutability of God, 
and the immutable relations of creatures to the Creator and 
to one another ; and what we should anticipate, we find to be 
the fact. The Old Testament and the New give us the same 
account of the being, attribute, and character of Grod, as 
distinguished firom the attributes, laws, and operations of 
matter; 

He is not represented in the Old Testament as a local 
divinity, but as the Grod of the whole earth, — the God of 
the universe, inhabiting eternity and filling immensity, — 
a spirit, — a free agent, — wise, holy, just, merciful, and 
good. 

We see, then, that God is not materialized in the Old 

Testament to the apprehension of any but those who do 

not imderstand the difference between personification and 

metaphor, and literal language. On the contrary, every 

r of language is employed to exalt our conceptions of 
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God above the attributes and operations of finite, local divin- 
ities, or the unthinking, involuntary energy of the material 
universe. The ascription to him of a human form and 
human passions, is metaphor which no intelligent common 
school-boy would misunderstand. 

It was the great effi)rt of the world, at tihat day, to establish 
th^ reign of pantheistic nature, or of idol gods. The object 
of Grod, in his word and institutions, was to rescue from 
oblivion, and send down tluough all time, the knowledge of 
his being, and person, and character, as an infinite, almighty, 
benevolent Spirit ; and %mguage so powerful, so conclusive 
and beautiful, was never befcMre or since conceived or uttered. 
This was the very point of controversy between God and his 
whole alienated world; they were C(»2stantly tending down- 
ward toward debasing idolatry, and forgetful of his unity, 
spirituality, and imiversality. They would blot out his 
incorruptible image, for that of birds and beasts and creep- 
ing things; and it was against this tendency that^God set 
himself. It was for this reason that he gave those manifesta- 
tions of his character and declarations of his will, to counter- 
act those dark and debasing views which it was the whole 
object of the idol world to establish, and render universal. 
Therefore he demands, "Am I a God at hand, and not a God 
afar off? Can any hide himself, that I shall not see him? Do 
not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord?" And thus 
taught, and believing, David exclaims, " Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit, or flee fi'om thy presence ? If I ascend into 
heaven, thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, thou art 
there ; if I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the earth and the sea, even there should 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand uphold me." 

17 
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In like manner do the moral attributes of Grod burst out in 
the Old Testament, shining like the sun in his strength, 
unriTalled even by any exhibition in the New. " The Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin; who will, by no means, clear the 
guilty." " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ! " "As 
the heaven is high above the earth, so is his mercy to them 
that fear him." " Like as a &ther pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him." 

Where, in beauty, or power, or glowing imagery of language, 
do you find anything equal to it ? Where, in the New Testa- 
ment, do you find the enraptured reiteration, "Praise ye the 
Lord, for his mercy endureth forever," calling upon nature 
to wake up, and mingle all its voices in the universal song 1 
The church of the new dispensation, and the redeemed 
in heaven, borrow their most glowing language of poetry, 
and eloquence, and power, from the Old Testament. The 
Psalms of David have never been surpassed, and probably 
never will be equalled but by the enraptured worship of 
heaven. 

The same account is given of the moral law in the Old 
Testament and the New, as demanding the whole heart for God, 
and enforcing impartial benevolence to men, friends and foes. 
All the relative duties of the ten commandments are recog- 
nized in the New Testament; while the law, in its precepts 
and sanctions, is made as enduring as the universe of mind 
to be governed by it. The morality, therefore, of the Old 
and the New Testament is the same : the same temperance, 
chastity, honesty, industry, justice, veracity, humanity, for- 
giveness, and charily to the needy, is alike inculcated in 
both. 
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It has been aasmned that the Old Testament, and espedaUy 
tihe Pentateuch, did not teach the immortality of the soul, and 
the retributioDS of the future state. It is admitted that in the 
political legislation of the Pentateuch the sanctions of the 
fixture state are not employed as distinctly as in other portions 
of the Old Testament, and in the New ; and for the obvious 
reason, that, acting as the political lawgiver of the nation for 
temporal and temporary purposes, God enforced his poUtical 
laws, like other lawgivers, by a special intensity of temporal 
sanctions. He made the air more healthfiil or pernicious, and 
the soil more firuitfiil or sterile, and their enemies more peaceful 
or aggressive, and prowess in battie more irresistible or impo- 
tent, as they obeyed or disobeyed his statutes. 

But while he thus legislated as a political lawgiver, he did 
not waive his claim to the best affections of their hearts, or 
conceal the sanctions of eternity. All these had descended 
by tradition through the patriarchs, and were revealed anew 
by Moses, and mingled their moral influence with these civil 
institutions, as Christianity now lends its conservatory power 
to our political institutions. The immortality of the soul, 
and the sanctions of the future state, are recognized in 
the Pentateuch, and were known in the church from the 
time of Abel to the time of Christ. 

The evidence is short and undeniable. The faith of the 
New Testament has for its object the future state — the 
rewards and the penal sufferings of eternity. It is "the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen." But the same &ith is, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, ascribed to Abel, Abraham, and the other patri- 
archs. '* By faith, Abel was enabled to offer a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain. By faith, Noah, moved with fear^ pre- 
pared an ark. By faith, Moses xefoaed V> ^>fe ^»Si^ *^^ ^^ 
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of Pharaoh's daughter, eateemmg the reproach of Christ 
greater ridies than the treasurea of Egypt ; for he had respect 
unto the recampenge of reward^ and endured as seeing 
Attn who is invisible. Bj fiiith, Abraham sought a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder is God. By faith, 
his descendants lodged for a better ^ even a heavenly coun- 
try. All these died in fiuth, not having received the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off?"* These promises had 
not respect to temporal good, but to the blessings of the future 
state. What shall we say to these things? Does the Bible 
ascribe no fiuth in futurity to Abel, Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses? 

But there is further evid^ice. The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state. But the Saviour 
silenced them by an argument from the Pentateuch. He 
quoted the declaration, ^' I am the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob;" and his argument was, '' God, in this 
declaration, recognizes an existing covenant between himself 
and these patriarchs ; therefore, the covenantees, as really 
as the covenanter, exist. For God is not the Grod of the dead, 
of the non-existent, — but of the living; therefore, these 
patriarchs are alive with God in heaven." What is meant by 
heaven 7 Is it not the world of especial divine manifestation 
and perfect society, the residence of Grod, and of the angels, 
Imd of the righteous redeemed ? And did the Jews possess 
no conception of such a world 7 The Pharisees exulted in 
their belief of it, as rendering them more orthodox than the 
Sadducees. Whence did they derive their belief? Not from 
the New Testament, for it was not yet written ; but from the 
Old, and from Job, as old as Moses, and Daniel on the resur- 
rection. Job says, "I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
' he shsHHL stand at the latter da^ xsc^u tlh^ earth* and 
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though after my death worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God." And Daniel says, "Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt ; and 
they that be wise shall shine as the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 
What is this but the fidth and the doctrine of a future state 
and a resurrection? How can we doubt or question that 
such was the doctrine of the Old Testament ? 

The doctrines of the Old and New Testaments are the 
same. There is the same account given in both of God's 
mode of being, — three persor^ in one divine nature, — and of 
his everlasting ways. They give the same account of the fell of 
man and its consequences (in Genesis and Romans), of man's 
entire depravity, and the necessity of regeneration for every 
human heart. The Old Testament declares that men have 
all gone out of the way, they are altogether vile, and that there 
is none that doeth good, — no, not one : and the Apostle Paul 
quotes the language of the Old Testament in the New to 
prove, and says it does prove, Jew and Gentile to be all 
under sin. 

Regeneration by the sovereign efficiency of God's Spirit is 
taught in both the Testaments. " A new heart will I give 
you ; and I will take away the stony heart, and give you a 
heart of flesh." There is the same account in both of Christ 
the Messiah as God and man. He is called God in the Old 
and the New Testaments ; and in both is also called a man, 
and in both are the attributes and works of man and God 
ascribed to him. There is no solution of this, reconcilable 
with the inspired verity of the Bible, but that he was God 
manifest in the flesh. 

There is the same account of the deatV oi CVtvsX.Ktjl *v^^ 

37# 
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68d chapter of Isaiah, and in his own aoooont, — of giving 
his life for the sheep; andin Paul's, — that God set him forth 
a propitiation tor sin, that he might justify him that 
believeth. 

We find, m the Old Testament and in the New, the same 
conditicms of pardon for sin: repentance and trusting in 
the Lord, in the Old ; and repentance and &ith in Christ, in 
the New : while both refer to the righteousness of Christ as 
the meritorious cause ; only the Lord Jesus Christ is more 
distinctly rerealed in the New than Ihe Old. Li the latter 
we find sudi language: '^ Surely, in the Lord have I 
righteousness." ''He shall be called the Lord our right- 
eousness." And in the former : '' That I may be found in 
him, not having on mine own righteousness, but that which 
18 by &ith in Christ:" while in both Testaments the 
pnunises, ihreatenings, exh<»rtations, and warnings, are the 
same. 

The language of experimental piety in the Old Testament 
is unsurpassed by anything in the New. In copiousness, and 
variety, and sublimity, and beauty, and in power of metaphor 
and poetry of diction, it surpasses the New. 

I may add, that the Lord Jesus Christ never professed to 
teach a new religion, but only to amplify and fulfil what had 
been revealed by Moses and the prophets. " Think not," 
he says, '' that I came to destroy the law and the prophets ; 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil." To the Jews, he said, 
"Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." The 
word Scripture was the name appUed as familiarly to the 
Old Testament, by the early Christians, as the word BiMe 
'" now to both books. When the rich man in hell lifted up his 

m in tormmtp and besought Abraham to send some one to 
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"wam his brethren on earth to escape the pains of hell, 
the reply was, " They have Moses and the prophets : if they 
hear not them, neither would they be persuaded, though one 
went to them from the dead." In other words, they have 
the means of salvation, if they choose to avail themselves of 
them. 

The Gospel was preached to the antediluvians by Noah, 
and to the Jews in the wilderness ; and men in all ages have 
been justified by fidth. Faith could look forward to a 
Saviour to come, as well as it can look back to a Saviour who 
has come. 

The Bereans were commended, because, when apostles 
preached, they tried their doctrines by the Old Testament, 
— the "Scriptures," which they "searched daily," to see 
whether these things were so, — "the holy Scriptures," able 
to make wise unto salvation: they searched the Scrip- 
tures to see whether the apostles preached right. This was 
their test of the apostles' doctrines, and the apostles com- 
mended them for so doing. 

Again, it is said, that "the Jews tempted Christ:" that 
the prophets spake by the " Spirit of Christ which was 
in them." (1 Pet. 1:11.) 

The Old Testament is supported by the same kind of 
external evidence which supports the New — the evidence 
of miracles and prophecy. It contains the same internal 
evidence ; because it gives the same views exactly of God and 
man — of the moral laws of Jesus Christ and the Gospel, 
and its morality, and sanctions. If you believe what is 
revealed in the New Testament, you believe what is revealed 
in the Old ; for " they are they," says Christ, "which testify 
of me." 

But, besides this, Jesus Christ and tUe ^.^go^^^ ^^*is^ ^^"^ 
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tinaallji in their discourses and writings, to the Old Testa- 
ment as an inspired volume, in illustration and confirmation 
of What they advance in the New. The quotations of this 
kind in the New Testament fi:x)m the Old — andquotations 
as from Scripture — are very numerous, and fix)m nearly all 
the books of the Old Testament. The following are the books 
quoted fi:x)m, with about the number of quotations : — Grenesis, 
24; Exodus, 24; Leviticus, 13; Numbers, 1; Deuteron- 
omy, 42 ; Joshua, 1 ; 2 Samuel, 1 ; 1 Kings, 2 ; Job, 1 
Psalms, 75; Proverbs, 10; Isaiah, 81; Jeremiah, 11 
Daniel, 3 ; Hosea, 6 ; Joel, 4 ; Amos, 3 ; Jonah, 4; Micah, 3 
Nahum, 1 ; Habakkuk, 1 ; Haggai, 1 ; Zechariah, 6 ; Mala- 
chi, 8. They all make. about three hundred and twenty-eight 
quotations, respect almost every book, and are always referred 
to as passages bom the Scriptures. Thus, by Jesus Christ, and 
the inspired writers of the New Testament, is recognized the 
inspired authority of the Old. 

From this identity of the Old and New Testament, I infer 
the undoubted inspiration of the Bible. 

In the composition of the Old and New Testaments, 
between forty and fifty diflFerent writers have been concerned. 
They were not cotemporary with each other, but lived along 
through a period of three thousand years or more, occupying 
different stations in society, possessing different talents and 
characters, and placed in different circumstances ; and yet 
they are as uniform in all the great outlines of the divine 
character, and in the laws of God, and morality, and religion, 
as if all had been dictated by one mind, and had been written 
in one year. But would so many human minds, in such 
circumstances, have made the Old and New Testaments so 
identical? There is no alternative but to believe that it was 
God's mind which produced the unity. The holy men of 
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God >if ere inspired by him to reveal the same truths ; and 
,!».««. 1. p4. »d -ty. »d pc-c, <«d idlnUty 
of doctrine, is impressed upon the book, making it the same 
system, all the way down, though its parts were written at 
distant intervals through a period of three thousand years, we 
say, ''This is the finger of (Jod." The particles of matter 
might as well unite, of their own accord, in making a living 
human body, as forty uninspired minds, in different and distant 
ages, conspire to construct such a sublime, harmonious Bible. 
My friends, are you not satisfied with the evidence? For 
my own part, I am satisfied. In following this course of 
reasoning, we are not following " cunningly devised febles." 
It is not upon light or inconclusive reasoning, that we point 
to the Bible as the book of God, whose pure and enduring 
light has illumined the world, and will continue to shine 
purer and brighter till the coming of the day-spring from on 
high. 

'One word more, and that is, that the candid and diligent 
reading of this book will do more to satisfy an intelligent 
mind, than all the exhibitions of it, however able, which its 
best advocates can present. If the eflforts of its advocates to 
prove its authenticity and value are not followed up by the 
study of the book itself, they will do but little to advance the 
heart, or enlighten the mind. These efforts I hope and expect 
that God will bless : but unless you take the book in hand, 
with a candid mind, and an humble desire to learn the truth 
for yourselves, and become fellow-workers with me in the 
eflforts I have been making, the work will fall short. Do this, 
and the book will make you wise unto salvation. Do this, 
and you will perceive the truth of God beaming upon you. 
It will fill your minds and hearts with light and joy — satisfy 
your doubts — teach you wisdom and M\\i. "R^sAxlsis^^O^^xsia 
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-with prayer to God that you may learn the truth, and, in the 
progress of your reading, all the mists of darkness will be 
dispelled by new and satisfying illuminations; and your hearts, 
which find no rest in the creature, wiU find rest in God. 



LECTURE IX. 

THE BIBLE A REVELATION FROM GOD TO MAN. 

We have seen the impotency of reason and the light of 
nature to meet the exigencies of man, in time or eternity ; 
and that the Bible, in its adaptations to our necessities, meets 
all our exigencies, personal, social, and civil, in a manner 
more rational and benignant than any other system 
that claims a parentage from God. So that, if God has 
given to man a revelation, the Bible has preeminently a claim 
to that distinction. And yet, strong as this presumptive 
evidence is, we admit that evidence more direct and unequiv- 
ocal is desirable, and, if the Bible is a revelation from God, 
what we should strongly anticipate. 

But how can the Bible be authenticated as a revelation 
from God 1 This is a very natural and proper question, and 
one which, we admit, we are bound to answer. For it is 
true that man cannot believe, or be obligated to believe, with- 
out evidence. Neither tradition, nor history, nor the church, 
nor the state, nor councils, nor the Pope, will avail. We must 
have somehow the testimony of God, to assure us of the 
inspiration of this Book. We must have the broad seal of 
Heaven, which none can counterfeit, set upon it, or we cannot 
give it credence. There must be actions performed, in attest- 
ation of its inspiration, of which none but Qod could be the 
author; and these actions must be so coiiaQA^fid.^^^ ^^ 
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testimony of those who claim to have been inspired, as to 
oompromit the divine veracily, if their testimony is not true. 

It is admitted, that He only who made the nniverse can 
sustain and govern it ; there may have been many wonderful 
things done hjjinite beings of superhuman powers, but they 
can neither create, nor sugtaiA, nor govern the world. He 
that created, and he that upholds and governs all things, is 
God. 

We must admit also that the great laws of the material 
universe are so fiur uniform in their operations, as that, if 
any marked suspension takes place, — if^ in the midst of tbeir 
even and regular career, they are suddenly stopped, and a 
power greater than their own interposes to control them, — 
that power is Grod's. And, if the man in whose &vor such 
interposition is granted claims to be commissioned to reveal 
the will of Grod to man, and, in support of his claim, adduces 
this divine interposition, which has been brought upon the 
laws of nature in connection with his testimony, then we must 
believe that God sanctions it as true : the interposition is the 
great seal of Heaven stamped upon his^ commission ; it discloses 
the omnipotence of God, confirming the claim to inspiration. 

A voice from heaven would not answer the purpose. If a 
man were to inform the world that he had heard a voice from 
heaven, how few would believe him ! How much room would 
there be for scepticism and ridicule ! ^' You heard a 
voice — did you — sayiug, 'I am God, and such is my wilP? 
But how do you know it was the voice of Qoil Other 
invisible spirits, possibly, may speak; — how do you know 
%iit that it may have been they, that spoke ? and how do we 

0ir that yeor testimony is true; that you heard a voice, 
4 do not testify fiOsely?" 
A iKJjgbtaiifgfilie visitaiiLt, wOel spairkliDg eyes, mi glittering 
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-wingg, and glowing tongae, would not flBffce, without tiie 
proper signature of Grod to his mission. For, who can tell, 
whether he was truly an angel of light, or Satan transformed? 
Our &ith would not rest on God, but on tihe angel; and 
whether he came from heaven or not, would test on his awn 
testimony, and not on the testimony of God. 

Suppose a man should present himself to me, and say, 
'^ Sir, I perceive that you are in great darkness, and I am sent 
to teach you the way to God." I should reply, " I am mucb 
obliged to you, but what evidence have you to show that God 
has sent you? I am very much in the dark, and need teach- 
ing ; but I want to know wlio soty teacher is, and whence he 
derives his commission to teach me." He says, " I can per- 
form a thousand wonderful things, which you cannot account 
for. I can perform things superhuman, and show you wonders 
which no mortal man can perform." " It may be so ; and yet, 
these wonders may not surpass the powers of created agents ; 
for both in heaven and hell there are mighty spirits: now, how 
am I to know that your aid is not from the father of lies to 
deceive me ? Can you control the laws of nature ? Can you 
call down or stop the showers of heaven ? Can you send pesti- 
lence, and drive away disease ? Can you raise the dead ? Can 
you stop the sun ? Thes^ are the seal of Heaven, unques- 
tionably. Show me, then, this seal on your commission, and 
I will believe that you are sent of God, and authorized to 
teach his will. If, at your bidding, the sun stops in his course, 
and the rain for years is suspended, — if volcanoes blaze, 
and earthquakes rock the solid world, at your command, — I 
have the evidence from God that you are sent by him to 
instruct me. I ask no more ; — I am sure that you, by your 
own power, could not do these things, and that none other 
but the power of God could do ihem, wi^i ^i!ck»X. ^3KQ^.^\r5 

18 
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these interpositioiis, sostainB your claim of being sent by 
him to instruct me." 

But such are the evidences upon which we rely, to sub- 
stantiate the Bible, as the word of Grod's revelation, for our 
guidance for time and eternity. And this evidence is con- 
tained in the miracles and prophecies connected with that 
book. 

A miracle is such a control, or suspension, of the laws of 
nature, as none but Ood, who made the world, can accom- 
plish ; and in such relations to a revelation as give it the 
divine attestation. 

Prophecy is a declaration of future events which no finite 
mind could foresee or conjecture, any more than it could work 
miracles. 

These are evidence every way fitted to command atten- 
tion, to make impression, and to produce conviction : so that, 
when a miracle is wrought, and it is witnessed by multi- 
tudes in open day, — or when a prophecy is made, and it is 
fi)und that the records of future history in all respects fulfil 
it, — such evidences of revelation demand the credence of men. 
There is, it is true, a certain credulity in the human mind, 
which, to a certain extent, and for a time, is satisfied with 
the mere supernatural appearance of what they cannot explain. 
But, when a real miracle is wrought, tuider the circumstances 
which prove it really a miracle, according to the definition 
given, it always carries conviction to the human mind. 
But, to these considerations, it is objected: — 
1. That the laws of nature are perfect ; that God made 
em for wise and benevolent ends, and adapted them to all the 
to &r whkh they are made ; and that they do not need to 
Jbej^ped out by any innovations, and substitutions of Grod's 
^er, to bring about results of his government ; that we are 
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not to suppose that there could be occasion, in a perfect 
government of laws, for God's interposing to produce results 
which would not be reached by the comprehensiYe adaptation 
of his laws to those objects. An alleged necessity for miracles, 
it is said, implies defect in the original plan, which needs to 
be helped out by a constant resort to expedients. 

Answer. The laws of nature are perfect for all the ends 
they were established to accomplish ; and if, to bring out those 
results^ constant miracles were needed, it would imply defect 
God inade the earth to produce wheat, &c. ; and if, never- 
theless, it would not produce wheat without a miracle — if 
the arteries would not carry the blood — if the lungs would 
not suffice for breathing, or the stomach for digestion — if the 
ox for the plough were not able to draw it, and the sun, 
which was made for light, were not able to shine, — and after 
all that God has done through all his works, an act of 
immediate omnipotence was indispensable to bring out the 
results intended, — the laws of nature would then be like the 
machine for perpetual motion, which, when finished and 
ornamented, had but one defect, which was, that it would 
not go. 

But, in the laws of nature there is no such defect, and mira- 
cles are intended to supply no such deficiency ; and the laws 
of nature do move on in their regular course, and do accomplish 
all they were designed to accomplish. The attributes of matter, 
so far as we know them, are uniform in their properties, 
developments, and uses : fire always bums, the sun always 
gives light ; and all the elements which go to make up God's 
universe of matter are umform, and perfectly efficient to all 
the great ends for which they were provided ; so that miracles 
are not needed to mend them, nor do they help them out ; — 
they but interpose to accomplish a puripo^ ^\iOsi N^'^j^t 
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legokr m pf c mc nt irm not imde to aooompfidi, md oooM 
Bol aeeomiilish; md wUdi dienr ocrwinnml SBspcPB i on only 
eui readi, namdy, to gnre mtt » Uti on to m dmne reYehtion, 
_m thmg wUdi the laws of mtare ime not mtraded to do, 
mdcannotdo. The daOy rising of the sun does not do it, nor 
do the regular opentions of nature do it; and it is only by 
tiie ordinsry perfect miifii r mity of these kws, that extraor- 
dinary nmracnloiis interposition of God is made manifest, 
showing that it is (jodwhohas done it 

The argoment, therefinne, Aat a mirack implies a defect in 
the constitatiop and laws of natore, is widiont fefondation. 

Objection 2. Bat it is objected, that it is not credible 
Aat eyen for meh an end (jod shoold be continnally detnrb- 
ing the course of nature, and nnsettling the feondations of 
experiCTce and confidence. 

No, it is not to be expected ; and if miracles did this, the 
objection woidd have its wei^it Bnt all the miracles that 
CM has wrought, firom the beginning to Ihe present day, 
haye not had the least eflfect to bring uncertainty on the 
r^ular and thus fitr uniform moTements of the laws of 
nature. 

There is as much confidence in the regular rising and 
shining of the sun, as if it had not been stopped once at the 
bidding of Joshua, or veiled in preternatural darkness once at 
the crucifixion of our Saviour ; and while miracles stand out con- 
spicuous, the sun still shines, and all the great laws of nature 
hold on their course. There is the same confidence in the 
regular return of seed-time and harvest, and the necessity of 
human cultivation, as if three millions of people had not been 
fed by bread firom heaven for fi)rty years — as if Elijah had 
never been fed by the ravens — and as if the Lord Jesus Christ 
"^eyer fed five thousand men with five loaves and a few 
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fishes. There is as much confidence in the necessity of using 
the skill of physicians, as if (Dhrist and his apostles had never 
healed the sick with a touch, or raised the dead to life by a 
word. Miracles are not so firequent as to destroy at all the 
general uniformily which makes the suspension to stand out 
as an unquestioned act of direct omnipotence, and an infal- 
lible attestation of the divine inspiration of the message thus 
authenticated. 

Objection 3. It is said that, however valid the evidence 
of a miracle may be to those who witness it, no human testi- 
mony can possibly authenticate the existence of a miracle to 
those who did not see it ; for the laws of nature are uniform, 
and a miracle is contrary to all human experience. It is, of 
course, more probable that men should lie, than that the laws 
of nature should be suspended. 

This is the celebrated argument of Hume, by which, no 
doubt, he supposed that he had thrown down the pillars of 
revelation. But, in the answer of Campbell, his pupil, he 
lived, it is said, to see and confess its fallacy, though he had 
not the magnanimity openly to retract it ; — a mournful illus- 
tration of the aberration of acute and powerful minds, when 
under the influence of prejudice, and an aversion to the truth. 
Than Hume, few men have possessed a more powerful 
intellect, or greater acuteness ; but in this instance he argued 
with marvellous shallowness, and inconclusiveness, and even 
ridiculousliess ; for his argument, when it is once touched 
by the wand of logic, is turned instantly into the most shallow 
and ridiculous sophistry. Let us touch it, and see what 
becomes of it. "A miracle," he says, '^ is contrary to the 
universal experience of mankind.'' 

This is denied : for multitudes have recorded their testi- 
mony that they have witnessed miracles, — c^ie^SAft ^\\»ssse/^^ 

18* 
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too; for they were famished with eyery poeaible opportunity 
and motive to detect a fidlaoy, .and they staked character^ 
property, and life, and eternity, on a reyelation aathentioated 
by miracles, which ihey say they saw. 

The assumption, then, that miracles are contrary to all 
human experience, is controverted by the most indubitable 
evidence on the pages of history ; and we see, therefore, that 
miracles are not contrary to the universal experience of man. 
Besides, there has been scarce a nation on earth whose tradi- 
tions do not recognize the existence of miracles. The claim, 
then, that miracles contradict the universal experience of 
man, is contradicted by an almost universal tradition to the 
contrary. We know not what has been in past ages, but 
by history and tradition; we do not even know that the 
sun has risen every twenty-four hours. We know nothing 
of the past but by testimony of man ; and by this we are 
assured both of the general uniformity of the laws of nature, 
and their occasional suspension. 

But, in the second place, we say, that were there no 
recorded experience of miracles, they are not contrary to the 
experience of mankind. 

What is it, for a miracle to be contrary to our experience ? 
It is to be present at the time and place at which a miraculous 
event is said to have happened, and to see and know that it did 
not happen. Suppose it should be reported all over the city, 
to-morrow, that during my lecture a man fell down dead ; 
that the physicians examined the case, and pronounced hitn 
dead ; and that I stepped forward, and took him by the hand, 
and, in the name of God, bid him rise ; and that he was 
brought to life and rose. Such an alleged miracle would not 
be contrary to anybody's experience who was not present ; 
but it would be contrary to yowr experience, were you here. 
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and aaw that no such event happened. But it would be 
contrary to no man's experience on earth but yours; for none 
but yourselves were present to see and know that it was 
not so. 

What is it, then, for miracles to be contrary to the experi- 
ence of all men? It is that all men, of each generation, have 
been present at the time and place of every alleged miracle, 
and saw that it did not happen ; a ubiquity of experience 
which belongs not to man, but to God. 

The multitudes, then, who never saw a miracle, are no 
evidence against the credible testimony of those who declare 
that they did behold it, more than any negative testimony 
is evidence against positive testimony. In a crowd, a man 
knocks his neighbor down : I bring forward two men who saw 
the blow given; you bring forward, to contradict their testi- 
mony, one hundred men, who swear they did not see it 
Soth testimonies are true : the two men saw it ; the hundred 
men did not see it, because they were not looking that way ; 
but does their not seeing it prove that it did not happen? 
Do the slumbers of those who did not witness the shower of 
meteors some years since disprove the testimony of tkose who 
were awake and did see them ? If this kind of logic were 
admitted, no fiswjt could be proved, beyond the limits of the 
senses. So that the £anous argument of Hume comes to 
this, — that no human testimony can prove to us the existence 
of any uncommon event, which we did not see ! Not a very 
formidable argument, one would think, against the miracles of 
the Bible ! All human knowledge, concerning facts not 
derived from our own vision, is gathered from facts made 
known by testimony ; and miracles are facts as capable of 
proof as any other facts. 

Objection 4. It is incredible, it is aaifli, \)aaX. ^q&. ^^-^^ 
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80 regard the interests of a creature so insignificant as man, 
88 to interpose by miracles on his behalf. 

If man werean animal of mere instinct, it might be incred- 
ible that Grod should interpose on his behalf by miracles, to 
bestow what his common providence has bestowed on every 
living thing. But man is not an animal of instinct, but a 
social, intelligent, free, accountable, and immortal mind, — 
the noblest work of God, — comprehending, through an end- 
less duration, an amount of enjoyment greater than all 
possible animal creations. 

Why, then, should He not regard with superlative interest 
a race of such capacities in ruin ; and, in his infinite benevo- 
lence, provide, if possible, a way to restore, at any sacrifice, 
multitudes which no man can number ? In what other way 
could he, who rejoices over one wandering mind restored, 
more than over ninety and nine who had never wandered, 
gratify his own benevolence, and amplify the exceeding riches 
of his goodness, and brightness of his glory, and send through 
the universe such a tide of joy ? 

Objection 6. But, it is demanded, how do we know 
that the miracles of the Bible ever happened ? The miracles 
of Moses are said to have taken place some four thousand 
years ago ; and those of Christ and his apostles, nearly two 
thousand years ago. Suppose miracles to be good evidence 
of a revelation, how do we know, now, that they ever took 
place? 

This is a proper inquiry, and ought to be met. It has 
nothing captious, or illogical, or ridiculous, in it. We ought 
to ask, and we ought to know, how miracles are proved. We 
did not see the parting of the Red Sea, nor hear the thunders 
of Sinai, nor taste the manna; yet we are called on to 
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believe that such things happened. Why should we be 
expected to believe them 7 

I answer : Because the j are such events as could not have 
been believed to exist, had they not been realities ; and yet, 
they have been believed to be realities by a nation, jSrom its 
commencement until now, and incorporated into their history, 
traditions, songs, and worship, through all time: They are so 
notorious, that if they had existed, they could not but be 
known; and if they had not existed, the nation could not have 
been made to. believe that they did. The plagues of Egypt 
took hold of the laws of nature at all points. The waters of 
the land were turned into blood — firogs covered and filled 
every dwelling— flies swarmed upon them, and vermin 
covered man and beast ; and locusts, in clouds, darkened the 
air, and devoured the fields ; boils tormented the people, and 
murrain slew the cattle of the land ; while darkness visible 
covered it ; and thunder, fire and hail, beat down the harvests, 
and slew man and beast in the open field ; and, at length, in 
one night, all the first-bom of Egypt died ; while, all the 
time, in the land of Goshen, there was no annoyance, and all 
the laws of nature held on their propitious course. 

All these were notorious and national events, and, if they 
did take place, were miracles. There was no necromancy or 
equivocation about them. The magicians themselves ac- 
knowledged the finger of God in them. Observe, also, that 
the institutions of this nation were based upon a belief of the 
reality of these miracles, as events which a nation of three 
millions witnessed. They were also officially certified to 
coming generations, by written institutional testimonials, con- 
firmed by an unbroken tradition, and public memorials con- 
stantly occurring in their worship; and Moses appeals to them, 
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as his authority from God to l^islate and goyem the nation, 
and enforces his authority by an iqppeal to them. 

Now, I admit, that miracles depending upon individual 
human testimony, — private miracles, — like those of Maho- 
met, or the modem Catholic miracles, amount to nothing, 
depending solely upon the credulity of the human mind for 
their support But when the foundation of national institu- 
tions, that have come down from age to age, is based on 
miracles wrought before the whole nation, mirsbcles notorious 
and unquestionable, and believed in through all* ages, we 
have a miracle in such national delusion, if the historic events 
wera not real 

The &ct is not denied, that the children of Israel believed 
that their &thers were in bondage in Egypt — that they were 
delivered, by means of miraculous plagues, from the power 
of Pharaoh — that they crossed the Bed Sea untouched by 
the waters, whose recoil overwhelmed Pharaoh and his host — 
that they passed through the desert, and were miraculously 
fed with manna, and with water from &e rock — and that, after 
remaining there forty years, they were finally conducted to 
the land of promise. This has been the universal belief of 
the whole nation, from the first i^ioment of its existence to the 
present hour. Look at it. If they did see these miracles, 
their existence is settled : for, if they did not take place, 
when did they begin to believe that they had seen them ? 
Not at the time, if they did not happen; — if they did not 
take place, they all knew they did not : and at no time 
afterwards could they be made to believe that they had seen 
what they did not see. 

When Moses told them of these events, if they really did 
ippen, why did they not tell him that it was all &lse ? 
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How could that nation be made to belieye them, when they 
all knew, from the beginning, that no such events had existed? 

But the peculiar nature of their institutions is such that 
no man, in his senses, would have admitted them, unless 
founded on the authority of miracles. 

Nature contained no stilted laws for multiplying the product 
of land every sixth year, to supply the harvests which were 
intermitted by letting the land rest every seventh year ; and 
the acquiescence of a nation in such an ordinance must have 
been founded upon the promise of Grod corroborated by 
miracle. There are many other peculiar institutions, which 
Moses never could have imposed upon the Jews, had they 
not believed them to be sanctioned by divine authority, upon 
the evidence of miracles. They were a turbulent people, and 
took nothing upon the mere authority of Moses ; and even 
when his authority was sustained by miracles which they did 
not question, they often made insurrection against him. 

They did, then, believe in the miraculous events recorded 
in their historv : and there is no nation that has a written 
history so early, and traditions so entirely in accordance with 
it, and without any other and contrary history. 

When, then, I demand, did this belief begin, if it did not 
begin with the nation and its institutions 7 Every day that 
you depart from the alleged time of these miracles, you aug- 
ment the impossibility of their being believed ; but let two or 
three centuries roll away, and you cannot make a nation 
believe such facts. A new and false history of a nation cannot 
be palmed upon it. There never has been such an instance. 
It would, itself, be a violation of the established laws of mind. 
Every nation has its history and its traditions, and you 
cannot find an instance of the real history of a nation being 
supplanted by a false one. K it could \)e Aone^ ^ '5si^\i.^\Rr 
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ries in the world might be reyeraed. The Jewish JktJdoTkj in 
all tune, haye belieyed that theee miracleB ha{q)eD6d. Sappose 
they did not happen : suppoee they neyer 8aw the jdagaee 
of Egypt, nor passed the Bed Sea dry-shod, ncur stood 
beneath the thunders of Sinai, nor lived on manna, mx 
wore the same garments fixrty^ years, &c. Wbea did they 
hegin to beUere these &ct8? Notat the time they are alleged 
to have happened ; and every day and month made it mom 
impossible to make them believe that ihey had seen, fiom the 
beginning, what every soul knew they had not seen. Mirac- 
ulous events, I repeat, are incorporated into their traditions, 
history, institutions, songs, and wcnrship; and the further 
you go from the beginning, the more impossible the fraud 
becomes of innovating up(m the traditicm, history, and the 
seises of a nation. The Jewish history can no more be 
reversed than all the rivers of the world. 

To illustrate this, take our own history. We have a history 
of the persecution and bondage of our fore&thers in England, 
and that God prepared an escape for them, and bore them, as 
on eagles' wings, across the deep, where they endured hard- 
ships of mind and body, for the sake of enjoying freedom. 
We have a history of the French wars, and English wars, and 
Indian wars. We have a history of the Revolution, — of 
Washington, — and of the final achievement of our inde- 
pendence, and formation of our constitution. Suppose an 
attempt should be made to reverse all this, and to palm upon 
us another origin and history : that our ancestors dwelt about 
the Lake of the Woods ; that they were oppressed by a 
mighty nation; that they were delivered by miracles ; wan- 
dered for forty years on the northern shores of Lake Superior, 
Erie, and Ontario, and finally crossed the St Lawrence, dry- 
4iod, and set up a monarchy under which we all lived, till 
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the people, oppressed by their king, made an insurrection, 
and, by the help of one Washington, established a republic ; -— 
could anybody be made to belieye such a tale, in the eyer- 
firesh, unbroken recollection of our own history? Yet you 
could as easily pahn this on us now, as a false history on the 
Jews at any time. 

And the same argument sustains the Christian miracles. 
They were believed, from the beginning, by thousands who 
saw them, who could not have been deoeiyed, and could 
not haye receiyed the institutions of Christianity at any 
subsequent time, if they had not seen the miracles. 

Objection 6. But, it is said (and this is the last objec- 
tion we shall notice), that all nations pretend to haye their 
miracles, and that one is just as credible as the other. 

This is not true, nor sustained by one atom of proof. It is 
a mere assertion, against known &cts. No other nation or 
religion pretends to the existence of any such miracles as 
those upon which the Mosaic or Christian dispensation rests. 
There are nations who clavm to haye had miracles, but the 
proof of them comes down on single testimony. They were 
not wrought openly, in the presence of multitudes, — they rest 
upon the assertion of single individuals. There are no such 
miracles in kind or notoriety, at the origin of any other nation; 
which are wrought, by universal consent, into its history, 
philosophy, science, music, laws, institutions, customs, and 
worship; witnessed by the whole nation, and perpetuated 
by tradition and a written history, from its origin. No other 
nation claims to have such and so many miracles, as that we are 
forced to the alternative that they must have happened, or a 
greater miracle must be accounted for in their being believed. 

It is said that the magicians of Egypt wrought mit^l^\ 
but the tricks of these jugglers are not 'woxXXvj ol tLO^k.^ \ '^^-^ 
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were not as many or as expertly perfonned as those of Signer 
Blits. The magiciaiis acknowledged theur mabilily to inter- 
pret the dreams of Pharaoh, and confessed that what they 
had done were the dexterities of art They could not stand 
before the miracles of Moses. Pharaoh, supposing Moses to 
be only a great magician, called upon his own magicians to 
enter the lists; and they produced a little blood and a 
ftw serpents, which might easily be done ; but Moses turned 
all the rivers of the land into blood, and their serpents were 
swallowed by the serpent rod. But, when it came to them 
to produce lice, they declared they could not do it, they had 
no instruments for such work, and ceased firom all further 
attempts, saying, '' This is the finger of God." 

So with the witch of Endor. She is said to have raised 
Samuel. But she was an impostor, and intended to deceive 
Saul. And she was as much terrified as Saul was, when God 
brought up Samuel, — and cried out in astonishment. It was 
God that raised Samuel up, to utter his own predictions. But, 
as for the woman, she was the last who thought to see him, 
and was exceedingly terrified at his appearance. 

So in the case of Job. The miracles which tried Job, 
God wrought, and not Satan. This is one of the strongest 
cases that has been brought The question was, whether 
Job was a man of integrity. Satan questioned it, and God 
permitted the trial to be made. The argument of Satan 
was, that Job was selfish — that he found his interest in 
religion, and therefore he was religious. But did Satan work 
the miraoloa? No: Job testified, "The Lord gave and 
tlio Lord hath taken away." And, after the trial was 
completed of this holy man, God said to Satan, '' He holdeth 
fast hia integrity, although thou moyedst m^ against him to 

rojrbim without » oaoae*" 
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Other miracles are said to have been wrought in modem 
times, by Mahomet, and the Catholic church. But these are 
private miracles, and are always sustained by ex parte testi- 
mony. Mahomet said that he had wrought miracles, and 
that they had been wrought for him, — that he went to the 
moon, and to the heaven of the blessed, &c. ; but nobody saw 
these things. They were not apparent to the senses of the 
multitude, like the miracles of the Bible : and there are no 
other such miracles in history, and none on which the civil 
and religious institutions of nations are founded. 

I omitted, in my past lectures, to say, that, in discussing 
these subjects, the door was open for inquiry. If there be 
any question which any one present would like to propose, 
it will be attended to. And if there be any question sent 
to me in writing for the next meeting, it shall be attended to. 
I have urged this subject on your attention, on the supposi- 
tion that it is a proper subject for discussion. God forbid 
that discussion on so important a subject should be precluded, 
or that any should be called on to fall in with any views of 
religion without inquiry. A full and free inquiry should be 
made, if made at all, and in a spirit of truth, and candor, and 
seriousness ; for this is a subject in regard to which a great 
responsibility rests upon us. It becomes us to approach 
these interesting inquiries in a spirit of humility. First, 
•because they are the highest that the mind can reason upon ; 
and, secondly, because they deeply affect our most vital 
interests. The anatomist, when dissecting for the information 
of his pupils, cuts boldly, because he knows that, if he makes 
a mistake, there is no harm done ; the body is dead. But if 
he be operating on a living subject, he must take care where 
he draws his knife, lest he touch a vital part. 

In reasoning upon the Bible, we are not. conog^^^ \ft\5?3ikK^<^ 
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without evidence. There are mftny to whom, for want of 
information, that evidence is not clear. They ought not to 
be wantonly accused of bad motives. If a man doubts, he is 
not to be sneered at and brow-beaten, and cast out of society, 
because he does not believe. There may be men so rude and 
reckless in their opposition to religion as to incur the just 
displeasure of all thinking men. But it is not with such men 
that we ought to class him who honestly doubts, but is willing 
to be candid, willing to weigh the evidence, willing to be con- 
vinced, and to avow his conviction, if he should find the 
evidence on the side of Christianity. To such I speak, if such 
there be in this assembly. Do not be a&aid, or unwilling, 
that the Bible should be true. The judge who sits upon the 
property of men is bound to be honest; he is bound to keep 
both ears open, that he may hear both sides : and a judge that 
should keep but one ear open, and refuse to hear the other 
side, would be impeached. But it is just as bad to sit in 
judgment upon our own interest, and refuse to hear both 
sides. All that is needed is a candid discussion; and may Grod 
help the right ! 



LECTUKE X. 

THE PROOF OF THE REALITY OF MIRACLES. 

The subject of the present lecture will be found in the 
following note, which I receiyed after the preceding invita- 
tion : 



Cincinnatiy Feb. 20, 1888. 
Rev. Db. Beecheb : 

Dear Sir : — Tou haye several times expressed a readiness to answer 
any objection that may "be made against the Christian religion, or against 
anything that you may urge in its defence. The object of this note is not 
to make objections, but to ask information; and I hope you will be as ready 
to give the latter, as to answer the former. 

In your last lecture you assumed the position that miracles were satis- 
factory credentials of a message from Heaven. This is true ; and if the 
miraculous accounts in the New Testament are true, Jesus Christ is the son 
of God : but what evidence have we that the New Testament is an authentic 
history of the life of Christ ? If you can show that any one of the Gospels 
was written shortly after the events related in it are said to have trans- 
pired, that it was received as a true history by the Christians of the city 
of Jerusalem, and that it was probably open to the inspection of those 
interested to suppress the religion in its infancy, the proof, to my mind, 
of the truth of Christianity, will be conclusive. 

It is related, in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that, on 
the day of Pentecost, the power of speaking various languages, with which 
they were before unacquainted, was conferred upon the twelve apostles. If 
it be true that such power was conferred, the fotct, I think, must be suscep- 
tible of proof. 

If you can show, then, from ancient history, ecclesiastical or civil, that 
any of the twelve aposties (except Paul) planted the Christian religion, 
soon after the death of its founder, among peo^plft e^^eaJKni^^ As^Ti^B^^^gs^ \!.^ 
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^ipokw a Joaea, I wm kaw MfiftraUja icentfaig m tnw all <lie mi- 
twemkma aeeoanli in tlie 5ev TcrtuMst. I cxeapl FmiI, beemiiBe aU thtt 
U Mid of him in tbe " Ads," ai vdl as kk l eeotded speediea and his 
writiBgi which have eome down to na, ihova him to have been a man <^iio 
otdinarf talents, and of liberal edaeatkn ; and he w^ht poobiblt haTe 
aeq^red, in the ordinary waj, bcftm ha became a Christian minister, a 
knowledge of the language of the people among whom he preached. But 
this eoold hardl J haTe been the ease with Galilean fishermen. 

Ut therefiyre, 70a can show that Andrew, or Alpheiis,or Thomas, or any 
of the original twelre, who are acknowledged bj all to have been illiterate 
BMD, did so preach among people of a strange tongue, and establish 
drarohiB among them, 70a win satisiy me. 

Tours, with respect and esteem. 



I HAVB nothing to object to this request, and statement of 
ihe case. It is very lucid, very candid, and very just ; and it 
gives me great pleasure to answer doubts proposed in this 
manner, and brought to this test ; and the more so, that I 
fool a happy persuasion that the person who penned this note, 
and otiicrs who haye doubts in the same way, will be satisfied. 
But the ovont must decide whether it will be so or not. 

This note calls our attention to two points : 

I. Were the Gospels written shortly after the events they 
rooord, bo that tlie living generation might know the truth or 
(klaehoad of the alleged £&cts ? 

II. Wiw the gift of tongues, said to have been communi- 
oatod on tlio day of Pentecost, employed by the Galilean 
flahermon in preaching the Gospel, and planting churches 
among other nations of other tongues? 

Those are the two questions for our consideration. And, 
before answering them directly, I will premise two things. 
1/ That Jesus Christ was the founder of the Christian 
eon. This few have denied, until, recently, it has been 
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discovered that to admit the &ct is to prove the inspiration of 
the Gospel. Since this, some feeble attempts have been made 
to mystify the subject, and create doubt as to the existence of 
Christ. The whole opposition to Christianity, for ages, never 
denied the £ict ; and there have been no denials of it, that I 
know of, till within the last two centuries, and chiefly within 
the last fifty years. But, that a fictitious author of a revolu- 
tion, which pervaded Judea, and extended throughout the 
Boman empire, and overthrew the religious opinions of the 
civilized world, should be regarded universally, for ages, as the 
real author, would of itself be the most stupendous of all mir- 
acles. Such a revolution never yet was ascribed to a false 
origin — a fictitious hero. It would be to belie the senses of 
a whole nation, of the whole Boman empire, and overturn all 
the laws of human belief, and annihilate the credibility of all 
testimony. B is past all controversy, that Christianity began 
to exist at the time it claims. B certainly did exist, and did 
supplant Judaism and Paganism; and, in less than three 
hundred years, predominated in the Boman empire, and also 
in a great part of the uncivilized world. 

Certainly it had a beginning; and to suppose that the 
reputed authors of its establishment did not pTea<5h the Gk)spel • 
and perform the miracles related by them, is to suppose 
the senses of men, and the laws of evidence, and the motives 
pf action, to have changed, at that time, in the whole civilized 
world, in a period of its highest intellectual power, and scien- 
tific and literary attainments. 

We may as well assume that all the rivers in creation 
have no sourcfe, and have flowed for ages from nothing, as 
that a revolution in religion, Jewish and Pagan, which has 
changed the face of the world and modified its history for two 
thousand years, flowed, not from its reputed, \i\^X^Qtxl^^ai23^a^ 
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autibor. As well may we deny the existence of Cyrus, or 
Alexander, or Alfred, or Cromwell, or Lather, or Washington, 
as of Jesus Christ. 

2. Christian testimony is credible testimony; that is, the 

■ 

testimony of the founders of Christianity is the testimony of 
credible witnesses. 

The marvellous eyents whose existence they narrate are 
fiM^ts cognizable by the senses, — &ct8 of great notoriety, — 
unusual, and separated from all other facts within human 
experience ; they are of superlative interest, importance, and 
notoriety, above any ordinary facts of history. If they did 
take place as narrated in the Gospels, the testimony of the 
apostles and primitive Christians is as good as, and, I think, 
better than, that which authenticates any other credible 
history. And yet it seems to be assumed by infidels that the 
founders of Christianity, being interested witnesses, are not 
credible witnesses. But their testimony is as valid as that 
which sustains any history. It is a universal principle of 
common sense and law, that any competent witness is to be 
presumed to testify the truth, until something is brought to 
impair the credibility of his testimony. The apostles and 
primitive Christians were competent to judge of facts, and to 
record them ; and were at least as honest as men of other 
nations and religions, and were no more likely to testify 
unfairly, in their own favor, than the writers of other nations 
and religions : and as such, we shall quote their testimony ; 
and, though it does not need proof, yet we shall prove our 
proof, if we do not misunderstand the force of evidence. 

The history of the apostles contains no internal evidence 
against its truth. It was received as true, and has been, from 
the beginning. No history of facts, differing materially from 
the evangelical history, has ever been put forth, by friend or 
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toe. Its truth is therefore to be assumed, until evidenoe is 
brought to impeach it. 

In the providence of God, two &cts are made to stand out 
most significantly in connection with the origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Hebrew language of the Old Testament, in which the 
great body of the predictions respecting the coming of Christ 
are contained, ceased to be used as the common laneniage of 
^e Jews during the Babylonish captivity, nearly sixlZLd 
years before Christ. After the Babylonish captivity, the 
Jews spoke a difierent dialect, — not the pure Hebrew, but 
Chaldaic and Hebrew mingled, — and they never spoke the 
pure Hebrew again. This it is that marks the age in which 
the prophecies were written. Then it was that God stereo- 
typed his prophecies, in a language that ceased, from that 
time, to be a living, spoken language ; that it might never be 
said that the prophecies were forged, to suit the history of 
events, after they occurred. 

Another providence in the same manner marked the era of 
the written and spoken language of the New Testament. 
About the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and before 
the end of the first century, the language of the Jews ceased 
to be spoken and written in Judea, in consequence of their 
dispersion, and another language became the spoken and 
written language of the country. The.Gospels were written 
in Hebraistic Greek, only used by the Jews of the first cen- 
tury. The Gospels, therefore, if forged, must have been 
forged during the lifetime of the apostles, and the whole gen- 
eration of cotemporaries of the alleged facts. But it is 
impossible that, at that time, when the whole matter was 
within the knowledge of all, a false history, so striking as 
this, should have been palmed on t\^ii2^\^wi^asA "^^^^i^ 
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It nw during the lifetime of the apostleB that this language 
oeaaed to be a spoken and written language ; and within that 
time no forgery could possibly have been practised with 
success. 

It is, then, — to recapitulate, — &ir to assume that the history 
of the apostles is as good evidence of facts, as the history of 
Mahomet, or the history of Ghreece and Bome, or of the dis- 
covery and colonization of America. No instance has ever 
been found of a &lse history of a nation or a religion being 
received as true from a period contemporaneous with the 
events it narrates, or immediately subsequent 

But is there any evidence that the Gospels were written 
shortly after the events they commemorate? 

Answer : The evidence is indubitable, from sources already 
uniioilod* 

(Is) TV kiigiMge in which the Gospels were written ceased 
|i6 W « lixi^^ kn^niAge during the first century of the Christian 
^^^=^|m>btibly fiwm the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
flwy were written in Hebraistic Greek, spoken only by 
iJtA Jews of the first century, — and must have been forged, 
iP forged at all, during that time ; but during that time it 
would be impossible for any one to palm upon the church a 
totally false liistory, and for the whole church, cotemporary 
with the apostles, to be made to forget their true history, so 
ftesh before them, and receive a false one. As readily might 
ttey have been made to believe the sun had always arisen in 
^e west, and that all the rivers had run up hill, or that the 
harvest had ripened in winter. It would have been just as 
easy to deceive their senses in the one instance as in the other. 
You suppose a miracle, to get rid of a miracle. To make the 
algect more plain, — What would have been the fate of a man 
iK> should have published a spurious history of the American 
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Bevolution, in the lifetime of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, or of the generation which succeeded them? 
Let any one try the experiment. He may scatter his hooks 
into every city. No one will helieve him : Congress knows, 
the whole nation know, the fiwsts. Nobody could have pub- 
lished a false history of those times, and have been believed. 
It is just so with the Christian histories. Could anybody, in 
the lifetime of the apostles, and of the generation cotempo- 
raneous with or succeeding them, have induced anybody to 
believe a history of their age, in which there was not only no 
truth, but a collection of the wildest fictions ? Most assuredly 
not : and, at any time since, it would have been extremely 
difficult to palm such a history upon men. 

It is a signal fact, in respect to the Old Testament, that 
it was embalmed in a language dead anterior to the fulfilment 
of its most important predictions, — and that the same should 
be true of the New Testament. But, 

(2.) We possess memorials of the Gospel history in extracts 
firom the early writers, which go back to the churches of 
apostolic origin. These extracts show the Christian writings 
to have been in existence, by quotations from them. The 
quotations appear first about the time of the apostles — cer- 
tainly before all of them were dead ; and, from being few in 
number at first, go down increasing, like a river by auxiliary 
streams, till they are multiplied in commentaries, and pervade 
all treatises and ecclesiastical writings. 

In the epistle of Barnabas, written shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the following remarkable quotation 
from Matthew occurs : " Let us beware lest it come upon us 
as it is written, * There are many called, but few chosen.' " 
Again, the quotations, " Give unto every one that asketh.^'' 
" He came, not to call the righteous, Wt «ffixi^^^ \Si t^^tj^ 
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anoe." The ponage, " There are many called^ but few 
chasen,^^ is ocmtained in Matthew, and in no other book in 
the world. And the manner in which it is quoted, namely, 
''it is written," is exactly the manner in which the Jews 
quoted firom the Old Testament ; and Barnabas, being a Jew, 
applied the same phraseology to a book of the New Teetam^ 
thereby quoting and recognizing it as an inspired book, and 
entitled to the same confidence which a Jew gave to the Old 
Testament. 

Glanent, who had seen and conversed with the apostles, 
wrote an epistle, in which the following passage occurs: 
''Especially remembering the words of the Lord Jesus, 
which he spake, teaching gentleness and long-suffering; f<Mr 
thus he said: 'Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; 
forgive, that it may be forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall 
it be done unto you ; as you give, so shall it be given unto 
you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; as ye show kind- 
ness, so shall kindness be shown unto you ; with what measure 
ye mete, the same shall it be measured to you.' By this 
command, and by these rules, let us establish ourselves, that 
we may always walk obediently to his holy words." 

Observe, that these quotations are quoted evidently from 
memory, but contain the sense exactly, and the words almost 
verbatim. It is the way in which all the fiithers were accus- 
tomed to quote. 

He says again : " Remember the words of the Lord Jesus : 
for he said, ' Woe to that man by whom offences come : it 
were better for him that he had not been bom, than that he 
should offend one of my elect ; it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were tied about his neck, and that he should be 
drowned in the sea, than that he should offend one of my 
little ones.' " 
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In the '^Shepherd" of Hermas, ascribed to Hennas the 
cotemporarj of Paul, and certainly of high antiquity, are 
such expressions as these : '' He that putteth away his wife 
and marrieth another, conmiitteth adultery; " and, speaking 
of Christ, he says of him, " Having received ail power from 
his Father." The fragment from which these quotations are 
extracted is a very short one. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, where men were first called 
" Christians," about thirty-seven years after Christ, and who, 
of course, must have seen and conversed with most of the 
apostles, wrote several epistles, containing evident allusions to 
the Gospels. He says, '' Christ was baptized of John, thctt 
all righteousness might be fulfilled by him,^^ " Be ye 
wise as serpents in all things, and harmless as a doveJ^ 
" The Spirit knows whence it comes and whither it goesJ^ 

Polycarp had been taught by the apostles, and conversed 
with many who had seen Christ. In an epistle, he has the 
following : " If, therefore, we pray the Lord that he will for- 
give us J we ought also to forgive.'^ " Beseeching the all- 
seeing God not to lead us into temptationJ^ " Remember- 
ing what the Lord said, teaching : * Judge not, that ye be 
not judged ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; be ye merciful, 
that ye may obtain mercy ; with what measure you m^te, it 
shall be measured to you again.' " From the Acts of the 
Apostles, *^ Whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains 
of death." 

Papias, a hearer of John, and cotemporary with Polycarp, 
who had heard the apostles, in a work quoted by Eusebius, 
ascribes to Matthew and Mark the Gospels which bear their 
names. About twenty years after the preceding writers, 
Justin Martyr wrote. His allusions to Christ would abnost 

20 
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fmi a liMlorj of Ub fife, and aB bat two ve eonteined in oar 
pfoscnt Ckispds. 

The fiAmiDgqiiotaliooBaioalfaiSHDStoparticiil^ 
*' Depart from me into oater darkneaBy irbidi the Fstfaerhath 
prepared br the devil and his angda." "I give vnto yoa 
power to tread upon serpents and scorpioDSy and npoQ Y&aomr 
008 besets, and upon aD the power of the enemy/' " And, 
before he was crucified, he said, 'The Scmof man most suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and be omcified and rise again the next day.' " He says of 
Matthew and John, '' As they have tan^t, who have written 
the history of aU things concerning oar Sayioor Jesns Christ, 
and we beliove them." He calls than '^ memoirs composed 
1^ the apostles and their companions." 

Hegesippus, a Christian writer thirty years later, relates 
that, travelling £rom Palestine to Bome, he visited many 
bishops ; and that, '' in every succession and in every city, the 
same doctrine is taught which the law and the prophets, and 
the Lord, teach." This shows that the Gospels, one or more, 
wore in the hands of the churches as of equal authority with 
the law and the prophets. He employs the usual phrase, 
** the law and the prophets," for the Old Testament, and the 
** toadiing of the Lord," for the New. 

In a letter from Lyons, whose Bishop, Pothinus, was 90 
years old (A. D. 170), and whose early life must have 
reached back to the apostles or their immediate cotemporaries, 
Is tliis passage: << Thus was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
tlio Lord ; that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth 
Qod Borvice." Lrenaeus succeeded to Pothinus as Bishop of 
Ifyons — a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. 
Uo was little more than a century from the publication of the 
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Gospels, and was instructed by one who had conversed with 
the apostles. His testimony is as follows : 

" We have not received the knowledge of the way of our 
salvation by any others than those by whom the Gk)spel has 
been brought to us. Which Gk)spel they first preached, and 
afterward, by the will of God, committed to writing, that it 
nfiight be, for time to come, the pillar and ground of our fidth. 
For after that our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the 
apostles) were endowed fix)m above with the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon them, they received a perfect knowl- 
edge of all things. They then went forth to all the ends of 
the earth, declaring to men the blessings of heavenly peace, * 
having all of them, and every one, alike the Gk)spel of God. 
Matthew, then, among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own 
language, while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at 
Rome, and founding a church there : and, after their exit, 
Mark, also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to 
us in writing the things that had been preached by Peter ; 
and Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the 
Grospel preached by him (Paul). Afterwards, John, the 
disciple of the Lord who leaned upon his breast, likewise 
published a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." 

Clement of Alexandria, who Uved sixteen years after 
tenaeus, alludes to the Gospels. But I omit to quote more 
extnusts, having presented you with suflficient for the argument. 

From this time till the era of commentaries, the stream 
of quotations swells more ftiU, as time and transcription mul- 
tiplied copies. But they are all quoted from the Evangel- 
ists, or the Acts of the Apostles ; and quoted as inspired 
writings. When the books were scarce, the quotations were 
few. But, as they multiplied, the stream flows on, widening 
and deepening, in the rich instructioBa ot CjqS^ ^^x\^\si. 
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Other writings than those of the evangelists, till it pervades 
the Christian literatore of the whole civilized world. 

Nothing but the truth of the facts narrated in the Gk>spe]s 
and Acts of the Apostles can account for the fact, that neither 
Jews nor Pagans should ever have contradicted those &cts, 
and that the mouth of the whole world, for eighteen centuries, 
should have been closed as to any denial of their truth. The 
Jews admitted the miracles, but ascribed them to the agency 
of the devil. 

To illustrate the force of the argument derived from the 
&ct that the book^ were quoted from the earliest times as 
> inspired and true, suppose that, fifty years hence, some mon- 
archist should contend that the Declaration of Independence 
was a forgery ; but, on examining fourth-of-July orations, 
and sermons and speeches of the day and afterwards, we 
found extracts &om it, back to the very day of its publication, 
— would we say that no such declaration had been published ? 
Were the Congress imposed upon, and all that generation, and 
all that followed, down to us, in supposing the document gen- 
uine, and quoting it as such? 

Suppose the constitution of the United States should be 
declared a forgery ; but, in the records of Congress and courts, 
we found extracts from it, up to the era of its adoption, and 
references to it in speeches, and in all the histories that have 
been since written, — could its legitimate adoption be questioned, 
in the face of such evidence ? 

In respect to the testimony of the founders of Christianity, 
there is no cotemporaneous contradiction, nor scrap of history 
different from what they narrate. This would be impossiblej 
if the history of the evangelists, and the Acts and the Epis- 
tles, were not notoriously true ; for no cause ever encountered 
9 more furious and stead&st opposition. Instead of conflicting 
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liistories, all the scraps and incidents^ notices of Christianity, 
by Jewish or heathen writers, are coincident with and corrob- 
orative of the evangelical history. 

Josephus, a Jewish writer about sixty years after Christ, 
recognizes the existence and outlines of tlie history of John 
the Baptist, and his tragical end by the order of Herod ; and 
the following account of Christ is in every copy of his history 
extant : ^^ At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be 
called a man, for he performed many wonderful works ; he 
was a teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure ; 
he drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the 
Christ : and when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief men 
among us, bad condemned him to the cross, they who before 
had conceived an affection for him did not cease to adhere to 
him ; for, on the third day, he appeared to them alive again: 
the divine prophets having foretold these, and many wonderful 
things concerning him : and the sect of the Christians, so caUed 
jfrom him, subsists to this time." 

Tacitus, seventy years after Christ, describes the sufferings 
inflicted on Christians at Rome. " The founder of that 
name was Christ, who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, 
under his procurator, Pontius Pilate." This is the testimony 
of Tacitus, an established Roman historian. 

Such is an outline of the nature of the historical evidence 
of Christianity, though but a very small part has been quoted 
of what is accessible. It is impossible to give the whole in the 
compass of a lecture. 

The following is the outline of what Paley, in his "Evidences 
of Christianity," has given. If any one of you is desirous to 
read it at large, he may refer to the book, and read it all with 
great profit. The outline of his argument is contained in th^ 
foUowing j>Topo8ition3, found in Chapter lX.,xvsA«^ «jvfcV^'?Ar« 

- 20"^^ 
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iiig — « There is satisfisu^ry eyidence that many peraom 
profeesing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, yolonta- 
rily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delir- 
ered, and solely in*consequence of their belief in the truth of 
these accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct." 

" The method," he says, "which I propose to myself is, 
first, to place before the reader, in one view, the propositions 
which comprise the seversd heads of our testimony, and after- 
wards to repeat the same propositions in so many distinct 
sections, with the necessary authorities- subjoined to each. 
The following, then, are the allegations upon the subject, which 
are capable of being established by proof: 

" 1. That the historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four Qospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, 
beginning with those who were cotemporary with the apostles, 
or who immediately followed them, and proceeding, in close 
and regular succession, from their time to the present. 

" 2. That when they are quoted or alluded to, they are 
quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books sui gen- 
eris, as possessing an authority which belonged to no other 
books, and as conclusive in all questions and controversies 
among Christians. 

" 3. That they were, in very early times, collected into a 
distinct volume. 

"4. That they were distinguished by appropriate names 
and titles of respect. 

" 5. That they were publicly read and expounded in the 
religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

S. That commentaries were written upon them, harmo- 
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nies formed out of them, different copies carefully collated, and 
versions of them made into different languages. 

" 7. That they were received by Christians of different 
sects, by many heretics as well as catholics, and usually 
appealed to by both sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 

^' 8. That th^ four Qospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of John, and 
the first of Peter, were received, without doubt, by those who 
doubted concerning the other books which are included in our 
present canon. 

" 9. That the Gospels were attacked by the early adver- 
saries of Christianity, as books containing the accounts upon 
wbich the religion was founded. 

*' 10. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were 
published ; in all which our present sacred histories were 
included. 

'^ 11. That these propositions cannot be affirmed of any 
other books, claiming to be books of Scripture ; by which I 
mean those books which are commonly called Apocryphal 
books of the New Testament." 

Of all these propositions he gives you the proofs — ample, 
as I judge, tosustain them. Any person who feels an interest 
to pursue this subject further, will find these propositions 
sustained by quotations and facts in ^'Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity." 

U. It now only remains to inquire, Can it be shown, from 
ancient history, ecclesiastical or civil, that any of the 
twelve apostles, besides Paul, were employed in planting the 
Christian religion, soon after the death of its founder, among 
a people speaking languages not spoken in the land of Judea'J 

It is no more candid than just to admil \Jafe n^x^'c^ ^^ *^^ 
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testimony of the founders of Christianity, and of early Ohiis- 
tian records. We have shown that they are stereotyped 
immutably in a language which ceased to be spoken during 
the first century ; which proves that the histories must have 
been written in the days of the apostles, or of their cotempo- 
raries, and are only to be confuted in&Uibly by universal 
consciousness, if they were not all true ,- for the transactions 
claimed were not done in a comer, but pervaded Judea, and 
shook the Roman empire. We have produced extracts, also, 
from these sacred books, from the time of the apostles, 
augmenting like a flood, till the Roman empire was covered 
with the knowledge of the' Scriptures, as the waters c6ver the 
sea. We, therefore, quote the documents as unimpeached 
and unquestioned authority. We have proved our proofs; 
and it belongs to those who reject their testimony to disprove 
their truth, by other evidence than assertions or doubts. 

1. We find Peter, a Gralilean fisherman, preaching to the 
Grentiles in Gesarea — to Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian 
band. And, when called to account for preaching to the 
Gentiles, by the church at Jerusalem, he stated that he had 
seen a vision in his sleep, and heard the voice of God speaking 
to him, and conmianding him to introduce to the Gentiles 
the knowledge of Life, and the immunities of the Christian 
church, and he asks, "What was I that I should withstand 
God 7" Now, the inference is that the multitudes of these 
Gentiles whom he converted to Christianity were men of 
other languages from his own, though the evidence is not 
so unequivocal as other passages I shall introduce. 

Two of the chief of the brethren in the church at Jerusa- 
lem, Judas and Silas, are sent from Jerusalem to the church 
at Antioch (a Gentile city), composed of Gentile converts, 
speaking the Greek and Syriac language, to adjust a difficulty 
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about drcomcision ; and Yte find, about the same time, that 
Peter is at Antioch, publicly discussing with Paul the same 
subject. What was Peter there for ? He was not acquainted 
with the language of Antioch. Yet he was listened to by • 
many who were unacquainted with the language of Judea. 
Again, it is probable that he gathered a church; certainly 
he preached to the church at Babylon. In his first epistle, 
he says, " The church which is at Babylon saluteth you." 
Here the Ghaldaic language was spoken. Had Peter, that 
fisherman, learned the Chaldaic language? Again, it is 
testified by Eusebius that he preached at Bome, where the 
Latin language was spoken, and confounded Simon Magus, 
who had fled from his rebuke in Asia to Bome. He quotes 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, as saying that the seed of the 
Grospel had been planted by Peter and Paul at Corinth 
and at Bome: "For both of these, having planted us at 
Corinth, likewise instructed us; and having likewise taught 
in Italy, they suffered martyrdom about the same time." 
At Corinth the Greek language only was spoken. The same 
writer, Eusebius, says that Peter appears to have preached 
through Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia. 
Thomas, he says, according to tradition, received Parthia aa 
his allotted region ; and, in reading the memoirs of Buchanan, 
who visited Asia, we find that he discovered evidence of the 
existence of a Christian church, called The Church of St. 
Thomas ; so that we have, even to this day, evidence of a sect 
of Christians in Asia bearing the name of that apostle. Andrew 
received Scythia; and John, Asia, where, after continuing 
some time, he died, in Ephesus. 

In all these countries languages foreign to the Galilean 
apostles were spoken, and such as they began to speak in the 
day of Pentecost; and such as they doubl\es^'^«^^» ^^^!^ ^^'^^-^ 
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ing, to '' preach the (3ospel to every creature," as their com- 
mission required them to do. That John spent his time and 
died in Asia, is the uncontradicted testimony of all historians. 
Philip preached in Phrygia. Polycrates, Bishop of the 
church of Ephesus, A. D. 190, is quoted by Eusebius as 
saying, ''For in Asia two mighty luminaries have fiJkn 
asleep : Philip, one of the twelve, who sleeps at Hierapolis ; 
moreover, John, who rested on the bosom of our Lord, he 
also rests at Ephesus." This is the testimony of history 
about one hundred and fifty years after Christ, and about one 
hundred years nearer to the apostles than we are to the land- 
ing and history of the Pilgrims in New England, and the 
oommencement of our institutions. 

Pontarcus, a Christian philosopher and evangelist, who 
travelled fi:t)m Egypt through Arabia to India, found there, 
on his arrival, some who were acquainted with the Grospel of 
Matthew, to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached. 

Eusebius, from whom we collect this testimony, wrote in 
the reign and under the patronage of the Boman emperor 
Constantino, about three hundred years after Christ. 

We have more documents relating to our history, probably, 
than Eusebius had; but still, if we had nothing more than he 
had, and the traditions of three hundred years, any man of 
talents, and research, and honesty, could make out the bones 
of American history. Eusebius gathered all that was known 
in the Boman empire from documents and tradition: he 
wrote under the patronage of Constantino, and had access to 
all the lights which the empire, through all its provinces, 
both near and distant, could ftimish ; and his is therefore a 
"redible history. It is the first regular history of the church 
ut, and probably the first ever written. He quotes his 
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authorities ; some of wliich exist, and ^others are since lost 
But he lived at a time when, both by tradition and by written 
documents, historical truth was accessible. 

We now come to the question whether the Christian religion 
was authenticated by miracles, as its founders and disciples 
allege. And we have arrived at evidence that they did rest 
their claims on miracles, before the Jewish nation and the 
Soman empire; and that in three hundred years, against 
all possible resistance of civil and ecclesiastical power, through 
ten bloody persecutions, they succeeded in supplanting the 
Jewish and Pagan religions, and in the establishment of 
Christianity. 

Could this have been done, if the miracles recorded were 
not true, and were known to be false, by every man of the 
generation to whom Christianity was first preached? To 
bring the case hbme, — could a young man of mean parentage 
and obscure life, and without a common-school education, rise 
up at this day, and supplant both the Protestant and Catholic 
religion of North and South America ? Cduld he gather round 
him twelve men more ignorant than himself, and in three 
hundred years revolutionize to his own nearly all the religions 
of the world? Suppose his disciples should believe his mira- 
cles against their senses^ could a nation, a world, be made to 
believe them, had they not been wrought? Is it possible that 
such a young man could so fer impose upon the world as to 
oust the Protestant religion of North America, and the Cath- • 
olic religion of South America, and the Pagan religions of the 
world, without actually convincing the generation around 
him, by the evidences of their senses, that he wrought mira- 
cles ? Would it not in itself be the greatest of all miracles, 
if the two religions should pass away, and his own pervade 
the whole continent in two or three YiMnAwflL ^^»5^^ ^^ 
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mirade oould be greater than this. The minds of men act as 
uniformly, according to the laws of the senses and dT evi- 
dence, as the material Tforld pursues its coarse according to 
the laws of matter ; and for such a youth of thirty-three to 
do such a thing, would prove, either that he wrou^t Ae 
miracles, or that (jod helped him to accomplish it, by chang- 
ing the laws of human belief. K he succeeded without 
miracles, that is a miracle. But, suppose he claimed liA 
power of working miracles, and appealed to them in evid^ce, 
and did convince the world, would it not be an overpowering 
evidence to after ages that his miracles were real? Theeflfeet 
would be the testimony of the first and second generatiixis of 
the whole continent to the reality of his miraculous attest- 
ations. 

So Christianity stands. Christ rested on his miracles: 
" If ye will not believe me for my words, bdieve me fi)r my 
works' sake." K you do not believe my doctrines, believe 
my miracles. Tou believe Moses for his miracles ; I produce 
the same proof What was the feet ? The apostles believed 
the miracles. The Jews admitted them, and endeavored to 
account for them by Satan. From age to age, no one, 
whether friend or foe, thought of denying or questioning the 
fects, till modem Infidelity, within a very few years, has 
seen what would be proved if they were admitted, and has 
again undertaken to deny them. 

And now, my friends, as the argument would be dry to 
make it longer, out of so many quotations, I have given you 
but a few specimens, to show the kind of argument which the 
external evidence of Christianity affords. The (Gospel was 
preached to cotemporaries, and rested its claim to belief, not 
*'ne on the intrinsic excellence of its doctrines, but on 
<«i perfimned by its fi>unders. These miracles were 
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believed by all. They could not have been believed so 
universally, if they had not been real. This is as certain, 
from the laws of the human mind, as cause and effect in 
matter. The religions of the day were changed by the 
instrumentality of a poor man, and twelve poor disciples. 
The fact cannot be denied. This could not have been done 
without a miracle, and this is Heaven's attestation. This is 
our ground of belief, that we do not follow cunningly-devised 
fables. It is not a mistaken credulity to believe that God so 
loved the world that he sent his only Son, that through him 
Ae world might be saved. Here are the (Jospels quoted by 
historians and fathers of the church, back to the day of their 
origin, and down to the present time. There is no place where 
forgery could have been committed. 

And I rest my soul upon the trulh of the statement ; and, 
my friends, will you not do it ? Can we safely bejeot such 
evidence? I ask this simple question. Is it safe to reject it? 
The tide of evidence is irresistible. Ought we not to take the 
side of safety — the side of evid^ce? We ought to know 
that Christianity is certainly not ixue, before we reject this 
accumulated evidence. But, in the presence of such evidence, 
we are* not permitted to doubt — to disbelieve. We are all 
sinners; we know it — we feel it. We are a part of a 
creation which groans and travails in pain, waiting for the 
manifestation of Grod's mercy. We have glorious evidence 
that (jod in his Word has provided the means of cultivating 
our minds and hearts for a more glorious destiny than reason 
and the light of nature could achieve. And let it not be our 
condemnation, that light came into the world, and that we 
loved darkness rather than light, because our deeds were evil. 

21 
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LECTURE XI. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE INSPIBATION OF THE BIBLE. 

In our preceding lectures we have given an epitomized yiew 
of some of the evidences of the inspiration of the Bible. In 
the present lecture, I propose to state and answer some of 
the various objections which have been made to its inspiration, 
derived from its contents. Some of them have been suggested 
by letters, and some of them by books and conversation. 

The answering of objections is a work not less important 
than the statement of the argument. The evil is not that we 
lack evidence of the truth of the Bible, but that objections are 
brought before the minds of those who know not how to answer 
them, which break the force of evidence, and leave them in 
an unsettled state of mind. They are poisoned arrows, which 
inflict venom with the stroke, which rankle in the bodom of 
the inexperienced youth without a remedy. 

The objections against the contents of the Bible may be 
classed under the following heads : 

I. To the language of the Bible. 

n. To its morality. 

m. To the recorded conduct of pious men. 

IV. To things needless or trivial, or which could be known 

lihoot a revelation. 

L The language of the Bible, especially in the legislation 
of Moses^ 18 md to be indelicate. 
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The answer is : The language objected to might be so, if it 
were not necessary ; but, being necessary, we deny that it is 
indelicate. No language is indelicate, if the exigencies of soci- 
ety require it as a matter of utility. On this ground, anatomical 
lectures, medical publications, for professional uses, instead of 
being censured, are justified by the most refined society. Sup- 
pose that anatomical and pathological &cts should, for purposes 
of utility, be inserted in our legislation, as they were in that of 
Moses, would our statute-book be regarded as indelicate ? In 
the case of Moses, the necessity of minute and delicate legis- 
lation was prominent ; three millions of people were to be 
elevated from the debasement of a protracted bondage. They 
had lived in an idolatrous nation, and were to be raised to intel- 
lectual power and morsd purity, as the depositaries of religion 
and liberty : but, to do this, it was necessary to interpose 
minute directory, prohibitory, and sumptuary regulations, to 
contravene, by penal enactments, various habits and practices, 
idolatrous or personal, which could not otherwise be repressed. 

Another object of the legislation and language excepted to 
was the promotion of cleanliness and health. Physical impu- 
rity was as incidental to their past condition as moral. The 
system of ablutions, therefore, while it typified the removal of 
moral defilement, had an inmiediate reference to health and 
habits of cleanliness. Three millions of people were, to be con- 
ducted through a wilderness, and to dwell forty years in a dense 
encampment of tents ; and nothing, in such a case, but legis- 
lation or a miracle, could save them from destruction by disease. 
But Gk)d never works miracles where his purposes can bo 
reached by ordinary causes. He therefore directed Moses to 
enact, even to minuteness, whatever laws might be necessary 
to guide and preserve a people in their circumstances. 

This complex minuteness of the Mosaic code ^raa ixLt^T^dsd. 
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not only to prohibit crimes, Tfbich, of ooorse, must be named, 
but also to sepexate the nation at all points from heathenism, 
by rendering the systems repellent to each other. The object 
of God was to keep up these repellencies, to prevent the Jews 
from engaging in idolatrous worship, or mingliog idolatrous 
practiGes with their own. The efficacy of this arrange- 
ment is attested in the preservation of the Jews as a distinct 
people to the present day. No system of civil and moral law 
ever wrought with such enduring e&ct as the laws of Moses 
upon the Jewish nation. Though it has ceased to act upon 
them, as a nation, for two thousand years, the Jew is, to the 
present hour, in most of the essentials of character, what the 
Mosaic code has made him. There exists no other nation, in 
the same circumstances of dispersion and persecution for 
thousands of years, that has maintained the same uniformity 
as is stamped upon the Jewish people by this code. 

Its tendency among the Jews was not to licentiousness, nor 
is it now. Under the Mosaic code, the nation rose, in forty 
years, in respect to purity, transcendently above their condi- 
tion in Egypt, and equally above any cotemporary nation on 
the globe. And, even to this day, through all their disper- 
sions and vexations, the tax of female abandonment has fallen 
with less severity upon them than upon other nations. They 
give fewer victims, through the brothel, to Moloch, than any 
other nation ; and it is their alleged '^ indelicate Bible " that 
has saved them. 

It is a fact, also, quite notorious, that those portions of 
our community which are not the most remarkable for del- 
icacy or purity are the most embittered against the Bible : 
a fact not to be accounted for, if its tendencies were to 
licentiousness. TViy do they not provide the Bible in places 
of licentiousness as a text-book of impurity, and place it under 
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their pillow as the quietus of a guilty conscience ? No one 
has ever made such a mistake, or ever will. The licentious 
know and feel that the Bible is the most terrible book the 
world has ever seen to persons of dissolute habits. 

And no ancient nation, whose religion and laws were licen* 
tious, ever maintained such permanence and purity, and intel- 
lectual and moral power, as the Jewish nation have maintained. 
Through all time they have been among the most intelligent, sa- 
gacious business men. A chief occasion of their civil disabilities 
has been for the protection of nations against their shrewdness 
and enterprise : they were a&aid to admit them to a Mr com- 
petition in trade; and when, in the face of all these difficulties, 
they amassed wealth, they withdrew the protection of law, and 
plundered them ; and yet, amid all these difficulties, they have 
made themselves the depositaries of wealth, and the financiers 
of the world, — have brought kings to their feet, and swayed 
the destiny of empires. During the Bonapartean wars, the 
^Bothschilds held the balance of power, and gave or withheld, 
at their pleasure, the sinews of war ; and, for the last fifty 
years, Jews have been among the most learned and efficient 
members of various cabinets of Europe. 

n. The morality of the Bible is said to be defective. 

1. One instance has been suggested to me by letter. It 
respects the punishment of the young prophet, seduced by an 
old prophet to disobey the order (Jod had given him. (1 Kings 
13.) Now, it is said that, since he had the authority of a 
prophet for what he did, it was hard that he should be pun- 
ished for what he supposed €k)d had allowed him to do. 

But how does the case stand 7 The young prophet knew 
that God had charged him to eat no bread and drink no water 
in the place to which he sent him, and not to return by the 
way that he came. And what was his authority for sup^in^ 

21* 
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that God had reversed these directions ? The word of a 
stranger, who claimed to be a prophet, without any evidence 
of the &ct but his own word ; who did not himself profess to 
speak by inspiration, but said that an angel told him that he 
(the angel) was inspired by the Lord to direct him (the old 
prophet) to bring the young prophet back, without any evi- 
dence, but his own word, that the hearsay story was true. 
It was, therefore, -the naked word of a stranger, allowed to 
set aside the express known direction of Heaven. When 
human laws are enacted and published, no parole testimony 
can justify their disregard ; and when (jod speaks and his 
prophet knows it, he must abide the consequences, if he con- 
fides in the hearsay testimony of uninspired man, to set aside 
the authority of (jod. He was punished, therefore, as Adam 
and Eve were, for disregarding the authority of Qod, on false 
testimony : he knew who sent him, — he did not know that 
God had inspired an angel to tell the old prophet to turn 
him back. 

2. Again : the demand of Moses, that Pharaoh should let 
the people go three days' journey into the wilderness to offer 
sacrifice to God, is supposed to imply duplicity; as if, under a 
fidse pretence, he intended to effect their escape by stealth. 

But the imputation suggested is not sustained by the text. 
It was the will of God to commence the conflict by making 
the demand small at first, letting it move on firom one 
demand to another, till complete. Moses did not say to 
Pharaoh, This is aUwe ask. It is manifest that he asked a 
part only, first, of the whole to be insisted on in the progress 
of the conflict. By this he did not waive his intention to 
claim the whole. I see no duplicity in this. Certainly there 
was no temptation for any. If it be intended to implicate 
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God, the answer that exonerates Moses from duplicity equally 
exonerates him. 

3. It is objected, that the direction to the Israelites to 
borrow of the Egyptians, when about to leave the land, not 
expecting to return, was an act of fraud. 

Remember that this direction came from €h)d. Still, it is 
not the less objectionable, if wrong. We must meet the objec- 
tion, and vindicate the character of the God of the Bible. But 
the whole objection is made by the translation. The original 
word, in its common use, does not mean to borrow^ — i. e., to 
ask and receive under a pledge of repayment, —but simply to 
ask for ; and this appears to be its meaning here. The 
Israelites had been enslaved and defrauded, for many genera- 
tions, of their just wages ; and, on leaving the land, they were 
directed by Heaven to ask or demand of the Egjrptians such 
aid as their exigencies required, — and it was granted with as 
much alacrity as it was asked. 

4. The command of God to let the people go, and his 
hardening the heart of Pharaoh, so as to prevent his compli- 
ance, has been the occasion of great objection, and has caused 
perplexity even to believers. 

But to all such objectors it may be said, "Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures." 

If God hardened Pharaoh's heart by direct omnipotence, 
he would be the author of sin, and would punish for the non- 
performance of what he himself had made impossible. This 
would have been an objection which could not be answered. 
We would not try to answer it. If he had commanded obedience, 
and then cancelled the evidence of his authority, and' thrown 
the mind of Pharaoh into doubt and vacillation, — if he had 
urged his claims by motives in words which he cancelled in 
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deeds, — if in any way lie bad tempted Pharaoh to obduracy, 
by giving him reason to think it safe or proper to disobey, — 
we should be no advocates of such a course. It could not be 
justified. 

But what is hardness of heart? and how did God harden 
Pharaoh's heart? Hardness of heart consists in great volun- 
tary obstinacy in refusing to obey Gk)d. If God hardened his 
heart only by reasonable demands which he refused ; by the 
exhibition of evidence which he disregarded ; by the present- 
ation of motives which he resisted ; and by granting respites 
which he perverted to augmented obstinacy ; — then did he 
harden his heart in no sense unworthy of his benevolence and 
wisdom, or which afforded to the obstinate king a cloak for 
his sin ; in no way but in the regular administration of his 
perfect government. It accords with the nature of mind and 
free agency, that obligations violated shall harden the heart 
— that evidence slighted shall harden the heart — that mer- 
cies abused shall harden the heart — and that judgments 
despised shall harden the heart ; — and there is upon record 
no evidence that God in any other way hardened Pharaoh's 
heart. It is not said that he did it by a secret omnipotence ; 
on the contrary, the antecedents of his obstinacy were the 
repetition of demands, of evidence, of motive, of forbearance, 
and discipline, followed by augmented incorrigibleness. It is 
certain that God did nothing direct, and irresistible in its con- 
sequences, to bring out that hardness. The positive cause was 
Pharaoh's pride and obduracy of disposition, which scorned to 
yield, and which punishment only tended to make more 
lyielding, and to work up to a more rebellious spirit, gath- 
Dg from calamity itself a momentum of determination to 
iBt God, till he saw that resistance was vain. 
If I endeavor to dissuade my neighbor from intemperance. 
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by the proper motives, evidence, and persuasion ; and in gain- 
ing a victory over mj arguments he hardens his heart still 
more than if I had said nothing ; I have not done improperly, 
though I have, been the occasion of hardening his heart. K 
a parent attempts by discipline and remonstrance to reclaim a 
wayward son, and if all his endeavors fail, those very 
endeavors only producing the effect of making that son over- 
leap boundaries which he would not have overleaped, and 
commit crimes he would not have committed, but for the. 
parent's correction, — if the parent has thus hardened the heart 
of his child, and called out a giant power of determined oppo- 
sition which did not show itself before, — is the sin at the door 
of the parent, or the son? The parent hardens his heart, as 
God hardened Pharaoh's ; and so do I, when I preach the 
Gospel to you, and you disobey it — for if it does not sofken, 
it hardens your heart. " It is a savor of life unto life, or of 
death unto death." But do I therefore do an improper 
thing ? Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel fidthfuUy, day 
after day, though under my unavailing preaching greater 
hardness of heart settles down upon you. 

God, then, hardened Pharaoh's heart in no sense incon- 
sistent with his benevolence, and wisdom, and perfect govern- 
ment. According to the language of the Bible, he is said to 
(Jo what he permits, or does not prevent ; and in this sense 
only is it said that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and 
never that he hardens the heart by the direct exertion of his 
power, having for its object the augmentation of human obsti- 
nacy and wickedness. On the contrary, he brings the 
precepts and motives of his government to bear upon the 
sinner with great power, wisdom, and good will ; and he, by 
resisting and disregarding them, hardens his own heart. K this 
were wrong, it would be wrong for God \» gp^enx ^ ^^-^Wss. 
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meroj whicli does not obey him : for, inevitablj, his goodness 
abased would harden the heart of every subject. 

There is nothing in the case of Pharaoh, but its prominence, 
different from the principles and results of the 4ivine admin- 
istration in its effects on us all, every day. Universally, the 
repetition of neglected admonition hardens our hearts ; the 
perversion of mercies, and the disregard of judgments, harden 
our hearts ; just as this course on God's part, and the same 
conduct on the part of Pharaoh, hardened his heart : it is 
according to the course of nature in the moral world, as 
really as that fire should bum, or poison destroy, in the 
natural. Ood must stop his remedial system, or else harden 
the heart of those who obey not : he must stop commanding, 
stop entreating, stop his mercies, stop his judgments, stop 
the strivings of the Spirit, or harden the heart of the diso- 
bedient. He must annihilate them, or harden their hearts ; 
for, were he to cut them off &om earth and send them to 
hell, obligation and evidence would follow them there, and 
disobedience forever harden their heart. It is at our option, 
whether the providence of Grod shall bless or harden our 
hearts. 

This view of the subject corresponds with the universal 
representation of the Bible. In the case of Pharaoh it is 
said that God hardened his heart, as he afforded light and 
enforced obligation ; and it is said, also, that Pharaoh hard- 
ened his own heart, as he resisted the obligations and motives 
of the divine government. Thus, Isaiah is said to have 
liaidened the Jews, by urging upon them repentance and 
reformation, whether they would hear or whether they would 
firbear. It was in the same manner that the same nation 
filled up the measure of their sms, in the time of our Saviour. 
Jii/i ' ^in, aguDSt the Holy GhoBt seems to be such a 
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malicious, wilfol resistance of evidence and motive, as-God by 
his renewing grace will never overcome. The ground whose 
end it is to be burned is that which, under the best cultiva- 
tion, produces thorns only and briers. 

5. Again: the order given by God, to exterminate the 
Canaanites, is supposed to be inconsistent with his benevo- 
lence. But who is it that has constituted the laws of nature, 
by which eight hundred millions are swept fix>m the earth 
every thirty years? And why is it? If the inhabitants of 
earth were loyal, would death thus reign? Is it not the result 
of msurrection agamstGod? And is it not just to restrain the 
madness of a rebel world? And has he not a right to punish 
incorrigible nations, and by such instrumentalities as his 
wisdom deems most appropriate? Will the Almighty, in the 
day of judgment, apprised of his unbenevolent severity, apol- 
ogize to the victims of the flood, and to Egypt, and Nineveh, 
and Babylon, and Tyre, and Jerusalem, and to the Man of Sin, 
for his exterminating judgments ? What would be the result, 
should God abdicate the throne, and permit nations to violate 
with impunity the constitution of their nature, and the laws of 
his moral government, but anarchy, the most intolerable condi- 
tion of social being, which, by its lawless violence, would, with 
a more intolerable vengeance, cut oflF the generations of men ? 
It was of the Lord's mercies that the Canaanites were not 
exterminated long before ; but if the punishment of nations be 
just and necessary, has not the God of heaven a right to 
select his own executioners ? Or is it more unbenevolent for 
God to appoint men to apply the penal sanctions, than for 
human governments to do the same? Suppose the sheriff 
should refuse to execute the laws upon robbers and murderers; 
would his clemency be approved, while the rights of life and 
property are continually set at nauglcitl: 
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God, then, selected one nation to exterminate other 
nations, for the violation of the natural and moral la^ 
of his govemment. He might have chosen earthquake, 
fire, or pestilence. But he chose other agents ; and they, 
-with miraculous evidenoe of his aid, fulfilled their voca- 
tion. These nations, like the world before the flood, had 
outlived the end for which society is formed, had trodden 
under foot all the laws, and baffled all the motives of the 
divine govemment, till extermination became the only rem- 
edy. For, so tenacious is Ood of his moral govemment 
by laws and motives, that when nations go beyond the pale 
of moral restraint, God will not interpose his omnipotence to 
save them : extermination is then at once the penalty and the 
remedy. Thus, the early race of man was exterminated by 
the flood, the cities of the plain by fire, and the Jewish 
nation were driven firom their land by the sword, and the 
voluptuous Boman empire supplanted and renovated by hardy 
barbarians. And thus were the nations of Canaan extermi- 
nated. This is the great law of providence. Crimes that 
supersede the moral govemment of God are, to nations, 
unpardonable sins. 

But, besides these purposes of punishment, the territory 
was needed for the establishment and defence of God's gov- 
emment of mercy on earth, by rearing a republic — the 
world's first and last hope. The worship of Qoi was fast 
&iling, and the night of an everlasting idolatry was settling 
down upon the world, forming the horrid union of priestcraft 
md despotism, dooming the earth to eternal chains and dark- 
iBBB. It is certain that darkness would have descended upon 
die worid, witii idolatry and despotism, whose iron sceptre has 
dwajB gone together with chains and lust and blood. It was to 
0^ iim dark stream of poUutiicm, tbal «b &\intain was opened 
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to pour down through distant ages light and life, till all the 
nations should be purified and blessed. It was to stop the pro- 
gress of a power that was crushing the mind and heart of the 
world, and tending rapidly to its perpetual bondage ; and to 
plant a city of light and liberty, whose walls should be salva- 
tion, and whose citadel should stand againstthe armies of dark- 
ness, till the light of the world and the desire of nations should 
come. And here, &r back in time, the foundation was laid of all 
the liberty, civil and religious, that has since blessed the world. 
Was the war of our independence inconsistent with benevo- 
lence 1 But, had not the Lord exterminated the Canaanites, 
and set up the light-house of coming ages, we had never seen 
the light, nor felt the power, by which Christ makes nations 
free : we should have had no battles of liberty to fight, and 
no independence to enjoy ; and the first ray of civil liberty for 
our world would have been like that of the star whose distant 
light has not as yet reached the earth. If God had not forti- 
fied his religion against idolatry, by right judgments, and true 
laws, and a high, protecting providence, the whole earth, from 
that day to this, had been in chains. The conflicts with the 
Canaanites were the battles of the Lord for the world's liberty 
— THE Thermopyl^ OF THE EARTH ! The god of idolatry 
was drawing his dark veil over the world, when God came in, 
and planted and defended a nation, chosen to transmit religion 
and liberty to distant generations. This blest inheritance, 
through his tender mercy, has come down to us from our 
Puritan fiithers ; and we have no cause to wear sackcloth, and 
keep fefit-days, for the sins of the Jews, nor for the sins of 
our fethers in fighting the battles of the Revolution : and let 
not those who justify the latter condemn the former. 

ni. Another objection is found in the sins of pious men., 

22 
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placed on record in ihe Bible ; as, the sin of Abrabam, in 
practice of deception, through fear. 

But, to understand the subject, it must be considered that 
they are recorded as historical &cts, and recorded as sins, 
according to the whole morality of the Bible, and are neyer 
eulo^zed as virtues, or so recorded as to be mistaken ht 
examples for imitation, but rather fbr our warning. I can 
perceive, therefore, no respect in which the inspiration of die 
BiUe should be implicated, unless it should be — 

1. That tiie inspired historian does not always stop, when 
he makes the record, to say that it is a sin ; or, 

2. That such sins as axe recorded are inconsistent with 
piely, and yet are found in t^^e whom the Bible recogniaeB 
as righteous. 

As to the first, — that theydo not always stop to reprobate 
the sins of gooJ men which they record, — I answer, that they 
had no need to do so. The sins alluded to are notoriously 
inch, according to the Bible. The historian might as well 
stop to inform us that theft and murder are high crimes, or 
the philosopher, lecturing upon the sun, take a candle to show 
us his dark spots, as the historian of the Bible, amid its over- 
powering hght, stop to point out the dark spots in Christian 
character. There was no need of animadversion. Was not 
Hie crucifixion of Christ a crime ? And yet the four evan- 
gelists simply relate it, without note or comment; and, 
wonderful to tell, their touching history of the persecutions, 
suflferings and agonies, of their Master, is recorded by his 
bosom disciples, just as the most frigid and impartial historian 
would have written it — without denouncing it as a crime, 
and without comment in the language of grief and indigna- 
tionu There was no need of inteijections on the subject 
9!he nrnple, trathfiil narrative of meekness and affection, is 
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more sublimely powerful, than all possible amplifications of 
language could make it. 

2. In respect to the sins of good men recognized in the 
Bible being inconsistent with piety, it must be remembered 
that the Scriptures do not claim that Christian character is 
wholly exempt firom sinful defect. The teaching of the Bible 
is, that all men are by nature without holiness ; have turned 
their hearts away from God, and set their affections on things 
below ; that, in regeneration, the chief end of man is changed 
from the love of the creature supremely, to the supreme love 
of Grod. But the Scriptures do not teach that the moment 
a sinner is converted, his heart is brought into perfect accord- 
ance with the law of God, a»d>ify>xikinues so, without a single 
transgression, to the day of his death. Christian love is 
permanent and supreme ; so that no Christian ever becomes 
for a moment an enemy to )Grod, and totally depraved. But 
the Scriptures do not teach, nor does experience evince, 
that there is in the regenerate no sinful deficiency in this 
love, and no alloy of selfishness, and worldliness, and pride, 
and ambition, and constant liabilities to temptation and sin. 
Religion, in the beginning, does not extirpate entirely any 
one sinful passion or affection which belongs to our common 
depraved nature. It impairs the power of every one, and 
relatively gains strength in every conflict and victory. A 
new empire is set up in the soul, but it is in the presence 
of a long-established and vigorous opposition. To sin, a 
deadly wound is given ; but it is given to a giant, in whom a 
fearful vitality yet remains, and who terrifies the victoj; with 
frequently renewed and powerful onsets. Religion has con- 
quered ; but it holds its dominion over captives impatient of 
subjection, and ready every moment to mutiny and throw off 
die yoke. Of course, religion, in momeiita oi \fcm\|\55.^^^ ^sbs^ 
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insurrectioiiary violenoe, does not prevent the oommission of 
actual sin, and sometimes, though not often, of flagrant sin ; 
habitual sin it does prevent. No known, palpable immorality 
can be persisted in, without extinguishing the evidence of 
Christian character ; and yet the history of Abraham, and 
David, and Peter, admonishes us that men of unquesticHied 
juety may be overcome by temptation. If angels, and our 
great ancestor, Adam, might &11 from a state of perfect rec- 
titude, what is the imperfect Christian, that he should be 
thought incapable of being overcome 1 And yet, how often 
do we hear the argument against experimental religion urged 
upon principles which imply that, if a man is a Christian, he 
must be sinless! ''Is not such a thing wrong?'' Yes. 
"Well, then, how can such a one be a Christian?" Be- 
cause Christianity is the commencement, and not the consum- 
mation, of spiritual life ; the first beatings of which are feeble, 
and powerfully counteracted by all the antecedent tendencies 
of sin, and power of habit. The church is not a palace, where 
none but the perfect associate, but a conservatory association, 
in which the first movements of holiness are cherished, and 
strengthened, up to the confirmed and perfect health of 
heaven. But shall the skill of the great physician be ques- 
tioned, and the efficacy of his prescriptions and the progress 
of his patients be denied, because, all the way to heaven, 
symptoms of disease hang about them ? Is the man who 
has been sick not convalescent until his health is perfectly 
restored ? Is not the subject of suspended respiration rescued, 
until all the debility, and every injurious eflFect, of drowning 
have disappeared ? 

If the doctrine of regeneration were, that men, on becoming 

Christians, became perfect, the world might well indulge the 

^lyetemte incredulity ; but to insist upon it that no new 
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affections have began to operate in the heart, so long as the 
evidence of relative imperfection remains, is as onphilosophi- 
cal as it is unscriptoral, and contrary to &ct. 

It is not inconsistent, then, with the inspiration of the 
Bible, for men who have become Christians to have defects. 
God has decided that no man is sufficient for his own preser- 
yation ; holiness is not a self-sustaining principle ; our suffi- 
ciency is in Christ ; by the grace of Qod, we are what we 
are. God has not promised that he will preserve the regen- 
erate from all sin: but he has promised that sin shall not have 
habitually dominion over them,- that the righteous shall hold 
on his way ; that though the good man fall, he shall not be 
utterly forsaken, because the ]jord upholdeth him with his 
hand. 

It must be observed, however, that the actual and promi- 
nent sins of good men are not habitual or permanent traits 
of character. No liar, or drunkard, or murderer, can inherit 
the kingdom of God. No hajbitual liar is anywhere recog- 
nized as a good man, in the Bible ; and no drunkard. It is 
recorded of Noah, that once he was inebriated ; but his sons 
were evidently surprised at it, as an uncommon event, and a 
great sin and shame, and, with filial delicacy, they walked 
backwards and threw a garment over him. The sin of David 
was not habitual ; he himself deplored it most bitterly, was 
punished for it most fearfully, and, with a broken heart, 
repented of it all his days. The sin of Peter was not habit- 
ual ; it was the result of sudden and powerful temptation, 
upon an excitable and precipitant temperament, and, as soon 
as it was committed, was followed by bitter tears of godly 
sorrow. Even human laws distinguish between sudden kill- 
ing, under strong provocation, and deliberate premeditated 
murder. 

22* 
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Other objections, equally specious and efficacious upon the 
popular mind, might be adduced and answered; but the time 
"will not permit. None of them, however, are better founded 
than these, and they do not justify doubt concerning the 
inspiration of the Bible. My wonder is, that a book writt^ 
at different periods, through the long lapse of so many o&nr 
turies, should be so uniform in doctrine, so pure in its moral- 
ity, and the chara<5ters of its good men so excellent, and 
itself open to so few exceptions. The difficulty is not that 
there is not evidence enough to sustain the claims of inspira- 
tion, but that there is too much, and spread over too great a 
dur&ce, to be read and appreciated by many. Men engaged 
in the avocations of life have not time to travel through 
volumes, and, being unacquainted with argument and fict, 
are not prepared to encounter the shallow arguments of infi- 
delity. My aim has been to select a few of the fundamental 
evidences of divine inspiration, and to show that the argument 
is logical, and the evidence conclusive, and that it goes to 
rivet on reflecting minds the proof that the Bible is a book 
of divine origin — Heaven's gift toman, to guide his footsteps 
till the day dawn and the day-spring fix)m on high visit him ; 
that it is not merely the iron-bound volume of duty, and 
restraint, and punishment, but the friend of man* for time and 
for eternity, — the friend of liberty, of science, of industry, of 
the people, and especially of the laboring classes and the poor. 
It is the world's friend, the light of the world, and the life of 
the world ; Grod's wisdom and benevolence condensed in the 
smallest possible competent popular form, exerting the most 
benign intellectual and moral influence upon the human mind. 
No other book ever exerted so powerful an influence in dis- 
pelling popular ignorance, in alleviating the pressure of 
despotism, and the debasement of idolatry. No book so 
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einbraces the cottage and the throne, and all between; so 
illumines the whole world, so invigorates the intellect of 
man, and so exalts and ennobles our race. It contains a 
comparatively perfect model of republican government, be- 
longing to distant ages; and has been, and now is, and wiU 
be, the only hope of the world's elevation to universal civ- 
ilization, and universal civil and religious liberty. 

I am happy to know that the preceding exhibition of the 
republican tendencies of the Bible has been satis&ctory, 
beyond my expectation. For multitudes have slept over or 
misunderstood the elementary wisdom and benevolence of the 
Old Testament. The book has-been slandered, misunder- 
stood, ridiculed, abused, and neglected, while the evidences 
of its origitL and sublime contents have been unknown. 
I have endeavored to bring you, as patriots and republi- 
cans and Christians, on to the side of the Bible, — to show 
you. that it is the people's book, the working man's book, the 
poor man's book, able, if cordially received and obeyed, to 
fulfil all the purposes of God's comprehensive benevolence in 
the elevation, of our race. Gtoi grant that these views may 
come home to your judgments, may festen upon your con-- 
sciences, and bring savingly the influences of the Bible upou 
your hearts ! And when all men shall thus receive the Bible, 
then will the world be happy, and one blessed republic of 
benevolence and brotherhood unite the nations of the earth, 
and the earth itself be restored to the glorious fellowship of 
the universe of holy minds ! 



LECTURE XII. 



PROPHECY. 



We have considered, in previous lectures, the nature and 
reality of miracles, as authenticating a revelation from Ood. 
It is said, however, that oniracles, though admitted to be 
faAk&iCtOTj to those who witnessed them, are no evidence to 
us who did not see them ; for, how do we know they ever 
took place ? But I have shown that the existence of a nation 
of peculiar and unparalleled institutions, coexisting with the 
miracles, and confessedly founded on their reality, is evidence 
of their existence. We have seen that, if the miracles were 
not real, those peculiar and forbidding institutions could not 
be founded on them. The miracles and institutions also 
come down cotemporaneously from the beginning ; a miracle, 
itself, if they were not real. The same is true of the Chris- 
tian institutions. The era is settled. They assume to be 
based on miracles wrought before the eyes of those who died 
asserting the doctrines of the Gospel, and who spent their 
lives in the support of its institutions: 

The evidence of the senses, it is admitted, is more impress- 
ive than any proof of a fact not seen. What is seen comes 
to the mind more easily than what is proved ; but the well- 
established certainty of an event, when it is proved, does, in 
many cases, render the fact as certain to the mind, and 
create just as really an obligation to believe, as if it were a 
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matter of vision. Who doubts the existence of the Bevolu* 
tionarj War, any more than if he himself had mingled in the 
shock of battle ? Is any one the less certain of it 1 Not a 
whit. Yet he has not seen it. Who doubts that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed by those whose names it 
bears, at all more than if he had stood by and seen the 
names written 1 The fact that Jefferson, and Adams, and 
Hancock, signed it, with the others, is in every respect as 
certain, and its results as obligatory on us, as if we had been 
actually eye-witnesses to the deed. So it is with the miracles 
of Moses ; so with the miracles of Christ and the apostles. 
The fact is ascertained, then, that miracles were wrought in 
attestation of a commission to reveal the will of God to man^ 
And in whatever way the fcu:t is made certain to us, its 
evidence for the revelation is as real as though the miracle 
had taken place before our eyes; for it is its existence 
which includes the sanction of Heaven, and not the medium 
through which we are apprized of it. The obligation, there- 
fore, in either case, is alike imperative, to receive the divinely 
authenticated records. 

It is admitted, however, that a wider field is open for cavil 
and perplexity and doubt, in respect to matters of evidence, 
than where we have the testimony of the senses. 

It is to meet this waning of impression, and fiwility of eva- 
sion, that God has condescended to authenticate his revealed 
will by another kind of miracle, which travels down the 
stream of time, and grows in its impressiveness in proportion 
as the evidence of miracles wanes, and accumulates upon us 
its authentications with the lapse of ages. If the one, like a 
cone, converges with distance, the other, like the cone reversed, 
expands ; and both, side by side, constitute a body of evidenoo 
of equal diameter through all time. 
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This new species of miracle is called prophecy, and con- 
sists in the miraculous and extensive foretelling of future 
events, such, and so many, and so complex and Various, 
that no. finite mind could grasp the knowledge; as much 
beyond the powers of created mind, as miracles indicate 
power beyond the capacity of finite beings. It is a miracle 
of knowledge in one case, just as truly as it is a miracle of 
power in the other, (rod brings omniscience to authenticate 
his word in one case, and omnipotence in the other. Omnip- 
otence is stamped on miracles, omniscience on prophecies. 

The point necessary to make out the authentication of 
prophecy as a miraculous event, is the fact^ that finite minds 
are no more omniscient than they are omnipotent, and that it 
surpasses the power of created minds to foretell an extended 
and complex series of &r distant future events. When, 
therefore, developments are made including omniscience, it 
proves the inspiration of the records by prophecies^ as 
much as developments including omnipotence prove their 
inspiration by miracles. 

The impossibility, to created minds, of extensive complex 
accurate predictions of persons and nations, amounting to 
biography and history, ages before their existence, has been 
universally conceded; and, if denied, may be conclusively 
shoym. Consider the utter incompetency of any man to pre- 
dict accurately his own history for a single day. Who knows, 
and which of us can predict, the events of to-morrow. Perhaps 
the existence of the working man, whose days consist of a 
repetition of the same labors, like the movements of a clock, 
may be guessed at with tolerable accuracy ; but where we go 
out into the tide of human affidrs, and find our own fi-ee 
actions so* interwoven with the actions of other minds and the 
unanticipated events of Providence, and so diversified in their 
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choice and action by those nnezpected turns of thought and 
conduct which occasion yoliticm, no man, however mechanical 
his life may be, can tell, in respect even to his own conduct, 
what a day may bring forth ; much less write his own history 
for a month or a year, and still less foretell wbat will be his 
character, life, and conversation, through a considerable num- 
ber of years. Which of you can sit down to-day, and write 
his own history for the year 1852 ? Try it Write out what 
you will do and say, where you will be, and what will be 
your condition and character for that year. You cannot do 
it. You cannot anticipate one-half the circumstances accu- 
rately. There is nothing more impenetrable than human 
history, in advance of time, unless it be the counsels of 
Heaven, and the darkness around the throne of God. This 
&ct is so well known, that &miliarity makes it forgotten. 
We do not think how very httle we know even of our own 
personal history, ahead of the present moment. Sut put one 
hundred thousand of these minds, blind to the futurity of 
their own condition and occasions of action for a single day, 
together in a city. Ponder upon the complex action of that 
city, and write its history for a month, or a year. Let one 
hundred thousand ignoramuses put their heads together to 
make out future knowledge with respect to the complex 
nature of the whole. Can they do it ? They can do no 
such thing. The difficulty is multiplied by the aggregate of 
individual ignorance concerning a single day, blended into 
the &r-reaching complex actions of a month or year. Throw, 
then, all the cities of a nation together, — all these minds, 
in so many thousand imseen and inexphcable modes acting 
and counteracting upon each other, — and who can wnte the 
history of a nation? Throw the impulses of millions of 
such minds togethear, amid all the Te\a.^oia Qi fi<3assasssw^^ 
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agricultare, science, arts, and govemment, with the IvstB, 
appetites, and prejudices, of each one of the maas; where 
constant changes of condition, circumstance, motive, and 
choice, are going on, multitudinous as the particles of water 
in the ocean, and where the minutest event may change with 
giant power the tide of events through eternity : take these 
for your data, and write off your nation's history ; sit down, 
with nothing but present appearances for your guide, and 
delineate the image and body of the times for ages to come. 
You might as well write the history of ten thousand bee- 
hives, all in swarms, — " confusion worse confounded," "in 
wandering mazes lost." Finite knowledge can do no such thing. 
It is just as impossible as to create worlds or govern them. 

The truth of these remarks is illustrated by the constant 
£dlure of mercantile hopes, firom changes in the providence 
of Crod unforeseen, when their plans were wisely laid in the 
presence of existing circumstances. Sut a large class of 
merchants would make no failures, if the circumstances taken 
into view at the commencement of an enterprise were always 
realized. What is the matter ? Why were not all the cir- 
cumstances that could affect the success of the enterprise 
taken into view ? Secause the merchant had no telescope to 
look into the future — no telescope that could take into the 
range of its comprehensive vision all the circumstances in the 
depths of time to come. We cannot do it. Look at the 
stretch of mind and extent of information demanded in the 
financial concerns of nations, and almost of the whole world ; 
and yet, with all this, behold the wreck of human hopes by 
changes and losses which none could foresee ! In the midst 
of confidence, some occurrence, some circumstances as unfore- 
seen as uncontrollable, dash the wisest plans. One reason 
why the celebrated Rothschilds have succeeded so generally 
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is, that they have got so much of the business of nations into 
their hands, that they can make circumstances, and compel 
circumstances; otherwise they would be as weak as other 
men. The deep darkness which shrouds eyen the near and 
&8t-coming results of the political history of nations, attests 
the impotency of the greatest minds to lift the Yea, and read 
connectedly the events of coming time. Pitt said, that he 
had observed the plans constructed, and the predictions made, 
by ™. ^n bldu^d. * kep«t /p<«« «,„. 
ments, and never knew them to hit right ; and surely his 
own plans did as little answer his anticipations. He was a 
man of stupendous mind, learned in history and in politics, 
and he knew human nature well ; but yet all his continental 
coalitions were blown up, and he died in despair, exclaiming, 
" O my country ! " He did not know his country or the plans 
of Heaven ; he felt as if his country was gone, because his 
plans of saving her had foiled. Yet the gallant ship moved 
on, and his country has increased in power and prosperity 
since his death more than before. 

Sut if we consider the affinities and reciprocal influences 
of the family of nations upon one another and upon the 
•world's destiny, whose but the mind of the Eternal Omni- 
scient can, ages before the events, place in a distinct and leg- 
ible record portions of the history of the complex action of 
the mind of the world, each individual of which is free, and 
contributes to make out the complex result ? No mind, but 
the Creator's, can solve what will be the future character and 
conduct of the eight hundred million minds of the world, all 
free agents, acting upon each other in ten thousand various 
ways, and constantly shifting their mutual relations, like the 
particles of water in the ocean, to make out the history of tha 
world. Yet nearly the whole past and &x\?OLt^ \i^\Kr3 ^S. *^^ 
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irorld is written in prophecy. It is in the Bible. How came 
it there 1 I cannot verify this to-night by extracts, because 
I haye not time for so extended an exemplification in a 
lecture ; but the &ct is so, and will be amply proved, to 
him who will examine the proof, in '' Newton on the Proph- 
ecies." 

Whoever, then, professing to be commissioned by Ood td 
reveal his will to men, is enabled to record the charact^ and 
history of illustrious persons, ages before they are bom, — and 
to record the great outlines of the history of nations, compre- 

to pass, — has the same divine attestations to his commission 
for coming ages, as he who works miracles affords to the 
senses of existing generations. Gotemporary minds require 
miracles, and rest satisfied with the proof; but the same man 
records another kind of miracle, whose growing light in dist^t 
ages will compensate for the waning of the other. To foretell, 
then, future events, is a miracle as really as to stop the sun, 
or control the elements, or raise the dead. 

Another point essential to the evidence of prophecy is, that 
it was unquestionably written before the biographical or his- 
torical record claimed as its fulfilment. 

There must be evidence that the predictions of the Bible, 
which we rely on, were made and recorded anterior to their 
historical fulfilment. And I would repeat here the two signal 
providential events already premised, respecting the proph- 
ecies of the Old and New Testament. Of the predictions 
that we especially rely on, respecting the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the written evidence is contained in the Old Testament ; 
and it was so ordered in the providence of (rod, that the 
language in which they are written ceased to be a living 
hmgmge about six hundred years before the events took 
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place. They were stereotyped in a dead language about six 
hundred years before the Christian era ; and they remain, 
like the mummies of Egypt, embahned for an imperishable 
testimony that the prophecies they contain were not written 
after the events. The wide gulf which lies between the record 
of these in&llible prophecies and the time when they were 
fulfilled makes it impossible to deny the prediction or the 
fulfilment, and impossible for any but God to have foreseen 
the certainty of the events predicted. 

Another point of impoiLce is, that their fulfilment in 
history should contain, not merely some agreement in a 
single or a few particulars which might be accidental, but a 
description of character, or national history, so foil and vari- 
ous, and through such an extended period of time as no acci- 
dental concurrence of circumstances can account for, any 
more than any complex design can be accounted for without 
a designer. A prospective history, through years, of an indi- 
vidual or a nation, can no more be the result of an undesign- 
ing, accidental concurrence of circumstances, than the creation 
of the world itself, so full of endless varieties of design, could 
come into being and beautiful order without a Supreme 
Designer. We have in the Old Testament a biography of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, it may be possible for anybody 
to say that a man will be bom one thousand years hence, 
having this or that trait of character common to many men ; 
but he cannot draw a character unique, original, peculiar, 
and which never existed on earth before, nor will again till he 
comes in flaming fire. 

It would take volumes to illustrate all the predictions of the 
Bible and their fulfilment — nor is this my design. My only 
object in this lecture is to apprize you of the nature and suf- 
ficiency of the evidence of prophecy to au\!toaNk».\fc \i. ^ic^^siRk 
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oommission, accumulating with time as tlie evidence bom 
miracleB is impaired in its &cilities of exhibition and power of 
impression. My great object is to exhibit the philosophy of 
prophecy as evidence of a divine revelcUion ; to set before 
you a few brief examples of this evidence, only as specimens, 
that the principle may be realized ; and from that to refer 
you to the books of the Old and New Testament themselves 
for your minute examination, and to such conmientators and 
writers as have expounded them. 

I might notice the prediction, that while the land of the 
Jewish nation rested the seventh year, the sixth should pro- 
duce double ; and that, when thrice a year all the males went 
up to Jerusalem and left their land defenceless, their enemies 
should not invade it. Compare these promises with the 
evidence of their history, that they were punished with fiunine 
only when they refused to suspend cultivation on the seventh 
year, and were vexed and invaded and carried captive only 
when they neglected their national convocations, and the sup- 
port of God's worship. What lawgiver would dare to make 
such ordinances, if he had not a just confidence in the power 
of God to make good his word? Suppose the Legislature of 
Ohio should prohibit planting and sowing one year in seven 
and predict that the sixth year should produce double ; how 
would it insult the common sense of the people, and expose 
iheir own folly ! 

I might go on to state to you predictions concerning M- 
loael and his posterity : that he should dwell in the midst of 
Kis brethren, and should be a wild man, his hand against 
ffWpy man's, and every man's hand against him. Bead 
like woll-authenticated history of the Arabians, his acknowl- 
^fffjbA descendants, — there is no question on the point that 

» WM their anoestor, any more than that Abraham was the 
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ancestor of the Jews, — and as &ce answers to &ce in the 

water, so the character of the Arab answers to the prediction. 

• 

We cannot find a hist(»ry that will not ccmfirm, with over- 
whelming proof, the fulfilment of that distant and most graphic 
prophecy. It is fulfilled with wonderful exactness in every 
one of its predictions of their unique traits of character, and 
of their geography^ and location, by every account that haa 
ever been written of that singular people. 

I might point, also, to the prophecy of Jacob concerning his 
sons, and their geographical location. By a careful inspec- 
tion, it has been ascertained that Jacob must somehow have 
seen the chart of the relative porti<»is of the land of CanaaUi 
as the maps now disclose them ; and yet the tribes cast lots 
for the portions whicli ihey shoidd respective!^ iiJmbit, and 
they came out exactly as he had predicted. Whose eye saw 
the chart, and held it up to the vision of Jacob, if it were not 
the eye of God? 

The destruction of Babylon by Cyrus was predicted by 
Isaiah one hundred and sixty years before the event, and by 
Jeremiah fifty years before it. In these predictions the 
destroyer of Babylon was called by name, — not the name 
by which he was then &miliarly known, but the name by 
which he was afterwards called, as the instrument of God's 
indignation upon this guilty city. It was predicted that the 
besieging army should consist of various nations under Gyrus. 
This is as it happened. Bead BoUin, or any ancient history, 
and you will find the prediction verified. (Compare Isa. 
21 : %— 13 : 4, 6,— Jer. 61 : 27, 28,— with Xenophon ; 
Cyrop, B. v. c. iii. 38,— B. vii. c. v. 16.) Again : the river 
was to be dried up, the gates left open, and the city taken 
by surprise, during a night of revelry and dninkeMafiaa.. 
The river Euphrates passed throu|^ B«fc^\oii. ^^rvi^X^'^ 
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off the waters by canals in one night, and let his army in 
through the channel; the city was buried in intoxication, 
and was slaughtered. (Compare Isaiah 44 : 27, — Jer. 50 : 
88,— Jer. 51 : 86,— Isa. 14 : 1,— Jer. 51 : 89, 57,— Isa. 
21 : 45,— Isa. 47: 11,— Isa. 47 : 9, with Herodotus i. 191.) 
it was predicted, also, that the place should be forever 
tminhabited — a dwelling of wild beasts, ajid a place of stag- 
nant waters. And as this is so significant, and as I wish to 
give you a just conception of this prophecy as a specimen, I 
will read the predictions in full, and then the fulfilment I 
read from Prof. Stowe's Lectures on the Bible, a work which 
I recommend to all who wish to enter upon the study of the 
Bible, as containing much miscellaneous information, too little 
understood, respecting the Old Testament. 

Scripture Prophecy. — ^"And Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gen- 
eration ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be frill 
of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces." (Isa. 13 : 19 — 22.) " And Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and a 
hissing, without an inhabitant. They shall roar together like 
lions; they shall yell as lions' whelps." (Jer. 51 : 87, 88.) 
^' I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." (ba. 14 : 28.) 

History. — " The Persians destroyed a part of the city; 
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time, and the negligence of the Macedonians, destroyed a 
part." " It is now almost entirely deserted ; so that we may 
safely say of it what a certain poet said of Megalopolis, the 
great city of Arcadia, — * the great city is now a vast soli- 
tude.' " (Strabo, B. 16.) " Babylon, once the greatest 
of all cities which the sun ever looked upon, has now 
nothing left but the walls." (Pausanias, B. 8, c. 38.) "I 
have learned from a certain Elamite brother, who came from 
those parts, and now lives as a monk in Jerusalem, that the 
royal hunting-grounds are in Babylon ; and that wild beasts of 
all kinds are kept within its walls." (Jerome, Com. in c. 13.) 
'^ I soon distinguished that the causes of our alarm were 
two or three majestic lions, taking the air upon the heights 
of the pyramids. We then rode close up to the ruins ; and I 
had once more the gratification of ascending the awful sides 
of the tower of Babel. In* my progress, I stopped several 
times to look at the broad prints of the feet of the lions, left 
plain in the clayey soil ; and by the track, I saw that, if we 
had chosen to rouse such royal game, we need not go far to 
find their lair. But, while thus actually contemplating these 
savage tenants, wandering amidst the towers of Babylon, and 
bedding themselves within the deep cavities of her once mag- 
nificent temple, I could not help reflecting how faithfully the 
various prophecies had been fulfilled." (Sir R. K. Porter.) 
'^ The tower is still to be seen, and is half a league in diam- 
eter ; but is so ruinous, and so low, and so full of venomous 
creatures, which lodge in holes made by them in the rubbish, 
that no one durst approach nearer to it than within half a 
league, except during two months in the winter, when these 
animals never stir out of their holes." (Ranwolf) " Not 
only a great part of this plain is little better thaa «. «^^sss^^ 
but large deposits of water are left a\iagam\» \w ^^ V^^^'^ 
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between the ruins; again verifying ibe threat denonnoed 
against it." (Sir R. K Porter.) 

Strabo, whom I have quoted, is good authority for historical 
&cts. He is the first whose history I have read on the sub- 
ject — the earliest, and nearest the time of the destruction 
of Babylon. 

Sir Robert K Porter, who visited them in 1820, is the 
most recent and accurate observer of the stupendous ruins of 
this ancient city, once the greatest city on earth — beyond 
the reach of fear, and able to scoff, as she did, at her enemies 
from the walls. I read in childhood that the place where 
Babylon stood was forgotten, and could not be found. It is 
oot forgotten; there are mountains of rubbish there. In 

• 

1820, this European traveller, commissioned by the Russian 
government to visit the ruins, brings out this testimony to the 
fulfilment of the predictions of Isaiah, which, written three 
thousand years ago, contain an accurate description of the 
present condition of the city. 

I might add, in further illustration, the history in prediction 
of the rise and downfall of empires, connected with the history 
of the church : the Assyrian, Medo-Persian, the Macedonian, 
and the Roman ; with the rise of Mahomet, and of the Papal* 
ecclesiastical empire ; of which predictions we read the exact 
fulfilment on the pages of the most authentic history. But 
this would carry me over too broad a field ; it would require 
too many extracts from the Bible, and firom history, travels, 
&c., for the compass of this lecture. I must select only two 
or three examples. 

I will refer, first, to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
universal dispersion, and persecution, and preservation of the 
Jews as a distinct people, predicted in the Bible ; and the 
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ftilfilmcnt of these predictions, recorded by Josephus, and 
other historians, thousands of years afterwards. 

The predictions are contained in Deuteronomy 28 : 52 — 
57; where the terrors of tiie siege are foretold. "And he 
shall besiege tiiee in all thy gates throughout all thy land 
which the Lord thy Gk)d hath given thee ; and thou shalt eat 
the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee, in the 
siege, and in the straitness wherewitii thine enemies shall 
distress tiiee ; so that the man that is tender among you and 
very delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his brother, and 
toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the remnant of his 
children which he shall leave ; so that he will not give to any 
of them of the flesh of his children whom he shall eat ; because 
he hath notiiing left him in the siege, and in the straitness 
wherewitii thine enemies shall distress tiiee in all thy gates." 
It is even predicted that " the delicate woman shall eat her 
young in secret," during the &mine and terrors of this awftil 
siege. (Verses 56, 67.) 

Such are the predicted terrors of the siege of Jerusalem. 
Now, let any one read Josephus, describing the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus was a Jewish historian, 
living and writing shortiy after tiie event. He relates that 
the Romans besieged and took several fortified places before 
they took Jerusalem. "And forasmuch," says Josephus, 
" as wives squeezed the food out of tiie mouths of their 
husbands, and children out of the mouths of their parents, 
and, what was most 'miserable of all, motiiers out of the 
mouths of their babes." (See Jewish Wars, Book 5, chap. 
10, sec. 8, page 1245, Hudson's edition.) "Wherever, 
in any house, but the shadow of bread appeared, instantly 
a battie ensued, and they who had before been on the most 
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friendly footing fought against each other with the greatesi 
fiiry, that they might carry off some miserable scrape of iheii 
sustenance." (Book 6, c. 3, sec. 3, page 1274.) In die 
same book we read of a noble woman, distinguished by her 
birth and wealth : '^ The tyrants, indeed, had by this time 
plundered her of all her sustenance, &c. Afterwards, having 
dressed her child, she devoured one-half of him, and, ooveriDg 
up the remainder, she secretly reserved him for another 
meal." (B. 6, chap. 3, sec. 4.) Again: Moses predicted 
great destruction of life. Josephus says, '' But of them who 
perished by &mine throughout the city, there was an incalca- 
lable multitude." (Jewish Wars, B. 6, c. 8, sec. 3, page 
1274.) '^ And during the wljiolaJP^pe there perished eleven 
hundred thousand persoi^' v-N^e^W^ ^' P^^ 1294.) 

It was also predicted vj^^ ,/ f^^^p, ou*^ ^ carried into 
Egypt and sold as slaves. '^ And the juurd shall bring thee 
into Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof I spake 
unto thee, ^ Thou shalt see it no more again ; ' and there ye 
shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, 
and no man shall buy you." (Deut. 28 : 68.) 

It appears from Josephus, that when Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus, of the captives who were above seventeen years, he 
sent many bound to the works in Egypt ; those under seven- 
teen were sold. But so littie care was taken of these cap- 
tives, that eleven thousand of them perished foj* want. The 
markets were quite overstocked with them ; so that, Josephus 
says in another place, " they were sold with their wives and 
children at the lowest price, there being many to be sold, and 
but few purchasers." (Jewish Wars, B. 6, ch. 8, sec. 2, p. 
1288.) " Having chained the males that were above seven- 
teen years of age, he sent them down to the works which were 
in Egypt ; but such of them as were below that age, he sold. 
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While Phrontcm had charge of the captives, eleven thousand 
perished through want." (B. 6, ch. 9, sec. 2, page 1291.) 
Jerome says, " After the last destruction which was brought 
upon them by the Emperor Adrian, many thousands of the 
Jews were sold ; and such of them as could find no purchasers 
were transported into Egypt. Of these last, many per- 
ished by shipwreck, or &mine, or were cruelly massacred by 
the Egyptians." (Jerome on Zech. 11, page 1774, vol. 8, 
Benedictine edition.) 

This is the testimony of history. But they were not only 
to be plucked off &om their own land, but also to be dispersed 
into all nations. ^^ And the Lord shall scatter thee amcmg all 
people from the one^^ *'^^'^'* • ^Hh even unto the other ; and 
there thou shalt serve i'<*k6nV'« ^' j^^ neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known^i^^^^^'nv^oa and stone. And among 
these nations thou shalt find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rest ; but the Lord shall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind; and thy 
life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have no assurance of thy life. Li the 
morning thou shalt say, Would to God it were even ! and at 
even thou shalt say. Would to God it were morning ! for the 
fear of thy heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight 
of thine eyes which thou shalt see." (Deut. 28 : 64 — 67.) 

"And where is the nation," says Newton, "which is a 
stranger to them, or to which they are strangers? They 
swarm in many parts of the East, are spread over most of the 
countries of Europe and Africa, and there are several families 
of them in the West Lidies. They circulate through all 
parts where trade and money circulate ; and are, as I may say, 
the brokers of the whole world." There is no other feet like 
this. All history and all travellers tecotA. ^eix fti5s^T»sstt.i 
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and presence as a distinct people in all parts of the 'worid— 
over Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. It was predicted 
thousands of years ago ; and the thing is placed befi»e oar 
ejes just as it was predicted. 

'^ But," to pursue the prediction, '' though ihey should be 
BO dispersed, yet they should not be totally destroyed, but 
subsist as a distinct people, as Moses had before foretold." 
(Lev. 26 : 44.) '^ And what a marveUons thing is it, ihit 
after so many wars, battles, sieges, — after so many years of 
captivity, slavery and misery, — they are not defrayed 
utterly ; and, though scattered among all people, yet subsist 
as a distinct people by themselves ! Where is there anything 
comparable to this to be found in jj^the histories of all 
the nations under the sun? " (JN'eTi^gton on Prophecies, vd 
I. p. 97.) The fulfilment is Befoi^ oar eyes, and all goir 
orations are witnesses of the miracle. We did not see the 
miracles of old ; but, we read the prophecies, and behold their 
fulfilment, before our eyes. We see the prophetic miracles 
as clearly as the Israelites saw the miracles of Moses. 

It was predicted, also, that they should sufier much in their 
dispersion, and should not rest long in any place; ^^and 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest." And, " They have been so fiu* 
from finding rest, that they have been banished from city to 
city, and fix)m country to country. In many places, they have 
been banished and recalled, and banished again. We will 
only just mention their great banishments in modem times, 
and from countries very well known. In the latter end of 
the thirteenth century, they were banished from England by 
Edward I., and were not permitted to return until Cromwell's 
time. Li the latter end of the fourteenth century, they were 
^hed from France [for the seventh time, says Mezeray] by 
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Charles YI. ; and ever since they have been only toleorated, 
not haying enjoyed entire liberty, except at Metz, where they 
have a synagogae. In the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
they were banished from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella; 
and, according to Mariana, there were one hundred and seventy 
thousand persons who left the kingdom. Most of them paid 
dearly, to John 11., for a refuge hi Portugal, — but within a 
few years were expelled from thence, also, by his successor, 
Emanuel ; and, in our own time, within these few years, they 
were banished from Prague by the Queen of Bohemia." 
(Newton, i. 97.) 

It was predicted, also, that they should be oj^ressed and 
spoiled evermore ; and their houses and vineyards, their oxen 
and asses, should be taken from them ; and that they should 
be sorely oppressed and crushed always, &c. &c. ''And what 
fi^uent seizures have been made of their effects, in almost 
all countries ! How often have they been forced to redeem 
their lives with what is almost as dear as their lives — their 
treasure! Instances are innumerable: we will only cite a 
historian of our own, who says that Henry IH. ' always 
polled the Jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. One Abra- 
ham, who was found delinquent, was forced to pay seven 
hundred marks for his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, 
protested that the king had taken fr^m him, at times, thirty 
thousand marks of silver, besides two hundred marks of gold, 
which he had presented to the queen ; and in like manner he 
used many other of the Jews ;' and when they were banished, 
in the reign of Edward I., their estates were confiscated, and 
immense sums thereby accrued to the crown." (Newton, i. 
97, 98.) 

It was predicted, also, that theur sons and daughters should 
be given to another people (Deut. 28 : 82). ''And, in several 
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ooontrieB, and in Spain and Portogal paiticnlarly, ftdr 
children have been taken finom them bj the oider of du 
government, to be edncatcd in the popiah religion.. The 4iii 
Coondl of Toledo ordered that all their children shonld be 
taken from them, for fear they should partake of their errors; 
and that they shonld be shnt np in mcmasteries, to be 
instmcted in Christian truths. And when thej were banished 
fiom Portugal, ' the king,' says Mariana, ' ordered all their 
children under fourteen years of age to be taken from than 
and to be baptized : a practice not at all justifiable,' nMs ib& 
historian, 'because none ought to be forced to become 
Christians, nor children to be taken firom their parents.' " 
(Newton, i. 98.) 

It was predicted, also, ''that they should be mad for the sight 
of their eyes which they should see " (ver. 84). "And into 
what madness, fury, and desperation, have they been pushed 
by the cruel usage, extortions, and oppressions, which they 
have undergone ! We will allege only two similar instances, 
one fipom ancient and one from modem history. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, some of the worst of the 
Jews took refuge in the castle of Masada ; where, being closely 
pursued by the Bomans, they, at the persuasion of Eleazar 
their leader, first murdered their wives and children ; then 
ten men were chosen, by lot, to slay the rest This being done, 
one of the ten was chosen, by lot, to kill the other nine ; which 
having executed, he set fire to the palace, and then stabbed 
himself. There were mne hundred and sixty who perished in 
this miserable manner ; and only two women and five boys 
escaped, by hiding themselves in the aqueducts imder ground. 
Such another instance we have in our English history : for, 
'n the reign of Bichard L, when the people were in arms 

make a general massacre of the Jews, fifteen hundred of 
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them seized on the dtj of York, to defend ihemselyes ; bat 
being besieged, they offered to capitulate, and to ransom their 
lives with money. The offer being refused, one of them cried 
out, in despair, that it was better to die courageously for the 
law than to fall into the hands of the Christians. Every one 
immediately took his knife, and stabbed his wife and children. 
The men afterwards retired into the king's palace, which they 
set on fire, in which they consumed themselves, with the palace 
and the furniture." (Newton, i. 98.) 

It was also predicted they should serve other gods of wood 
and stone (ver. 86 and 64). ''And is it not too common for 
the Jews, in popish countries, to comply with the idolatrous 
worship of the church of Bome, and bow down to stocks and 
stones, rather than that their effects should be seized and con- 
fiscated ? Here again we must cite the author who has most 
studied and has best written their modem history, and whom 
we have had occasion to quote several times in this discussion. 
' The Spanish and Portuguese inquisition,' said he, 'reduce 
them to the dilemma of being either hypocrites or burnt. The 
number of these dissemblers is very considerable; and it- 
ought not to be concluded that there are no Jews in Spain or 
Portugal, because they are not known. They are so much 
the more dangerous, for not only being very numerous, but 
confounded with the ecclesiastics, and entering into all eccle- 
siastical dignities.' In another place he says, 'The most 
surprising thing is, that this religion spreadeth fix)m genera- 
tion to generation, and still subsists m the persons of dissem- 
blers in a remote posterity. Li vain the great lords of Spain 
make alliances, and change their names, and take ancient 
escutcheons ; they are still known to be of Jewish race, and 
Jews themselves. The convents of monks and nuns are full 
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of them. MoBt of the caixm8,iiK}iiisitor8,aiid bishop 

from this nation.' " (Newton, i. 99, 100.) ' 

Final] J, '^ their plagaes should be wonderfhl, e^en great 
plagues, and of long continuance " (ver. 59). ''And h&Te 
not their plagues c(mtinued now these seventeen hundred 
years ? Their former captivities were very short, in compari- 
son : and Ezekiel and Daniel prophesied in the land of the 
Chaldeans ; but nmo they have no true prophet to foretell an 
end of their calamities; they have also &lse Messiahs to 
delude them, and aggravate their misfortunes. In their former 
captivities, they had the comfort of being conveyed to the same 
place: they dwelt together in the land of Goshen, they 
were carried together to Babylon ; but now they are dispersed 
all over the foce of the earth. What nation has snflfered so 
much, yet endured so long? What nation has subsisted as a 
distinct people, in their own country, so long as those have 
done in their dispersion into all countries? And what a 
standing miracle is thus exhibited to the observation of the 
world ! " (Newton, i. 100, 101.) On the above topics also 
see Deut. 4 : 25—28 ; Amos 9:9; Jeremiah 4 : 10. 

I will now give you a concise account of a very remarkable 
personage whoso existence was predicted in Isaiah ; and leave 
it to you to decide to whom that character belongs. Isaiah 
(chapter 58) predicted the advent and history of a very 
illustrious individual, characterized by the following particu- 
lars : 

He should be a Jew, and grow up among his people. 
His claims of being their Deliverer should be disbelieved. 
Himself should be despised and rejected of men ; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

Though he suffered for the nation, they regarded him as 
T punished justly as an impostor. 
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He suffered to make expiation for their sins, and restore 
them to the favor of Qod. 

Amid insults and sufferings, he was meek and silent 
''He was oppressed, and he .was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth" (ver. 7). 

He was to be denied the ordinary testimony of his inno- 
cence. Lowth, in his exposition of this part of the Scripture, 
states that it was the custom among the Jews, that when a 
male&ctor was taken to execution, he was preceded by a pub^ 
lie crier, who proclaimed that such a man was guilty of such 
a crime, and such and such witnesses had given testimony 
against him, and that now, if any man knew of his innocence, 
he might testify. It is evident that this safeguard was denied 
to our Saviour. " He was taken fipom prison and from judg- 
ment ; and who shall declare his generation ? for he was cut 
off out of the land of the living " (ver. 8). 

His sufferings are not to be for himself, but for the sins of 
his people ; " for the transgressions of my people was he 
stricken " (ver. 8). 

He was destined to be associated with the wicked in his 
death; but actually was associated with the rich, from an 
impression of the purity of his life. " And he made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his death ; because he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth" 
(ver. 9). 

The sufferings were to be providential afflictions. " Tet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him : he hath put him to grief" 
(ver. 10). 

His sufferings were to result in a numerous seed, &c. 
"When thou shalt make his soul an offering^ fcx ^\^^V^ 
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Bball see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of tbe 
travail of his sonl, and shall be satisfied : bj bis knowledge 
shall my righteous servant jnstif j many ; for he shall bear 
their iniquities '* (versos 10 and 11). 

Lastly, it is predicted that his cause, though despised, shall 
prosper, and amid conflicts and opposition he shall gain signal 
victories. " Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death : and he was numbered 
with the transgressors ; and he bare the sins of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors " (ver. 12). 

Now, I pray you, of whom doth the prophet speak these 
things? This chapter the Jews used to regard as descriptive 
of their Messiah. But when Christ appeared, and the Jews 
had done unto him as prophesied, and this chapter was held 
up as a mirror to them, they attempted to deny that it wa8 
prophetic of the Messiah. And Celsus and Porphyry, violent 
opponents of Christianity, attempted to prove that this proph- 
ecy was a forgery, an interpolation, inserted in Isaiah after 
the events occurred, to suit the purpose of the Christians. 
But they failed, or the attempt would have been its own expos- 
ure : it was absolutely impossible, in the face of a generation 
so femiliar with the Old Testament, to have interpolated so 
remarkable a chapter as the 58d of Isaiah in their Bible. 
Beside, three hundred years before that time, it was stereo- 
typed unchangeably in the Septuagint version, and there it 
remained till its fulfilment came to pass, and still remains. 
• And now, in respect to this argument, after an examination 
of the evidence, can you doubt that the predictions in the 
Bible were written before the destruction of Babylon, and the 
''spersion of the Jews ; and that the predictions of the Me^- 
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siaih were given oat long before ihey were oonsnmmated by 
the coming of Christ ? 

What shall we say to these things ? Here are the predic- 
tions in the book, and there is the evidence of history Uy their 
fulfilment ages after they were written. The prediction 
could not, by any possibility, have been forged beforehand to 
suit the events. Nor could the coincidence of these events, 
so exact and circumstantial and numerous, have been the 
result of accident alone. Enough has been proved, to 
show that we are not following cunningly devised &bles, in 
taking such a book for our guide. There is no truth so true 
that objections will not be started against it. But the ques- 
tion is. Has not Grod set his seal on the commissions of those 
who wrote the Bible, which have been handed down from age 
to age ? Do not the instances referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, do not the prophecies in question, prove that the omnis- 
cient Grod has sanctioned this book ? If they do, receive it. 
In order to do this, it is not necessary to know everything 
about the Bible. A child can trace the plan which God has 
revealed ; and we do not need that anything should be demon- 
strated in figures. All the problems in Euclid would not 
make it clearer. Take the facts as they are, and if the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, what can be proved 7 Divest your 
mind of prejudice, and, with prayer to Heaven, read ; and, as 
you move on, the shadows will depart from your mind, the 
mists will clear away which now darken the subject. Be honest : 
go to the Bible itself, and study it with the prayerj Lord, let 
me know if this be thy word. Take all proper means to 
understand what you see there. Know the fiicts, that you 
may be able to judge for yourselves. And, if any man will do 
his best to search the Scriptures in the spirit of truth, and to 
regulate his heart by them, and to bring ixv^ ^viJcs^^^^^ 
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those passions and prejudices which hinder him from acting 
according to the will of God, the Bible will quicken his 
progress ; and it maj be expected that Cbd, b j his Spirit, 
will bring his heart into accordance with the requirements of 
his Word. 



LECTURE XIII. 



THE DECREES OF GOD. 



No doctrine of the Bible has been so misconceived and 
misrepresented as the doctrine of the decrees of God. 

The more common conception has been, that Grod deter- 
mined everything and every event in the universe which has 
been, or is, or will be, and brings them all to pass by his own 
irresistible omnipotence : that, in his own mind, he registered 
the universal chart of things, evente, and actions, and spiked 
and riveted them down, and watches over them with unceas- 
ing omnipotence, to prevent their change and secure their 
existence : that he is the author of sin, and all volitions and 
actions, good or bad : that he made a part of mankind on 
purpose to damn them, for the manifestation of his justice — 
punishing them for not doing what they could not do, and 
for doing what they could not help : and the question is, How 
can God be just, or man accountable ? 

In this view, the doctrine is regarded with horror and 
hate, as blasphemous. To others, it is only another name for 
&talism — a heathen doctrine baptized with a Christian name. 
A third class look upon the doctrine of decrees, and fore- 
ordination, and predestination, — terms all meaning the same 
thing, — with good-natured pity and contempt, as a matter of 
idle and endless speculation, upon which men and devils, if 
they please, may display their talents and perplex their minds, 
wd " find no end in wandering .maaea \oa.\»'^^ ^sA^ ^^c^ 
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oracular wisdom and magbterial coniBdence, decide that 
doctrines of predestination and accountability never have beoi 
and never will be reconciled. To others it seems adarkdoad, 
full charged with wrath and hate, from which, reluctantlj, 
some few mattering drops of mercy Ml, while pnnishmeDt 
is the chief delight and employment of God, — a ccHkoeptkm 
filling their souls with forebodings and melancholy dread. 

There are some even pious minds, who believe that Ik 
doctrine of Gbd's decrees would be seen to be tme, could we 
see and understand it as God does, who yet admit tibtt aippor 
retitlj/ it seems to be inconsistent with God's benevolence and 
justice and human accountability, — a doctrine doubtless 
true, but profoundly mysterious,-^ one of those ^'secret 
things" which belong to Gbd, and which ministers and all 
others had better let alone, since they will only ^'daricen 
counsel by words without knowledge." 

All these views of God's decrees are misconceptions or 
misrepresentations, which, were they made with malignant 
heart against better knowledge, would be blasphemy. 

Doubtless the doctrine has sometimes been injudiciously 
stated, and denounced through misapprehension by holy men; 
and, for the same cause, by multitudes has been regarded as 
inexplicable and mysterious. But, as it is revealed in the 
Bible, correctiy interpreted, it is a doctrine not even apparently 
contradictory to reason or revelation : nor is it hopelessly inex- 
plicable, or intelligible only to Christians ; but may be so 
explained and proved that unrenewed men may see it to be 
true and right; so that God will be "justified when he 
speaks, and clear when he judges ; " — while to the Christian 
it may become the sun of his firmament — God's system fer 
the development of his glory, and the light and oonfid^oe 
od joy of the loyal universe. 
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The only difficulty attending the exposition and comprehen- 
sion of Grod's decrees is, that they are so vast/ and multitadi- 
nous, and yarious, that no single part can be understood but 
in its relation to the whole, — as no one of the bones of the 
human body discloses the wisdom and benevolence of Ood, but 
in its place and in its relation to the entire structure. 

But this, instead of precluding investigation, and affi>rding 
a reason for letting the subject alone, makes its investigation 
and correct exposition the more necessary ; that the truth, 
and whole truth, may be understood, and all mistaken and 
blasphemous theories excluded. For it is a subject on which 
a^e hnn.«. ^ vnU speculate, and, nninstru J, ^ specu- 
late wrong. The heathen lay hold of it, and wrestle with it ; 
and childhood is awake to it, and will ask questions which 
neither they nor we can answer, if we do not understand and 
explain the doctrine ; and all the misrepresentations will be 
set down as our views of the doctrine. 

In my attempt to elucidate the subject, I shall not involve 
myself or you in a labyrinth of theological controversy. 
Instead of this, I shall give you a concise definition of the 
decrees of Ood, comprehending all the elementary principles 
necessary to the exposition of the subject ; which principles 
being explained, their own light wUl make the subject plain, 
and show the doctrine to be in accordance with the nature of 
mind, of free agency and accountability, and of a benevolent, 
wise, and just moral government, — in accordance with the 
Bible and common sense. 

The following is the definition : 

The decrees of God are His determination to create a 
universe of free agents^ to exist forever under the perfect 
laws of his moral government, perfectly administered; 
far the gratification and manifestation oj hxs beaeoo\«wie. 
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for the perfect enjoyment of aU his obedient subfeets : with 
all that is implied therein, and all the consequences^ fore- 
seen. 

That there is a God self-existent, eternal, immutable, and 
infinite in wisdom, benevolence, and power, has, we cannot 
doubt, been proved. 

That such a mind will do something, we suppose will not 
be denied ; it being as much the nature of mind to peroeive, 
think, desire, and act in some waj, as it is of matter to 
be passive, inert, and motionless. No one, therefixre,. can 
believe that Gk)d, from everlasting to everlasting, would sit idle 
on his throne, looking out into vacancy, his knowledge, wis- 
dom, benevolence, and power permitted to stagnate; or that, 
being social, as benevolence always is, he would live in silence 
and eternal solitude. And yet, that such a mind should act 
without some definite desire and determination of plan, is not 
to be believed or conceived. It is inseparable from the nature 
of mind, to act with foresight, design, and plan. The man 
who discloses no associated thought, desire, or plan, or execu- 
tive energy, is an idiot. The very thought of an undesigning 
Omnipotent mind on the throne, throwing out around itself 
at random insulated almighty efforts, is terrific. In view of 
such an alternative, and recognizing a Qoi on the throne, 
wise, benevolent, and almighty, acting with foresight and 
design, the universe might burst out in ecstasy, '^ The Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice, and let the multitude of worlds 
be glad!" 

The decrees of Grod have respect primarily to what He 
will do. They are not the rule of our conduct, as they sur- 
pass immeasurably what men or angels can do ; but they are 
the plan for the development of the plenitude of his wisdom, 
benevolence, and power, to satisfy his own judgment and 
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heart, and fill the universal heart of his loyal subjects with 
confidence, and love, and joy. 

The two comprehensive departments of the divine plan are, 
the creation and government of the mental, and of the mate- 
rial universe. 

The latter, in itself inert and motionless, God has organized 
in suns, and worlds, and living things, for the accommodation 
of minds, and to reflect upon them the evidence of his being, 
and the illuminations of his glory. 

For the guidance and government of mind, he has provided 
decretory laws, developed in part in nature, and partly in the 
revelations of the Bible. The law of the universe of mind is 
the moral law, as epitomized by our Saviour, which is, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy Ood with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and 
thy neighbor as thyself. ' ' The relative duties by the discharge 
of which, in our world, this love is to be expressed towards 
Gk)d, ourselves, and our neighbor, are laid down in the Ten 
Conmiandments ; and, being sinners, what we must do to be 
saved is taught in the Gk)spel. 

The motives of the divine government are, the attributes 
and character of Grod, and the wisdom and benevolence of his 
laws, under which obedience comprehends fulness of joy, and 
disobedience a corresponding suffering, — and both commen- 
surate with the endless being of his subjects. 

These decrees of Grod are eternal^ because God, and his 
knowledge, and wisdom, and benevolence, are eternal: and 
they are immutable^ because, to an all-wise God, there are 
no plans possible better than those he has chosen, and he will 
not, against motive, turn from the better to the worse. Of 
coarse, " known unto God are all his works from thft b^^JCL- 
xiing ; " his wajps are everlasting ; " he ia m otv^ TsisA^ ^cs^^ 
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who can turn him? " — and still he worketh, and foreyer iriU 
work, accordiog to the counsel of his own wilL 

That which moved the self-existent mind to adopt and 
execute the comprehensive plan of his wisdom, was his infinite 
benevolent desire to extend through the wide universe of 
intelligent beings the greatest amount and duration of blessed- 
ness, to be accomplished by the guidance and administratioii 
of his perfect law, and Gospel, and providential government, bj 
the manifestation of his glorious attributes and character ; it 
being the life eternal of the mental universe to know and love 
and obey God. 

I will not ask how it should come to pass that the sdf- 
existent Being should be benevolent It never did come to 
pass. His moral excellence and benevolence, which constitute 
his glory, and are the joy of the universe, are voluntary, and 
commensurate with his eternal being. It is the wonder of all 
wonders but one, and that is, that the indications of such 
immense wisdom and benevolence should have been developed 
in a universe of matter, without the existence and agency of a 
wise, benevolent, ahnighty mind. 

This is the meaning of the scriptural declaration, that He 
made all things for himself and for his own glory. It was for 
the gratification of his own benevolence in the unspeakable, 
illimitable, immense, eternal blessedness of his loyal subjects. 

How great the comprehensive whole will be, none by 
searching can find out to perfection. We only know that 
the Almighty, the greatest and inost active and benevolent 
intelligence in the universe, has poured floods of blessedness 
through his intelligent dominions, beyond expression or com- 
prehension great; and that this river of pleasure, flowing 
from the throne of Gt)d and the Lamb, will never fail or be 
UmM by drought, but will roll cm forever, with broader, 
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deeper tide, and sweeter joys, and loader praises to Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, working forever all tilings according 
to the counsel of his will. 

Should the exist^ce of any of his subjects become their 
calamity, it will become such through their own .perversion of 
his wisdom imd goodness, against the entire moral influence of 
his law and Gk)spel and government. 

Such are the decrees of Qod — the God tiiat made us and 
preserved us, and hath given his Son to die for us, and his 
Word and Spirit to save us, if we do not resist, and quench 
their influence. And in tiiis view of the subject, each of us 
may say. How precious have been thy thoughts concerning 
me, oh Gk)d! how great is the sum of them ! K I should 
count them, they are more than I can number. that men 
would praise tiie Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men ! 

Having now defined and illustrated the decrees of God, the 
way is prepared to state and answer some of the various objec- 
tions which, in all time, have been urged against them : and, 

1. It is objected, that if God has decreed whatsoever comes 
to pass, tiiere can be no such thing as free agency and 
accountability. 

Answer : That depends on what God has decreed. If he 
decreed to make man a machine, then, as he worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will, doubtless he has done 
so, and man is a machine, and not a free agent. But, if he 
decreed to make man a free, accountable agent, then, doubt- 
less, he saw that he could do it, and saw it to be wisest 
and best to do it, and desired to do it, and determined to do 
it, and has done it; and man, by the execution of God's 
decree, is made a free, accountable agent. 

K a skilfid artisan, with adequate po^ex «eA ^fcSi.^ ^^\ist- 
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govermnent. Parents form purposes concerning the char- 
acter and conduct of their children, and often secure their 
execution by the wise and benevolent administration of judi- 
dous laws, without at all destroying their free agency, but, 
on the contrary, securing the needed and healthful exercise 
of it, by training them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. The constitcttion and laws and administration 
of our national government diversify endlessly the exercises 
of our free agency, but never destroy it. On the contrary, 
it is the laws and morsd government of the &mily, and the 
state, and the nation, which stand between anarchy and des- 
potism. And cannot Gk)d, as well as man, administer a moral 
government of institutions and laws, without destroying free 
agency ? It is true that a government of irresistible omnipo- 
tence has never been reconciled with free accountable agency. 
But a moral government of institutions and laws has never 
been reconciled with free agency, only because there has never 
been the shadow of a contradiction to be reconciled. 

Objection 3. Sut it is said, God must have foreseen all 
the actions of his creatures ; and therefore they cannot but do 
just Bs he foresaw they would do. 

Answer : The foreknowledge of Qoi is not the cause of 
human actions, and is not that which makes them certain. 
Men may foresee what their fellow-men in given circum- 
stances will do, but that does not compel them to do it ; and 
Grod's foreknowledge that a man will commit murder no 
more makes it necessary than my seeing it beforehand. The 
Congress of the United States, when they make laws touching 
finance, agriculture, and commerce, foresee in many respects 
how men will act under them. But their foreknowledge does 
not destroy the freeness of the foreseen action, or mak^ It \rtfc- 
sistibly certain; and no more does tlie ?0Te\KUO^\^^ ^\^^5A^* 
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Besides, Gkxl's knowledge is according to truth ; and inas- 
much as he decreed to make men free agents, and knows that 
he has done so, he foresaw their actions as the actions of free 
agents, and not as the actions of machines, or the results of 
necessity. 

Objection 4. Sut, it is said, if God has foreordamed 
whatsoever comes to pass, then at least all actions are certain; 
and if certain, cannot be avoided; and men cannot be free 
and accountable. 

Answer: The objection assumes that, in order to free 
agency and accountability, all the actions of free agents must 
be uncertain. But does not God from eternity know what 
he himself will do? — and does that destroy his freedom and 
desert of praise ? — and is not the obedience of saints and 
angels certain, — and is it, therefore, not voluntary and praise- 
worthy? — Do not all wise men lay out their work, and 
know beforehand what they will do, — -and does this destroy 
their free agency, or make them machines ? 

But, if the certainty of an action excludes free agency and 
induces fatality, the foreknowledge of every man, as to what 
he will do, for an hour be/ore he does it, destroys his freedom 
as really as the eternal foreknowledge of God destroys it ; and, 
to secure free agencyto God, angels, or men, it becomes indis- 
pensable that they all should act without any plan or knowl- 
edge of what they will do, even a moment before they do it, 
— constituting a universe of minds perfectly ignorant of 
whatever they will do, until it comes to pass. 

Then it would seem to follow, that, if a man has been 
honest all his life, and the merchants and mechanics have all 
found him honest in his dealings with them, for forty years, 
he has, in the judgment of all, made his honesty so certain as 
completely to destroy his virtue, and even his free agency and 
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desert of good or evil. It is the glory of God that he is freely 
and immutably good ; of his angels, that they will freely and 
forever obey him ; and on earth, the more certain it is that 
a man will cleave to the ways of truth and rectitude, the 
higher his estimation, — while the more certain a man is to lie, 
and steal, and swear fiJsely, the deeper, the condemnation and 
disgrace which come upon him. Does a man become a ma- 
chine, whose certainty of honest dealing commands universal 
confidence ; and is he only to be canonized as a fi'ee agent and 
a virtuous man, whose eternal alternations of honesty and 
knavery are such that no mortal can tell what he will do? 

Whether the certainty of* action destroys free agency, 
depends on who makes the certainty^ and hmo it is made. 
If Gt)d makes it by irresistible omnipotence, it excludes 
accountability. Sut if the free agent, in the regular exercise 
of all the powers of a free agent, under the perfect laws and 
administration of Ood, chooses and acts, the choice and the 
action, though certain, are his own. He makes the certainty. 

It was certain to the mind of God that you would be present 
here this evening. Were you forced to come ? Could you 
not have stayed away? Did you not come freely? Then 
you know experimentally that certainty and free agency are 
consistent, and that it is you, and not God, who make the 
certainty which he foresees. 

I ask one of you to lift your hand. Do you not feel that 
you are ftdly able to do it ? Do you not feel that you are just 
as able to let it alone? Whichever you do, you will exercise 
a conscious free agency. But it is impossible to do both, and 
God sees which you will do, and your free agency therein. 

Objection 5. But God executes his decrees. He brings 
to pass, by a resistless, inexorable omnipotence, what hk ba»^ 
and counsel have determined. 
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Prove this, and you have gained your point. If God oom- 
pels volition and action, man is not a free agent, and account- 
able for his deeds. 

But assertion is nothing; and where is the evidence of 
Qod's coercive power, in the production of choioe and acticm? 
Has anyone seen this coercive action of Onmipotence? Has 
any one felt the irresistible coerdim, or seen the appantia 
with which he manu&ctures volition in a man, aa men sift 
shot from the lofty tower ] 

Objeotion 6. If God has foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, then is he the author of sin. ^ 

Answer : If God creates free* agents, and places them under 
his perfect moral government, and brings the influence of his 
law. Gospel, and providence, to restrain them from sin, and 
allure them to obedience, then is he not the aallior of sin, 
though his subjects should transgress. Parents whose chil- 
dren pervert the influence of their excellent character and 
&ithful government are not the authors of. their children's 
sin; and governments which prohibit treason, which still 
comes to pass, in opposition to the whole influence of their 
benign and fidthful administration, are not the authors of 
treason. 

Objection 7. It is said that motives act upon the mind 
mechanically, and have the same relation to volition that 
natural causes have to their effects. 

What is a motive ? It is some good offered to our accept- 
ance, or evil to be avoided ; but what resemblance is there 
between the acceptance of offered pleasure, and the smeU of a 
rose, or the taste of an apple, or driving a nail with a ham- 
mer, or splitting a log with beetle and wedge, or raising a 
building with the screw, or hoisting the mainsail of a ship 

b the tackle, or prying a rock u^ mth Mcrum and lever? 
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Did any one ever find himself split in twain, or screwed up, 

« 

or hoisted, or pried up, by motive, or driven without will or 
against will ? 

Motives do not act mechanically on the mind ; they are 
merely the occasions of choice, in the view of which mind 
makes its diversified elections, and without which it could not 
set freely at all. For who could choose where there is no 
object of choice before the mind? 

It has been alleged in evidence of physical coercion, that 
men in the same circumstances act alike, as uniformly as na1>- 
ural causes produce the same effect in the same circumstances. 
But it is just as consistent with free agency, that men in 
the same circumstances, and in view of the same motives, 
should choose alike, as that they should differ. Offer a bribe 
to a thousand honest and honorable men to betray their 
country, and they would all act fireely , and act alike ; offer 
the same to a thousand unprincipled desperadoes, and they 
will act fireely, and will act alike. But we need not spend 
time to disprove Uiat which is disproved by the eternal 
purpose of God to create an intelligent universe of free 
agents, to be governed by perfect laws, perfectly administered, 
for the manifestation of his benevolence, and the happiness 
of his subjects. 

But, to settle the matter, let us lift the veil, and see and 
examine what the influences are by which God administers 
his moral government. Indubitably they are all compre- 
hended in the moral law, the Gcspel, the providence of 
God, and the influence of his Spirit, including the rewards 
of obedience and the penalties of transgression. • But does 
the moral law compel men to sin 7 It requires them to love 
the Lord their God with all their heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength ; and their neighbor aa Xhetaa^N^^, ksi^ "^^ 
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motives are, an immortality of the most perfect Uessedness, 
or oi corresponding evil, the fruit of disobedienoe. And do 
these precepts and these superlative motives, all concurring to 
secure obedience and deter from sin, compel men to sin? 
Their entire influence is the other way, — to restrain from sin; 
and were it not that rebellion actually prevails, we might 
be tempted to think disobedience against such motives impos- 
sible. And it is not by them that men are forced to sin, bat 
the power of a desperate free agency of self-destruction, that 
triumphs over them. It might just as well be said that 
the attraction of gravitation dissociates and scatters the plan- 
etary system from their parent sun, as that the motives of 
eternal life and eternal death compel men to withdraw from 
the attractions of divine excellence and joy, and, as wandering 
stars, to roll in blackness of darkness through interminable woe. 

Does the Gk)spel, then, compel men to sin? Certainly 
its motives are greater than those of mere law, — the greatest 
in the universe of Grod, awarding to obedience greater bless- 
edness, and to transgression greater sufferings ; and in the 
Gospel, God the Father, with paternal importunity, com- 
mands and entreats men to repent, — and God the Saviour 
invites and entreats, and when they demur expostulates, and 
when they have sinned away their day of grace weeps over 
them. And does this love of the Saviour, which passes 
knowledge, force them to sin ? 

The Providence of God is the administration of motives, in 
the form of mercies and afflictions. Sut knowest thou not, 
man, that the goodness of God does not constrain thee 
to sin, but leadeth — tendeth — to repentance? and that 
afflictions are the rod of paternal discipline, made necessary 
by incorrigible wickedness, and employed as among the last 
remedies, by merciful Heaven ? 
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Do the Btrivings of the Spirit deter men from obedience, 
and compel them to sin ? His strivings are all just the other 
way, and the influence he employs is that of the law, and the 
Gospel, and the discipline of mercies and afflictions, in the 
providence of Qoi, And it might cls well be said that all 
the Hvers in creation are compelled by the attraction of 
gravity to run up-hill, as that God, by his law, or Gospel^ 
or providence, or Spirit, compels msn to sin. 

Objection 8. I did not make myself, — God made me 
such as I am. 

But is self-creation essential to accountability ? And are 
none accountable but those who made themselves ? Then, 
who is a free accountable agent ? Not Gk)d, surely, for he 
did not create himself. Not angels, nor men, nor devils, for 
none of these made themselves ; and, if self-creation is essen^ 
tial to free agency, there is no such thing, — never was and 
never will be. For how is a non-existent agent to commence 
the work of creating himself before he exists? — nothing 
begin to energize to create something, and so great a some- 
thing as mind, free, accountable, and immortal ? 

Moreover, are you sure that your constitutional powers of 
mind and body are entirely such as God made them ? Has 
no adverse variation come upon them, through the medium (^ 
temptation, by the consent of your evil and deceitfrd heart? 

What perversion is there of constitutional powers in in&ncy 
and in early childhood ? How few are the aberrations com- 
pared with those of early youth, and these compared with 
riper manhood ! 

It has been said that the perversion of our constitutional 
powers is occasioned by the earlier development of the paa- 
fiions and aj^tites, before reason and judgment and oot^ 
Bcienoe have laid their hand uponihft\xe\3Bi^«s£i\^^"^efis^ 
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of inexperienced navigation. But the &ct is otherwise. Tbe 
wisdom and goodness of God axe eminentlj manifest in prepar- 
ing the young voyager for the perils of life, when passion and 
appetite make their insurrection imd onset. The &nuly is 
prepared for their safe retreat, where protracted dependence 
on parental care inspires affection and fidelity on the cm 
part, and obedience on the other. The susceptibility also of 
childhood favors the work of early government, and deep and 
lasting impressions, and powerful associations and habits of 
virtuous nature, and renders even discipline and self-govern- 
ment easy and permanent, which in riper age might be impos- 
sible and unavailing. 

The early intercourse of parents and children in the fimuly 
affords frequent and long-continued opportunities to instruct 
and form the pliant and susceptible minds of children. 

So, also, the disposition of young children to place implicit 
confidence in their parents, gives them a great ascendency, 
and blessed opportunities for the work of instruction and 
impression ; and so great is it, that the fulfilment of parental 
duty, through the course of instruction and government which 
God has appointed in the family, would lead us to antic- 
ipate early the era of their conversion, rather than the insur- 
rectionary triumph of appetite and passion. Moreover, the 
distinctions of right and wrong, and reason, and conscience, 
gain a powerful ascendency during the period of family disci- 
pUne, before the dangerous passions and appetites become the 
sources of temptation and danger. Usually, during the first 
twelve years of childhood, all those storms of passion and 
appetite sleep, which afterwards wreck so many youthful 
navigators. Instead of being, therefore, the period of pre- 
U6 . temptatak>n and ruin, the morning of our day is the 
IttTi XDildi even, and munificent^ of divine and parental 
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care. It is a fact, that the best and most powerful and abiding 
impressions are made then ; the foundations of future princi- 
ple and efficacious habits ; the landmarks which the floods do 
not sweep away ; the cords which, when winds and waves 
beat, hold the ship, and bring it into port. Instead, there- 
fore, of childhood and youth being the corrupting age, and 
a constitutional work of Grod, it is the conservatory, forming 
age, without which the experience of subsequent life will be a 
universal shipwreck. 

But you follow nature, you say. And what is the nature 
which you foUow? God is a very large portion of nature, and 
your relation to him, as your Creator, the upholder of your 
being, the author of all your blessings for the present and the 
future life. Do you follow Him 7 Do you recognize and fill 
up the relations in which you stand to him 7 Do you love 
him, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, which is life 
eternal? Do you love yourself, and observe the various 
laws of your own nature 7 Do you heed duly the laws of 
nature around you, and never, by their perversion, make them 
the instruments of ruin to yourself 7 If you do this, you are 
a healthy, happy, holy man, — otherwise, you are much mis- 
taken in supposing you follow nature. 

Objection 9. It is said that the decrees of (Jod imply 
the inmiutability of the laws of nature, and supersede the 
efficacy of prayer, and the use of means for personal or 
national safety ; and that prayer and fasting, to avert per- 
sonal or public calamities, are of no more avail to that end, 
than they are to suspend the attraction of gravity. 

This is an objection published in a newspaper in Boston, in 
consequence of a recommendation by Congress of a day of 
fisting and prayer, with reference to the commencement of 
chdera in several of our cities. 

26 
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My answer (which, at my request, was published in ibe 
newspaper at Ihe time) is as follows : 

The objection belongs to a Turkish and not a Christian 
philosophy. It is a Turkish way of abolishing fear and 
obtaining tranquillity in danger, to persuade men that 
their &te is. so immutably fixed that there is no hope of 
change even fix)m ,Ood; — that he has constructed the 
ponderous machine, adjusted its wheels, hung on its weights, 
swung the pendulum, and turned his back upon it, and 
his ear fix)m the cry of the hapless millions who fill in 
the course of its bloody track. To my mind, this is a terrible 
philosophy, and this a horrible world to live in, where prayers, 
and hopes in God's mercy, the last recourse of the impotent 
and guilty, are cut off by the shears of an inexorable &te. It 
is a philosophy, also, which virtually subverts the moral gov- 
ernment of God over nations, and the interposition of a par- 
ticular providence, to meet, in answer to prayer, the exigencies 
of individuals, fimilies, and nations. 

The reality of the divine moral government over nations is 
inscribed on every page of history in the Bible, and its neces- 
sity to restrain men from sin has been fearfully attested by 
the animalism, and anarchy, and ferocity, which rolled the 
wave of desolation over the nation which denied God's being, 
and blotted out his Sabbath, and burnt the Bible, and wrote 
over the gates of their burying-grounds that death is an 
eternal sleep. That, heretofore, Qoi has employed physical 
causes as motives in the administration of his moral govern- 
ment, is as certam as the records of his Word. Cold and heat, 
day and night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
peace and war, sickness and health, have been employed by 
Heaven as motives to obedience and restraints from sin ; and 
do operate to diversify indefinitely and continually the moral 
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influence under which all the millions of mankind act and 
form their characters. Now, is all this endless variely of 
moral inflaence, with which physical laws are clothed, wholly 
unmodified by the wise and mercifhl interposition of a partic- 
ular providence 1 Is all this extent and variety of motive, 
which brings home to the bosom of every free agent on earth 
three-fourths of those influences which decide his action and 
character, hung on one great wheel, whose constant turn- 
ing brings them round so as rightly to divide, and wisely to 
apply to each subject, his portion of moral influence in due 
season? All the laws of nature march right on, without vari' 
ation in themselves, or shadow of turning ; but the shades of 
human character and conduct are so innumerable and con- 
stantly changing, that the laws of nature could not hit, one 
time in a thousand, nor one time in millions, the complex 
moral changes in a city, a nation, or a world. You might as 
well fix all the guns of creation in one direction, to hit all the 
birds in creation, that in all directions travel the air. If this 
were possible to God, to men it does not appear a very proba- 
ble theory of the manner in which (Jod actually administers 
his special moral government, and can scarcely feil to disarm 
the providence of Grod of its entire power as a moral adminis- 
tration. But, suppose the ever wakeful supervision of Heaven, 
instead of this great wheel, watching with tireless benevolence 
over the concerns of every individual and nation ; in whom all 
live, and move, and have their being, and on whom they wait to 
receive their meat in due season ; from whose warm heart and 
open hand, by the ministry of his agents, cometh every good 
and perfect gift ; who made the laws of nature to produce 
their results, by the modifying influence of his power, and 
wisdom, and benevolence in moral government, and not to 
make a splendid display of merei mecYiMacsiJL 'wvg^xiKtorj ^\jQi^ 
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like his law in the hand of a mediator, to be employed, &r 
purposes of judgment and mercy, in the government and 
redemption of a sinful world. Then why should not the 
application of these laws vary as the character and conduct <^ 
his subjects under their administration vary? The whole 
apparent difficulty is created by supposing that God made the 
laws of nature for a splendid, high, and dreadful immutabilily, 
utterly inconsistent with the variations and uses demanded 
by a moral government. But if a moral government was the 
primary and original design, and the foundations of the 
earth were laid, and the heavens spread abroad, and the 
atmosphere poured out, and all material agents formed, as 
subordinate in the hand of Grod to this design ; why, then the 
various and modified uses of these laws, by Heaven, for punish- 
ment or protection, graduated by the conduct and character of 
his subjects, no more imply a change of these laws, than the 
farmer's various applications of the implements of husbandry 
imply a change in his plans of agriculture, or in the laws of 
earth. To change the laws of nature, their attributes must 
be changed, or they mu3t be applied to uses for which they 
were not made. To employ fire for purposes of firost, poison 
for nutrition, water for respiration, and the solid earth for 
navigation, and the ocean for purposes of agriculture, would 
be to change the laws of nature ; but to use these elements for 
indefinitely various and different purposes, as the wisdom of 
Crod may indicate, in the manner most efficacious for the moral 
government of nations, implies no change of plan or law, except 
on the gratuitous assumption that these laws were made only 
for the purposes of a stately immutability, and that God pre- 
ferred to administer his moral government by a comprehensive 
mechanism, rather than by the modifying influences of his 
continual wise and benevolent supervision. 
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I now beg leave to say that this supposed immutability of 
natare's laws, so as never to be suspended, or accommodated 
to purposes of moral government, is, in my apprehension, a 
mere assumption, wholly unsupported by evidence. 

If it can be shown that their immutability will bring out 
the best results, then, doubtless, they are immutable. But is 
it quite logical to take this for granted ? And where is the 
evidence of the &ct ? How does it appear that the most per- 
fect system may not be one, and is not one, in which the great 
laws of nature shall be sufficiently uniform in their operation 
for all the general purposes of science and experience, and yet 
be liable to such suspension, or variation, and application, as 
shall afford evidence of a divine interposition, and the means 
of authenticating the communications of the divine will, and 
demonstrating the continuance of Grod at the helm both of 
his natural and moral governments ? Are not miracles — the 
great seal of Heaven, which none can counterfeit, to authenti- 
cate divine communications; and, if need be, to display the 
presence and agency of Gk)d among his unbelieving and 
mutinous subjects — just as important in their place and for 
that particular purpose, as the benign stability of nature's 
laws in other cases? If there were not a general uniformity of 
nature's laws, miracles and judgments would have no signifi- 
cancy; and if there were a strict immutability, they would 
have no place : while general uniformity and occasional inno- 
vation meet precisely all the great exigencies of the provi- 
dential government of God for the ultimate moral renovation 
of the earth. 

Hume has asserted that any innovation upon the laws of 
nature is contrary to all experience ; but he had not lived in 
all time and everywhere, and how did he ascertam what had 
been the past universal experience of the whole world 7 He 

26* 
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could leam it only from history, while there is not in any 
nation a history, fabulous or inspired, which does not attest 
the existence of some supernatural interposition. If he meant 
only, contrary to his own experience, that would no more prove 
universal immutability of nature's laws than the experience 
of the torrid zone would disprove the existence of ice in the 
frigid. 

I have only to add, that the philosophy of the immutabilitjr 
of the physical laws of the universe, as unaffected by human 
guilt, or penitence and prayer, and the various exigencies of 
the divine moral government, seems to me entipely unscrip- 
tural. I do not mean that all who have adopted it are infi- 
dels; for it is a specious philosophy, all of whose relations 
and bearings are not immediately perceived. But I do mean 
that it is in my view wholly and irreconcilably adverse to the 
entire testimony of the Bible ; so that no man can be a frdl 
and consistent believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and at 
the same time a disciple of this philosophy. 

According to the Bible, the government of God over nations 
is a moral government, universal and entire ; and his dominion 
over the material world, in the administration of a particular 
providence, accommodated to the purposes of moral govern- 
ment, and diversified according to the exigencies created by 
the character and deeds of his subjects, for punishment to the 
incorrigible, and for purposes of forbearance and forgiveness 
to those who break off their sins, and turn to God, is 
announced and repeated with equal clearness and frequency 
on the sacred page. All the great laws of nature are the 
ministers of his court, — the body-guard of his throne,^ — to 
check rebellion, and keep back his mutinous subjects from 
presumptuous wickedness, as well as to encamp around about 
those that fear him, and bear messages of mercy to him that 
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is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at his word. 
He sends rain or drought, mildew and murrain, and pesti- 
lence and &mine. Let it not be said that all of this is poetry, 
or allegory, or Je^ pMosophy. It is poetry inspiS of 
Heaven, and philosophy taught of God, which holy men of 
old spake and recorded, as the Holy Ghost gave them utter- 
ance. It is true that, in the Jewish nation, for the purpose of 
special effect in the protection of the religion and worship of 
Jehovah against the encroachments of idolatry, the principle 
of temporal rewards and punishments according to character 
and deeds was rendered more emphatical than it could have 
been by the regular course of the laws of nature, unattended 
by miraculous interpositions. But the same general prin- 
ciple is recognized as extending to all nations. The eigh- 
teenth chapter of Jeremiah might suffice to prove this. But 
whoever reads the prophecies, and profene history, will find in 
the one predicted visitations upon nations a<5Cording to char- 
acter and deeds, and in the other the record of their literal 
fulfilment. And whoever will sit down at the feet of Christ 
may hear firom his lips that God clothes the grass, feeds the 
ravens, arrays in beauty the lily, numbers the hairs of our 
head, and notes the fall of the sparrow. 

I should not have troubled you with this communication, if 
I had not regarded the philosophy which I oppose as subver- 
sive not only of the Bible, but of the doctrine of the providen- 
tial government of God, which gives force to admonition, and 
hope to reformation and humiliation and prayer. Upon the 
necessity and power of a retributive providence to purposes of 
national morality, I need not amplify. It appalls the hardened 
sceptic. It cools the delirious fever of worldliness, and tames 
the madness of passion, and puts out for a time the fire of 
ambition. It rouses the thoughtleaa to ccsm^^-t^Y^Tj^^ «ssSy. 
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sends its terrific notes of loud admonition into high places 
of voluptuous guilt, as well as the low places of vulgar vice, 
while in thick showers, and with deadly aim, its arrows ML 
upon the retreats of crime. And it carries into all ranks 
and orders of society a deep and all-pervading sense of abso- 
lute dependence upon Grod. When mists which no man can 
dissipate gather about the sun, and his rays Ml cold and 
powerless upon the earth — when the wind, with steady 
breath, for months, blows contaminated atmosphere across the 
Atlantic — when the destroying angel has passed the high- 
ways of nations and the barriers of the north, and has 
received his commission and commenced his work in the great 
cities of our land, — who does not feel that it is time to pro- 
claim a taatf and to convoke the people to acknowledge the 
hand of Grod, and to put away all evil-doing, and suppU- 
cate mercy of the God who spared Nineveh, and would have 
spared even Sodom, if there had been only ten righteous per- 
Bons to pray for it? -especially when the visitation finds us so 
eminently fitted for destruction, — our Sabbath fiJling before 
cupidity, the influence of the government of (Jod before infi- 
delity, and our national morality before temptation; while 
from abroad and at home masses of ignorance, and filth, and 
crime, are rising up in our cities, to mock Heaven, and serve 
as the conductors of his burning indignation. 

To the preceding argument, we add, that the particular pro- 
vidential government of (Jod, in answer to prayer, corresponds 
with the natural feelings of all men, and constitutes between 
this world of sin and a merciful God more noble and more 
blessed relations than can possibly be maintained by a govern- 
ment of immutable eternal laws. 

If, some six thousand years ago, Gtxi put in order, on the 
stereotyped chart of nature's laws, the cares and sorrows 
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-which betide each individual, with their corresponding sup- 
|y)rts and deliverances or punishments, according to our 
character and deeds ; making no provision for special inter- 
positions of his providence in answer to the prayers of his 
children ; then, with a tenacious memory, and keen vision, 
and strong faith, we might, amid clouds and darkness, thread 
our way upward through nature's works to nature's God. 

But this view of the subject would throw us back an 
immeasurable distance &om GU)d, our father and benefactor,— 
like the sun, invisible to the naked eye, and seen only by the 
telescope in the depths of space. It is what God has done 
once, ages ago, and by one act and by one impulse of his 
heart ; and then the system moves on by the energy of that 
one immutable will. No bow of hope appears upon the bosom 
of the dark and distant cloud, and no paternal smile illumines 
it, and no warm heart opens the bountiful hand in the dispen- 
sation of mercies new every morning and fresh every evening. 
It is a cheerless and dark philosophy in a frozen world. 

Our greatest diflSculty in sorrow is darkness of mind, and 
fear, from a sense of sin, and dim apprehensions concerning 
God, — an unrealizing state of mind, — the veil upon the heart. 
But a world made and governed once for all, by laws which 
God has stamped on matter, is poorly calculated to overcome 
this malady; and would rather strengthen unbelief, and extin- 
guish hope. While the system in which these laws are the 
instruments of his power, and the high ministers of his court, 
the all-surrounding agents by whom he flies to our relief, 
bring him with intense illumination into his own world. — 
" The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suf- 
fering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin." — 
This fills the world with his presence, iio\, ^ ^ XiRycL-^^isS^^cSs. 
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occaedonal visitant, but with his benignant eye constantly upon 
us, and his ear open to onr cry ; mi sets the Lord always 
before us, on our right hand and on our left. 

The government of the world in answer to prayer is end- 
nently calculated to restrain from sin, and give energy to the 
law and the Gh)spel of God. 

The effect of bestowing pardon and blessings, unasked, 
upon a world of rebels, would be to create stupidity, and pre- 
sumptuous expectations of impunity in sin. What if par- 
don were sent after thieves and robbers, and obtruded upon 
them unsought, — would it not encourage fraud and rob- 
bery, by th! ;eU-su8tamed hopes of i^u^ly? Do not 
personal reformation and the public safety demand that men 
should feel their guilt and danger, and repent, and refi>rm, 
and supplicate the mercy of Gkxl, and receive pardon 
through faith in the atoning blood and righteousness of 
Christ 7 

The exigencies of temptation, also, are often as perilous to 
our souls, and as disproportioned to our strength, as the 
power of the elements is to our frail bodies. What, then, shall 
we do, when assailed by temptation? Have we no resource 
but the laws of nature? — Then are we undone. For these 
may be the very laws we have broken, and include the penal- 
ties which we have incurred. And since they act upon our 
own perverted nature, they give potency to temptation, with 
no resources to sustain us under it. For to maintain its power 
without punishment, or to punish and yet reclaim, is what the 
law cannot do. 

Have we, then, no resources in prayer ? — but, when the 
tide comes in, must we be swept before it, and wait for its ebb, 
when it turns ? Alas ! before the flood turns, we are wrecked, 
and by its ebb shall be stranded and lost. We need, in the 
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varietieg and floods of temptation, a present help, which the 
laws of nature do not possess, and God only can afford. In 
the very acme of our danger, if prayer may not avail, we are 
without hope. But we have a Saviour who can be touched 
with the feeling ef our infirmities ; and who, having himself 
been tempted, is able and willing to succor them that are 
tempted. 

A providential moral government, administered with refer- 
ence to prayer, is e£Scient, beyond all others, in producing 
hope and enterprise. It includes, the pressure of necessity, 
and a sense of impotency, associated with earnest desire, and 
the cheering influence of hope in God. 

But take away the last, and you substitute the impotency 
of blank despair. For prayer is always for aid where human 
efforts are unavailing ; but environ the mind with danger, and 
fill it with intense desire of escape, and cut off the hope of 
divine aid, and you create the sullen, stupid inaction of the 
sailor in the storm, when all hope that he shall be saved is 
taken away. But, desire and impotency, coupled with hope, 
constitute the most powerful spring of action which can be 
applied to mind in distress. 

Agam, since God is wise and good, we should expect that 
he would provide, in this world of error and lies, some 
adequate means of finding out the truth. But we witness 
and experience the imbecility of reason and philosophy to 
settle and satisfy the mind ; and the laws of nature give no 
response to the inquiry. What is truth? But has God left 
us to grope in total darkness ? Is there no remedy but spec- 
iilatiim, — ever learning, but never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth? If God does not heax prayer, there is no 
remedy. 

But, for such a one it is written, m \b\\Ai% ^i ^i^^'os^x^ 
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the inspired page: ''If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men libenJlj and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him. Bat let him ask in fidth, notluiig 
wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed." Do the laws of natore, 
in their onward march, give such responses ? 

This dependence upon God, as answering prayer, moreover, 
renders us sincere and diligent and fidthful in our researches. 
By nature the heart is deceitful ; and prejudice and appetite 
and passion bias the judgment, and often men think they die 
candid, when, in fact, they are deeply prejudiced, and pertina- 
ciously opposed to the truth. But when a man goes alone 
before his Maker to pray that He will grant him wisdom to 
know the truth, the responsibilities of honesty, and £n- 
cerity, and candor, and fidthfulness, are pressed upon him, 
with a power as nearly unevadable as possible, and he has 
the best prospects of divine guidance. 

We should expect, also, from the wisdom and goodness of 
God, that he would administer his providence in such a man- 
ner as would create the deepest sense of dependence, and a 
living, unwaning gratitude for benefits received. But the 
blessings of Providence bestowed on us, the results of a 
general divine benevolence, by the agency of general laws, do 
not affect us as do those blessings which imply a present per- 
sonal interest, and a kind attention to our necessities. Man 
is so constituted, that experimental knowledge is, of all 
knowledge, the most real, impressive, and efficacious. 

Let a man, without any sense of hunger, be told that his 
system demands nutrition daily, and that Grod supplies it 
insensibly, or that he is sick, without any perception of weak- 
ness or pain. — No evidence of this kind would make him 
feel tihe reality and vaLue o£ t\i<& ^^<^ bone&ctions, like 
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meeting lihe feU demands of hunger, and staying lihe ravages 
(£painfid disease, and that in answer to prayer. 

It is by wants multiplied and felt, and made known to God 
by prayer, and providentially answered, that a fresh and inspir- 
ing intercourse is kept up between ourselves and God. The 
gratitude which attends the blessings of education, the protec- 
tion of law, and even the atmosphere we breathe, as well as 
the light that guides and cheers us, is fidnt, compared with 
that which is awarded to the man who steps forth to save his 
country, in cases of emergency or danger. The child, whose 
wants are anticipated by parental kindness, superseding the 
necessity of asking, is usually a cold-hearted, unthankful, 
undutiful child. 

You cannot make common providential blessings produce 
the effects of special &vors ; nor do the cold results of general 
laws make the same impression as the kind care of a heavenly 
Father, who watches over us, and averts danger, and supplies 
our wants in answer to prayer. 

Indeed, there would seem to be no possible way in which 
the intercourse of sinful subjects with their lawgiver and 
Saviour may be secured, so honorable to (Jod, and so profita- 
ble and delightful to the sinner, as for him to feel his wants 
daily, and daily to receive, in connection with prayer, his 
supplies from the hand of God. 

Finally, prayer is one of the most efficacious means of 
grace. Its tendencies are powerful to repress light-minded 
giddiness, to abate the delirium of pleasure, to silence the din 
of business, to alleviate the distractions of care, to inspire 
thoughtfiilness, and awaken anxiety, fear, and that sense of 
sin which prepares the way for godly sorrow. The subject 
is withdrawn from all earthly scenes, to conmiune with his 
own heart, and with his God : his prejudices, his ap^titea^ 
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and his passions sleep; the dreams of philosophy have fled; 
while he kneels before his Maker, and, under the inspec- 
tion of his searching eye, makes confession of bis sins, and 
spreads his wants before him, and usually is convinced of 
sin, and humbled and converted and sanctified through the 
instrumentality of prayer. 



LECTURE XIV. 

THE MEMORY OF OUR FATHERS. 
And He that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make all things new. 

The history of the world is the history of human nature 
in ruins. No state of society, which corresponds with the 
capacity of enjoyment possessed by man, or with his concep- 
tions and desires, has been permanent and universal. Small 
portions only of the human &mily have, at the same time, 
enjoyed a state of society in any considerable degree desira- 
ble ; while much the greatest part of mankind have, in all 
ages, endured the evils of barbarism and despotism. 

It is equally manifest that this unhappy condition of our 
race has not been the result of physical necessity, but of 
moral causes. The earth is as capable of sustaining a happy 
as a miserable population ; and it is the perversion of her 
resources, and of the human foculties, which has made the 
misery of man so great. The human intellect has given 
proof of vigor and ingenuity suflScient to bless . the world ; 
and powerful efforts have been made, in every age, by afflicted 
humanity, to surmount this downward bias, and rise to per- 
manent enjoyment. Egypt, in her monumental ruins, affords 
evidence of a high state of the arts. In Greece, a vigorous 
intellect and favoring clime thrust. up from the dead level 
around her a state of society comparatively cultivated and 
happy ; but the sun of her prosperity Uaa^^ xv^tl ^xirt^xsfiSv.- 
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ing darkness, to set in a night of ages. Borne fought her 
way to dominion and civilization, and furnished specimens of 
mental vigor and finished culture ; but the superstructure of 
her greatness was reared by the plunder of a devafltated 
world. Commerce, which gave to cities a temporary emi- 
nence, elevated but little the moral condition of the multi- 
tude ; and science, which was restored to modem Europe at 
the Reformation, and commerce and the arts, which have 
followed in her train, have not, to this day, disenthralled the 
nations. 

From these experiments so long and so hopelessly made, 
it appears that, in the conflict between the heart and the 
intellect of man, victory has always declared on the sid& of 
the heart ; which has led many to conclude that the condi- 
tion of man, in respect to any universal abiding melioration, 
is hopeless. The Bible throws light upon this dark destiny of 
our race. A voice from heaven announces the approach 
of help from above. " He that sitteth upon the throne saith, 
Behold, I make all things new." 

The renovation here announced is a moral renovation, 
which shall change the character and condition of men. It 
will not be partial in its influence, like the sun shining through 
clouds on favored spots ; but coextensive with the ruin. Nor 
shall its results be national glory, which gilds only the palace, 
and cheers only the dwellings of the noble. It shall bring 
down the mountains, and exalt the valleys; it shall send 
liberty and equality to all the dwellings of men. Nor shall 
it stop at the fireside, or exhaust its blessings in temporal 
mercies ; — it shall enter the hidden man of the heart, and 
there destroy the power which has blasted human hopes, and 
baflied human efiForts. Nor will the change be transient ; — it 
is the last dispensation of Heaven for the relief of this miser- 
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able world, and shall bring glory to God in the highest and 
upon earth peace, and good will to men. 

Many have doubted whether such a renovation of the wojrld 
will ever be accomplished ; but He that sat upon the throne 
said, '^It is done;" — that is, it is as certain as if it had come 
to pass. 

I shall submit to- your consideration, at this time, some of 
the reasons which justify the hope that our nation has been 
raised up by Providence to exert an efl&cient instrumentality 
in this work of moral renovation. 

I observe, then, that, for the accompUshment of this reno- 
yation, great changes are required in the civil and religious 
condition of nations. 

1. The monopoly of the soil must be abolished. Hitherto 
the majority of mankind who have tilled the earth have been 
slaves or tenants. The soil has been owned by kings, and 
military chieftains, and nobles ; and by them rented to land^ 
lords, and by these to still smaller dealers ; and by these 
again it has been divided and subdivided, until the majority, 
who paid the rent, have sustained, in the sweat of their brow, 
not only their own families, but three or four orders of society 
above them; while they themselves have been crushed beneath 
the weight, and have lived on the borders of starvation, — the 
sickness of a week, and often of a single day, rendering them 
paupers. 

This dame monopoly of the soil has sent another large class 
of the community into manu&cturing establishments, to wear 
out their days in ignorance and hopeless poverty; and another 
to the camp and navy, where honor and wealth await the few, 
and ignorance and an early grave, the many. 

The consequence of excluding such numbers from the pos- 
session and healthful cultivation of the soil has been ignorance, 
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improvidence, reckless indifiference, tarbulence, and ciime. 
Tortured by their oppressions, and nnrestrained by moral 
principle, they have been prepared for desperate deeds. Sach 
a state of society cannot be made happy ; the evil is radical, 
and can only be remedied by giving a new direction to tiie 
physical, moral, and intellectual energies of men. We might 
as well band with iron the trees of the forest, and expect their 
expansion, or throw upon them in stinted measure the light 
and the rain of heaven, and expect their luxuriant growth, as 
to cramp the human mind by unequal institutions, and exfGfA 
the development of its resources, in a happy state of society. 
Boom for action must be afforded, and light must be poured 
upon the understanding, and motive pressed upon the heart 
Man must be unshackled, and stimulated. But, to accomplish 
this, the earth must be owned by those who till it. This 
will give action to industry, vigor to the body, and tone to 
the mind ; and, by the attendant blessing of Heaven, religion 
to the heart From agriculture, stimulated by personal 
rights, will result commerce, science, arts, liberty, and 
independence. 

As the attraction of gravity is the great principle of motion 
in the material world, so the possession of the earth in fee 
simple by the cultivator is the great principle of action in the 
moral world. Nearly all the political evils which have afflicted 
mankind have resulted from the unrighteous monopoly of the 
earth; and the predicted renovation can never be accomplished, 
until, to some extent, this monopoly has passed away, and the 
earth is extensively tilled by the independent owners of the 
8q£L 

2. To eflbot the moral renovation of the world, a change is 
vequired in the prevailing forms of government. 

Tb wlyofpowermuatbesogeraededbythesuffi-ageB 
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of freemen. While the great body of the people are excluded 
from all voice and influence in legislation, it is impossible to 
constitute a state of society such as the &culties of man allow, 
and the word of God predicts. While the few govern without 
responsibility, they will seek their own elevation, and depress 
the multitude. Power, without responsibility, has always 
developed a selfish disregard of human rights and happiness. 
To elevate society, and bring out the human energies in a 
well-ordered state of things, the mass of mankind must be 
enlightened, and qualified for self-government, and must yield 
obedience to delegated power ; far it is impossible for men 
to hire themselves wisdy and safdy governed^ without 
knowledge and power in their own hands^ which can 
create a feeling of responsiMlity in those who govern. 

8. Before the moral renovation of the world can be 
achieved, the rights of conscience must also be restored to 
man. 

Few of the millions that have peopled the earth have been 
qualified by knowledge, or permitted by the governments under 
which they lived to read the Bible, and judge for themselves. 
The nominal religions of this world have either been supported 
by governments, which, of course, have prescribed the creed, 
and modelled the worship, and controlled the priesthood; 
or have been controlled and crushed by the despotic power 
of the government and priesthood united. From such a state 
of things, what better results could be expected, than that 
ambitious men should be exalted to the sacred office, while 
religion itself was despised and persecuted ? Governments and 
ecclesiastics, then, must cease to dictate what men shall 
believe, and in what manner they shall worship God. The 
church must be emancipated from worldly dominion, and 
enjoy that liberty wherewith Jesus Christ has m^de her free. 
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But is it to be expected that kingly goyemments shall 
cease, and the republican form become universal? I shall 
not stop now to discuss this question. I would only suggest 
the inquiry, whether monarchical goyemments can be sus- 
tained without a nobility and an established religion; and 
whether these privileged orders can exist without that monop- 
oly of the soil, and of political influence, and of the rights of 
conscience, which is destructive to a religious and happy 
state of society. That governments will change their name, 
or all their ancient forms, I will not say. But that they will, 
under some form, become so &r popular in their spirit as that 
the political power shall be in the hands of the people, cannot 
be doubted. 

It has been contended that Christianity cannot exist in this 
world without the aid of religious establishments. But, with 
more truth it might be said, that, from the beginning to this 
day, it has existed in spite of them. It took possession of the 
Roman empire in the fece of a formidable establishment of 
false religion, and has survived the deadly embrace of estab- 
lishments nominally Christian ; and now, bursting from their 
alliance, finds in them the most bitter opposition to evangelical 
doctrine and vital godliness. 

To accomplish these changes in the civil and religious con- 
dition of the world, revolutions and convulsions are doubtless 
indispensable. The usurpation of the soil will not be relin- 
quished spontaneously, nor the chains be knocked ofiF from the 
body and the mind of man by the hands which for ages have 
been employed to rivet them. He that sitteth upon the 
throne must overturn and overturn, before his rights and the 
rights of man will be restored. Revolutions, of course, are 
predicted, such as shall veil the sun, and turn the moon into 
blood, and shake the earth with the violence of nation dashing 
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upon nation; until every despotic government shall be 
thrown down y- and chaos resume its pristine reign, until the 
Spirit of Gk)d shall move again upon the &ce of the dark deep, 
and bring out a new creation. This day of vengeance is no 
doubt begun, and will no doubt continue, until He that sitteth 
upon the throne shall have made all things new. 

But, to the perfection of this work, a great example is 
required, of which the world may take knowledge, and which 
shall inspire hope, and rouse and concentrate the energies of 
man. But where should such an experiment be made? 
Africa requires for herself the commiseration of the world; 
and in Europe and Asia it would require ages to dig up the 
foundations of despotism, and remove the rubbish, to prepare 
the way for such a state of society as we have described: this, 
too, will have been done in opposition to proscription and 
organized resistance. There is also such a mass of unin- 
fermed mind, accustomed to crouch under burdens, and so 
much is required to prepare it for civil liberty, that little 
hope remains that the old world, undirected and unstimulated 
by example, will ever disinthrall itself. Some nation, itself 
free, is needed, to blow the trumpet and hold up the light. 
But in England, though she enjoys to a great extent the 
blessings of civil liberty, there is so great a monopoly of 
the soil and of power, and so much overturning is feared 
and needed, that it is only in stinted measures, and with cir- 
cumspect policy, that she can deal out her sympatliy, and 
hold up her light. A more vigorous ally to liberty is needed, 
which should, with a fearless heart and powerful hand, push 
on the work. But where could such a nation be found? 
It must have been created, for it had no existence upon the 
earth three hundred years ago. Look now at the history 
of our Others, and behold what God hath wrought. The.^ 
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were such a race of men as never before laid the finindatioDS 
of an empire, — athletic, intelligent, and pious. But how should 
this portion of a nation's population be uprooted, and driyen 
into exile ? They were not permitted to remain at home. In 
that age of darkness and land of bondage, they had formed 
some just conceptions of civil and reUgious liberty, and would 
&in have modified the civil government and the church of God 
according to the Gospel. But the reformation &om popeiy, 
superintended by government, and regulated by policy, stopped 
short of what the pious expected and desired. The PuritaDS. 
could not in all things conform, and were not permitted to 
dissent ; and thus they were driven into exile, and compelled 
to lay the foundations of a new empire. And now, behold 
their institutions ; such as the world needs, and, attended as 
they have been by the power of God, able to enlighten and 
renovate the world. They recognize the equal rights of man; 
they give the soil to the cultivator, and self-government 
and the rights of conscience to the people. They enlighten 
the intellect, and form the conscience, and bring the entire 
influence of the divine government to bear upon the heart. 
It was the great object of our fathers to govern men by the 
fear of the Lord ; to exhibit the precepts, apply the motives, 
and realize the dispositions, which the word of God inculcates 
and his spirit inspires ; to imbue families, and schools, and 
towns, and states, with the wisdom from above. They had 
no projects of human device, no theories of untried efficacy. 
They hung all their hopes of civil and religious prosperity 
upon the word of God, and the efficiency of his Spirit. Nor 
was theirs the presumptuous hope of grace without works. 
It was by training men for self-government, that they ex- 
pected to make men free ; and, by becoming fellow-workers 
with God, that they expected his aid in the production of 
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cliaracter ; while, by intellectual culture, and moral influence, 
and divine power, Lj prepared men to enjoy and perpetuate 
civil liberty. 

The law, with sleepless vigilance, watched over the family, 
the church, and the state ; and a vigorous and united ^public 
opinion rendered its execution certain and efficacious. Every 
&mily was required to possess a Bible, every district a school, 
and every town a pastor. The law protected the Sabbath, 
and sustained the public worship of God, and punished im- 
morality ; and, with mild but effectual energy, ruled over all. 
The great excellence of these institutions is, that they are 
practical and powerful ; the people are not free in name and 
form merely, but in deed and in truth. Were all these forms 
blotted out this day, the people would still be free, and other 
forms of civil freedom would arise. The governments are free 
governments, from the foundation to the top-stone, and of 
such practical efficacy as to make free men. The family, 
embodying instruction and government, was itself an embryo 
empire. In the school district, the people were called upon to 
exercise their own discretion and right? ; and in the ecclesiastical 
society, to rear their place of worship, elect their pastor, and 
provide for his support ; and all under the protection of law. 
The towns, in their popular assemblies, discussed their local 
interests, and administered their own concerns. In these 
originated the legislature, and frx)m the legislature emanated 
the courts of justice. In the States, as they are now organ- 
ized in a nation, all which is local and peculiar is superin- 
tended with a minuteness and efficacy which no consolidated 
government could possibly accomplish. The people have only 
to ascertain from experience what their convenience or interest 
demands, and their wish becomes a law; and still, in the 
national government, there is all the comprehension of plan^ 
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and power of resource, and nniiy of action, which are required 
for the highest degree of national energy and prosperity. 

It has been doubted whether a repubUc so extensive as onn 
can be held together and efficiently governed. But where 
State •r^tnizations remain, and intellectual and moral influ- 
ence is maintained, and the habitual exercise of civil and 
religious liberty from the fiunily upward, we see not why a 
republic may not be extended indefinitely, and still be the 
strongest and most effective government in the world. 

The origin and history of our nation are indicative of some 
great design to be accomplished by it. It is a history of 
perils and deliverances, and of strength ordained out of weak- 
ness. The wars with the savage tribes, and with the French, 
and at last with the English, protracted expense and toil 
and blood through a period of one hundred and fifty years. 
No nation, out of such weakness, ever became so strong, or 
was guided through such perils to such safety. '' If it had 
not been the Lord who was on our side, now may Israel say, — 
if it had not been the Lord who was on our side, when men 
rose up against us, then they had swallowed us up quick, 
when their wrath was kindled against us : then the waters 
had overwhelmed us, the stream had gone over our soul ; 
then the proud, waters had gone over our soul." These 
deliverances the enemy beheld with wonder, and our fathers 
with thanksgiving and praise. But, in the whole history of 
the world, God has not been accustomed to grant signal inter- 
positions, without ends of corresponding magnitude to be 
answered by them. Indeed, if it had been the design of 
Heaven to establish a powerful nation, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, where all the energies of man 
might find scope and excitement, on purpose to show the 
world^ by one great successful experiment, of what man is 
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capable, and to shed light on the darkness, which should 
awake the slumbering eye, and rouse the torpid mind, and 
nerve the palsied arm of millions, — where could such an 
experiment have been made but in this country, and by whom 
so auspiciously as by our &thers, and by what means so well 
adapted to that end as by their institutions? The course 
-which is now adopted by Christians of all denominations, to 
support and extend, at home and abroad, religious and moral 
influence, would seem to indicate the purpose of God to render 
this nation extensively the almoner of his mercy to the 
world. 

For two hundred years, the religious institutions of our 
land were secured by law. But, as our numbers increased, 
and liberty of conscience resulted in many denominations c^ 
Christians, it became impossible to secure by law the universal 
application of religious and moral influence. And yet, without 
this mighty energy, the whole system must fail ; for physical 
power, without religious and moral influence, will not avail to 
sustain the institutions of civil liberty. We might as well 
rely on the harvests which our fathers reared, for bread, as to 
rely on the external forms of liberty which they established, 
without the application of that vital energy by which the 
body politic was animated and moved. But, at the very time 
when the civil law had become impotent for the support of 
religion and the prevention of immoralities, GFod began to 
pour out his Spirit upon the churches ; and voluntary associa- 
tions of Christians were raised up, to apply and extend that 
influence which the law could no longer apply. And now 
we are blessed with societies to aid in the support of the Gos- 
pel at home, to extend it to the new settlements, and through 
the earth. We have Bible societies, and tract societies, and 
associations of individuals who make it \ixe\T \>\x&m^'^ \i^ w?:^ 
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that every &milj has a Bible, and eyeiy cliiiTcli a pastor, zsA 
every child a catechism. And to these haye saoceeded edacft- 
tion sociotics, that our nation may iM)t oatgrow the meaos of 
reli^ous instruction. And while these means of moral caltue 
are supplied, this great nation, from her eminence, begins to 
look abroad with compassion upon a world sitting in darkness, 
and to put forth her mighty arm to disinthrall the nations, 
and elevate the &mily of man. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the means now relied on are precisely those which oar 
&thers applied, and which have secured our prosperity. 
And when wo contemplate the unexampled resources of this 
country, in men, soil, climate, sea-coost, rivers, lakes, canab, 
agriculture, commerce, arts, and wealth, — and all in connec- 
tion with the influ^ce of republican and religious instituticHis, 
— is it too much to be hoped, that God will accept our power- 
ful instrumentality, and make it effectual for the renovation 
of the world ? 

The revivals of religion which have prevailed in our land, 
among Christians of all denominations, furnish cheering evi- 
dence of the presence of evangelical doctrine, and of the 
power of that Spirit by which the truth is made efiectual in 
the salvation of men. These revivals are distinguished by their 
continuance through a period of fifty years ; by their extent, 
— pervading the nation; by their increasing frequency in 
the same places ; by their rapidity and power, — often chang- 
ing, in a few weeks, the character of towns and cities, and 
even of large districts of country, — an earnest of that glorious 
time when a nation shall be bom in a day. They purify our 
literary institutions, and multiply pastors and missionaries, to 
cheer our own land, and enlighten distant nations. They 
are without a parallel in the history of the world, and are 
constituting an era of moral power entirely new. Already 
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the churclies look chiefly to them for their members and 
pastors, and for that power upon pubUc opinion which retards 
declension, and gives energy to kw, and voluntary support 
to reUgious institutions. 

These revivals, then, falling in with all these antecedent 
indications, seem to declare the purpose of God to give a 
prominent place to this nation in the gloidous work of reno- 
vating the earth. 

If we look at our missionaries abroad, and witness the 
smiles of Heaven upon their efforts, our confidence that it is 
the purpose of Grod to render our nation a blessing to the 
world will be increased. In talents, and piety, and learning, 
and doctrine, and civil policy, they are the legitimate descend- 
ants of the Puritans. Everywhere they command high 
respect, and have been distinguished by their judicious and 
successful efforts. In Ceylon, and the Sandwich Islands, 
and among the fallen and formal and papal churches of Asia 
and Europe, and the natives of our own land, they are 
fast supplanting idolatry and forms by Christian churches. 
Revivals of religion cheer and bless them; churches, and 
all the elements of Christian civiUzation, are multiplying 
aroimd them. 

Let this nation go on, then, and multiply its millions and 
its resources, and bring the whole under the influence of our 
civil and religious institutions, and, with the energies of its 
concentrated benevolence, send out evangehcal instruction, — 
and who can calculate what our blessed instrumentality shall 
have accomplished, when He who sitteth upon the throne 
shall have made all things new ? 

If Swartz, and Buchanan, and Vanderkemp, and Carey, 
and Martyn, and Brainerd, could, each alone, accomplish so 
much, what may not be expected from ^Soa ei^Bt^^ ^1 ^s^^^ 
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nation as this, consecrated to such a work? Fifty such men 
as Paul the Apostle, unaided by the resources of systematic 
benevolence, might evangelize the world. What, then, may 
not be accomplished by a nation of freemen, destined in little 
more than half a century to number its fifty millions ? • 

If we consider, also, our friendly relations with the South 
American states, and the close imitation they are disposed to 
make of our civil and literary institutions, who can doubt 
that the spark which our fore&thers struck will yet enlighten 
this entire continent? But when the light of such a hemi- 
sphere shall go up to heaven, it will throw its beams beyond 
the waves ; it will shine into the darkness there, and be com- 
prehended, — it will awaken desire, and hope, and eflFort, and 
produce revolutions and overturnings, until the world is free. 

From our revolutionary struggle proceeded the revolution 
in France, and the overturnings and overturnings which have 
followed in the nations of Europe ; and though the bolt of 
every chain has been again driven, they can no more hold the 
heaving mass, than the chains of Xerxes could hold the 
Hellespont vexed with storms. Floods have been poured 
upon the rising flame, but they can no more extinguish it 
than they can extinguish the fires of iEtna. Still it burns, 
and still the mountain heaves and murmurs ; and soon it will 
explode, with voices, and thunderings, and great earthquakes. 
And then will the trumpet of jubilee sound, and earth's 
debased millions will leap from the dust, and shake ofiF their 
chains, and cry, " Hosanna to the Son of David ! " 

Before we conclude this lecture, let us attend to some of 
the duties to which we are called by our high providential 
destiny. 

And most evidently we are called upon — 

1. To cherish with high veneration and grateful recollec- 
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tions the memory of our fathers. Both the ties of nature 
and the dictates of policy demand this. And surely no nation 
ever had less occasion to be ashamed of its ancestry, or more 
occasion for gratulation in that respect; for, while most 
nations trace their origin to barbarians, the foundations of our 
nation were laid by civilized men, — by Christians; many 
of them men of distinguished &milies, powerful talents, great 
learning, preeminent wisdom, decision of character, and inflex- 
ible integrity. And yet, not unfrequently, they have been 
treated as if they had no virtues, while their sins and follies 
have been sedulously immortalized in satirical anecdote. The 
influence of such treatment of our fathers is too manifest. It 
creates and lets loose upon their invaluable institutions the 
Vandal spirit of innovation and overthrow; for, after the 
memory of our fathers shall have been rendered contemptible, 
eulogies over their fallen greatness will have little power to 
perpetuate their institutions. ''The memory of our 
FATHERS " should be the watchword of liberty throughout the 
land ; for, imperfect as they were, the world before had not 
seen their like, nor will it soon, we fear, behold their like 
again. Such models of moral excellence, such apostles of 
civil and religious liberty, such shades of the illustrious dead, 
looking down upon their descendants with approbation or 
reproof, according as they follow, or depart from, the good way, 
constitute a censorship inferior only to the eye of God ; and 
to ridicule them is national suicide. 

The doctrines of our &thers have been represented as 
gloomy, superstitious, severe, irrational, and of a licentious 
tendency. But when other systems shall have produced a 
piety as devoted, a morality as pure, a patriotism as disinter- 
ested, and a state of society as happy, as have prevailed where 
their doctrines have been most prevalent, it may be in 
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season to seek an answer to this objection. The same doc- 
trines have been charged with inspiring a spirit of dogmatism, 
and religious domination. But, in the straggles of man 
with despotic power for civil liberty, the doctrines of our 
fitthcrs have been found usually, if not always, on the side 
of liberty, as their opposites have been usually found in the 
ranks of arbitrary power. 

The persecutions instituted by our &thers have been the 
occasion of ceaseless obloquy upon their fair feme. And 
truly it was a fault of no ordinary magnitude, that some- 
times they did persecute. But let him whose ancestors 
were not ten times more guilty cast the first stone, and the 
ashes of our &thers will no more be disturbed. Theirs was 
the &ult of the age, from which they had not wholly escaped ; 
but it will be easy to show that no class of men had, at that 
time, approximated so nearly to just apprehensions of religious 
liberty, and that it is to them that the world is now indebted 
for the more just and definite views which prevail. More 
exclamation and invective has been called forth by the few 
instances of persecution by the fathers of New England, than 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and all the fires which 
lighted the realm of old England for centuries, and drove into 
exile thousands of her most valuable subjects. 

The superstition and bigotry of our fathers are themes on 
which some of their descendants, themselves far enough from 
superstition, if not from bigotry, have delighted to dwell. 
But, when we look abroad, and behold the condition of the 
world compared with the condition of New England, we may 
justly exclaim, " Would to God that the ancestors of all the 
nations had been not only almost, but altogether, such bigots 
as our fathers were ! " 

Their strictness in the family, and in church and state, has 
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been complained of, as too rigid. But they were laying the 
foundations of a nation, and applying a moral power whose 
impulse should extend through ages ; and who, that beholds 
the rapid and appalling moral relaxation of the present day, 
can believe that they put the system in motion with too much 
vigor? In proportion as their discipline had been less strict, 
our present condition had been more alarming, and our future 
prospects more desperate. 

Our fathers have been ridiculed as an uncouth and un- 
courtly generation. And it must be admitted that they were 
not as expert in the graces of dress, and the etiquette of the 
drawing-room, as some of their descendants. But neither 
could these have felled the trees, nor guided the plough, nor 
spread the sail, which they did ; nor braved the dangers of 
Indian warfare ; nor displayed the wisdom in counsel which 
our fathers displayed. And, had none stepped upon the 
Plymouth rock but such effeminate critics as these, the poor 
natives never would have mourned their wilderness lost, but 
would have brushed them from the land as they would brush 
the puny insect from their fiice; the Pequods would have 
slept in safety that night which was their last, and no 
intrepid Mason had hung upon their rear, and driven into 
exile the panic-struck fugitives. 

2. We are called upon to cherish and extend our religious 
institutions. 

Religion was the power on which our fathers relied, the 
power which has made us what we are, and which must 
guarantee the perpetuity of our blessings. Every other 
influence has been tried and has foiled, while this has been 
tried with ample promise of success. The application of 
religious and moral influence is, therefore, the great duty to 
which, as a nation, we are called. On \Sq!v^ \iva.\xfcTi^ ^^^\^ 
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our rise or &11 — our glorious immortality or our hasty disso- 
lution. Everything but this may be safely left to the opera- 
tion of existing causes. Ambition will secure the interests of 
education and science ; the love of gain will push agriculture 
and commerce and arts ; and the pride of liberty will arm the 
nation, and render it invincible. All these things the nations 
who have preceded us have been able to do. But there is a 
sickness of the heart which they could neither endure nor 
heal; and with this same disease this nation is sick; and 
intellectual culture, and civil liberty, and national wealth, will 
not heal it. There is but one remedy, and that is the 
preaching of the Grospel, with the Holy Ghost sent down firom 
on high. But, to render the Gospel effectual, the religious 
education of the family, and the moral culture of our schools 
and colleges, must be secured ; and the Sabbath must be 
rescued from profanation. The Sabbath is the great organ of 
the divine administration — the only tneans provided by God 
to give ubiquity and power to his moral government. The 
intellectual culture of a nation requires schools and literary 
institutions ; and that the subjects of instruction shall be 
brought under their influence. But let the fascinations of 
pleasure, or the demands of labor, withdraw the children and 
youth from the power of intellectual culture, and ignorance 
will ensue. In like manner, let the stream of pleasure and of 
worldly cares bear away the population of the land from the 
house of God, and roll over the Sabbath ; and ignorance of 
God and of his laws will, with equal certainty, ensue : irreligion 
wiU prevail, and immorality and dissoluteness, to an extent 
utterly inconsistent with the permanence of republican institu- 
tions. Europe can never enjoy civil liberty until she shall 
do more homage to the Sabbath of God ; and we shall enjoy 
it but a short space after we have ceased to render to God hifl 
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rights in that sacred day ; for all the millions who violate the 
Sabbath withdraw themselves from the moral power of the 
divine government, deprive their fiimilies of a religious educa- 
tion, and abandon them to the power of their evil hearts, and 
their own bad example. In the mean time, the secular inter- 
ests of men are so indissolublj connected, that the stream of 
business, put in motion by 'the wicked on the Sabbath day, 
not only pains the eye of the virtuous, but, as it deepens, and 
roars, and rolls onward its turbid waters, it draws into itself, 
by the associations of business, a large and still larger portion 
of the community ; until it spreads unresisted over *the land, 
obliterates the government of God, and substitutes covetous- 
ness, and pleasure, and dissoluteness, instead of godliness, and 
the morality of the Gospel. 

The present, undoubtedly, is the generation which is to 
decide the fate of this great empire, by deciding whether the 
Sabbath of God shall be preserved or blotted out ; for the 
temptations of the seaboard and of canals are immense, and 
are increasing most fearfully; and, unless public sentiment 
and law shall make a stand soon, we may as well attempt to 
stop the rolling of the ocean, or the current of our mighty 
rivers. There is, evidently, now a cheering moral conva- 
lescence on this subject, demanding gratitude, and hope, and 
effort. 

The universal extension of our religious institutions is the 
only means of reconciling our unparalleled prosperity with 
national purity and immortality. Without the preserving 
power of religious and moral influence, our rapid increase in 
wealth will be the occasion of our swift destruction. The 
rank vegetation of unsanctified enterprise, thrown into one 
vast reservoir of putrefaction, will send up over the land deso- 
lation and death. No nation will be so ^laotV'to^ ^^s^ ^^«:3i.^ 
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unless we can balance the temptationfl of our prosperily by 
moral power. Our sun has moved onward firom his morning 
to his meridian with a rapidity and glorj which has amazed 
the world. But, unless we can extend the power of religions 
institutions through the land, dark clouds will soon obscure 
his glory, and his descent to a night of ages will be more 
rapid than his rising. 

When we were colonies, or unallied states, the law could 
make provision for the creation and application of moral 
power. The law could compel men to desist from secular 
employm'ents and vain amusements on the Sabbath. The 
law could compel men to support the Gospel, and attend the 
public worship of God ; and civil oflScers could see to it that 
every town should in due time settle a minister, and that 
every family should possess a Bible and a catechism. But 
these means of moral influence the law can no longer apply ; 
and there is no substitute but the voluntary energies of the 
nation itself, exerted by associations for charitable contribu- 
tions and efibrts, patronized by all denominations of Christians, 
and by all classes of the community who love their country. 
We may boast of our civil and religious liberty ; but they are 
the fruit of other men's labors into which we have entered, and 
the effect of institutions whose impulse has been felt long after 
the hands that reared and launched them have mouldered in 
the grave. This impulse, too, is fast failing, and becoming 
yearly more and more disproportioned to the mass that is to 
be moved by it. Our religious institutions must be invigo- 
rated, or we are undone. They must move onward with our 
flowing emigration to the Mississippi, must pass the Rocky 
Mountains, and pour their waters of life into the ocean 
beyond ; and from the north to the south they must bear sal- 
ration on their waves. Much of this religious enterprise has 
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already scaled the iron mountains, and reached the Pacific, 
and is energeticallj engaged in rearing in that nation '^ bom 
in a day " Christian influence, a light to themselves, and a 
light to the Gentiles still further west — the millions of China. 
In this way the nation can save itself; but, unless it can be 
thoroughly roused to this mighty work, it will, like the man 
among the tombs, become exceeding fierce, and turn upon 
itself its infuriated energies, and pour out its own life-blood 
by self-inflicted wounds.* 

3. We are called upon to give a quickened and extended 
impulse to our charitable institutions. 

These are the providential substitutes for those legal provi- 
sions of our fathers, which are now inapplicable by change of 
circumstances. In these the people of our nation must enrol 
themselves spontaneously, and the spirit of the Puritans be 

* In many of the discourses and orations wMch commemorate the deeds 
of our &thers, their character, as the apostles of civil liberty, is especially 
eulogized ; while their doctrine, their piety, their church order, and the 
other peculiarities of their religious institutions, are passed off with cold 
commendations, or perhaps palliated and excused as the defects of the age. 
But no historical fact is more completely established, than that religion was 
the chief end for which our fathers sought this wilderness ; and that their 
peculiar doctrines, and views of experimental religion and church order, 
were dearer to them than life; and that it is these which, for more than 
one hundred and fifty years, comprehended the religious and moral influ- 
ence under which New England was formed, and which has made her what 
she is. Let the children of the Pilgrims never forget this; and let the 
eulogists of their patriotism cease to spread before our eyes such a glitter 
of style and eloquence as shall place their civil exploits in the fore- 
ground, and throw their doctrines, and church order, and eminent piety, 
into the back-ground. The religious and moral causes which have blessed 
New England, and are now rolling the tide of salvation to the west, can 
never be concealed, and can never be successfully misrepresented. As 
weU may the Newtonian philosophy be concealed, as the system of our 
others; it is out, and known and read of all men. 
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revived, for the preservation of their institutions. And now 
is the time. With our growing prosperity, the fisiscinations of 
pleasure increafie, and the means and temptations to voluptu- 
ousness. Now, unless the salt of tiie earth contained in 
Christian institutions can be diffused through the land, tiie 
mass will putrefy. The tide of business and pleasure, burst- 
ing from our cities, and rolling on our sea-coast, and flowing 
in our canals, will soon sweep away the Sabbatii, unless a 
vigorous public sentiment, by the preaching of tiie Gospel, 
and the power of the Spirit, can be arrayed for its preserva- 
tion. Let the Sabbath-schools, then, and Bible-classes of our 
land, be multiplied ; and let societies for domestic missions 
rise in every state and district, and collect and pour out the 
energies of the nation for its moral preservation; while Bibles, 
and pastors, and teachers, are multiplied, till the knowledge 
of the Lord covers the land, and his saving healtii is extended 
to all the people. 

4. All Christian denominations are called upon to coop- 
erate for the preservation of religion. 

It is idle to expect, and folly to desire, the amalgamation 
of all denominations into one. The papal effort at universal 
comprehension has shown what a vast, unstimulated, stagnant 
uniformity will accomplish ; and God, no doubt, has permitted 
some varying winds of opinion to move upon the face of our 
deep, to maintain motion, purity, and life. We may say, 
however, that jealousies and ambitious collisions between 
religious denominations should give place to Christian cour- 
tesy, and the magnanimity of a hearty cooperation for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of the world. It is in vain 
to expect, and it would be sinful to desire, the extinction of 
any one denomination of real Christians. There is room for 
all; and work for all ; and there is ample reason why each 
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ahould hail the other aa an auxiliaiy in the work of the Lord. 
Beligious principle must be applied throughout the nation, 
and no 07ie denomination can do it. The work demands the 
ceaseless action of each in its own peculiar way, and the mag- 
nanimous cooperation of all, for the preservation of the great 
principles of our common Christianity.' Nor will such con- 
cert of action be in vain. It will form, extensively, a public 
opinion which shall accord with the morality of the Grospel ; 
whose sanctions, expressed in the votes of virtuous freemen, 
shall elevate to influence and power men of pure morality, 
and consign the irreligious, immoral, and dissolute, to merited 
contempt ; — a law which the wicked cannot repeal, and 
ifhose penalty they cannot evade. All denominations united, 
and directing their suffirages to that end, can check the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath ; can arrest the contagion of intemper- 
ance ; can punish duellists in high places, who, with shame- 
less notoriety, set at defiance the laws of God and their 
country, bringing upon us the contempt of the world, and the 
just judgments of Heaven. 

5. In this great work of national preservation and imiver- 
sal good will, our civil rulers are particularly called upon to 
cooperate ; not, as once, in convoking synods, and approving 
and recommending creeds ; and not in coercing by law attend- 
ance upon pubhc worship,* or the support of religious institu- 
tions. The day is gone by in which such interposition is 
required, or can avail. The God of our &thers, having given 
to us a practical illustration of the efficacy of religious institu- 
tions, sustained by law during our minority, now, in our 
manhood, puts the price into our hands, to be preserved or 
abandoned spontaneously on our own responsibility. Nor are 
the church and the state to be so identified as that the quali- 
fications for civil office must be the aajoie «ia fct \afcTc!si«cSKss^ 
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in that kingdom which is not of this world. Our civil*rulei8 
owe to God and their country, now, the same illustrious piety, 
the same estimation of the doctrines of God's Word, the same 
attendance upon the ordinances of the Gospel, and cooperation 
for their support, and the same strict and pure morality, which 
rendered the civil fathers of our land so illustrious in their 
character, and so benign in the power of their example upon 
their own and upon other generations. The example of men 
in official stations is the most powerful moral cause which 
afflicts or blesses a community. If it be good, it descends 
with cheering power, like the gentle rain upon the earth ; but 
if it be evil, from its " bad eminence" it comes down upon the 
community like the mountain torrent, sweeping away land- 
marks : under the sway of bad rulers, the righteous mourn, 
and the wicked creep from their hiding-places, and walk on 
every side, setting their mouth against the heavens, and their 
foot upon all that is saxjred and holy. The time has come when 
the experiment is to be made, whether the world is to be 
emancipated and rendered happy, or whether the whole crea- 
tion shall groan and travail on together in pain, until the final 
consummation ; and the example of the rulers of our nation 
will throw decisive weights into the scales, for or against the 
world's last hope. If they pour contempt upon the Bible, its 
doctrines and institutions — if they take in vain the name of 
God, or profane wantonly his holy day — if they concentrate 
in the capitol, and spread abroad through the land the infec- 
tion of their bad example, — the whole nation will feel it, and 
die under it, unless the indignant virtue of an insulted com- 
munity shall throw off the body of death, and, by a well- 
directed suffirage, call to its aid men of talents and of pure 
morality. 

6. To perpetuate our national prosperity, and hold up our 
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light to the world, our citizens must banish party spirit, and 
regulate the suffice of the nation with reference to the 
preservation of its moral purity. 

The temporary coUisions of local interest and of ambition 
can never be excluded from such a nation as this, and are not 
to be feared. It is those deep-rooted and permanent divisions, 
extending through the land, rousing the feelings and arraying 
the energies of one part of the nation in keen collision with 
the other, and perpetuating prejudice and strife from genera- 
tion to generation, which threaten the existence of our repub- 
lican institutions. Through one such fiery trial we have 
passed imdestroyed, though by no means uninjured ; and no 
patriot of the present generation would willingly, I trust, 
behold our country placed in such jeopardy again. Despotic 
governments may pass in safety through popular commotions, 
such as would shake down the pillars of a repubhc. The 
mobs of England, which, » in the presence of the military 
power, are but the gambols of a kid within the scope of the 
lion's paw, would be, in this country, as the letting out of 
waters. There is no possibility of freedom, in this bad world, 
without so much inteUigence and moral principle among the 
people as shall create an efficient public sentiment in favor of 
law and good order. But party spirit prostrates everything 
within the sphere of its commotion which is venerable and 
sacred. It directs the attention of the people from their own 
common interests to the means of gaining objects to which 
prejudice and passion may direct them ; and the attention of 
the government from the public good to the means of its own 
perpetuity and ascendency. It renders a wise and compre- 
hensive policy impossible ; for party spirit has no magnanim- 
ity, no conscience, no consistency, to withhold it from resisting 
as readily what is wise as what is unwise ; and its victories 
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are too transient to admit of much prospective Tfisdom. It is 
eminently hostile to the laws which watch over the morals of 
the nation ; — for who will execute them, when partisans on 
both sides fear that they may feel the consequences of fidelity 
at the next election 1 Too often, from the nearly balanced 
state of parties, the most worthless portion of the communitj 
actually hold the sway in the elections, even in a state of 
society comparatively virtuous, occasioning impunity in the 
violation of law, and clothing with political consequence, and 
too often surrounding with adulation, men whom our fathers 
would have expelled from good society. It tends to destroy 
in society all distinctions of moral character, talent, and learn- 
ing, as qualifications for office ; while it reconciles the people, 
upon the plea of necessity, to such preposterous sacrifices of 
conscience and common sense, as they would never consent 
to, unstimulated by its madness. Indeed, in all but the name, 
it rears, beneath the forms of freedom, a real and most terrific 
despotism. For every party has a soul, some master-spirit, 
who, without a crown and a sceptre, governs with absolute 
sway. He is surrounded by a nobility, each of whom is com- 
missioned to govern the public opinion within his sphere, and 
bring his retainers to the polls, to subserve implicitly the 
interests of the king and of the aristocracy. It needs only to 
kindle the watch-fire, and every clansman is at his post ; and 
argument might as well avail against bullets in the day of 
battle, as against party spirit in these determined contests. 
There is no remedy for this state of things, but that intelli- 
gence which qualifies the people to understand their rights, 
interests, and duties ; and that calnmess of feeling to which 
the public mind, undisturbed by partisan efibrts, will not fail 
to come ; and that deep conviction of the importance of moral 
purily, which shall turn the expectations of the people from 
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party men and party measures, to the application of moral 
power, by the institutions of religion, and the interposition 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Multitudes of Christians and patriots have long since aban- 
doned party politics, and, not knowing what to do, have almost 
abandoned the exercise of suffrage. This is wrong. An 
enlightened and virtuous suffrage may, by system and con- 
centration, become one of the most powerful means of promot- 
ing national purity and morahty ; as the suffrage from which 
the influence of conscience is withdrawn cannot foil to be dis- 
astrous. While, then, as freemen, we remove one temptation 
to hypocrisy, by dispensing with a profession of religion as a 
quaUfication for oflSce, and exclude all occasions of jealousy, 
by bestowing our votes without reference to Christian denom- 
ination, let all Christians and all patriots exercise their rights 
as electors with an inflexible regard to moral character.; and 
let the ducUist, and the Sabbath-breaker, and the drunkard, 
and the licentious, find the doors of honor barred, and the 
heights of ambition defended against them by hosts of deter- 
mined freemen ; and the moral effect will be great. The dis- 
crimination by suffrage will exert upon the youth of our 
country a most salutary restraint, and upon dissolute and 
ambitious men a powerful reforming influence. Let every 
freeman, then, who would perpetuate the Uberty and happi- 
ness of his country, and transmit to his descendants of distant 
generations the precious legacy which our fathers have sent 
down to us, inquire concerning the candidate for whom he is 
solicited to vote, — Is he an enemy to the Bible, or to the 
doctrines and institutions of the Gospel ? is he a duellist, or 
an intemperate man, or a Sabbath-breaker, or dissolute, or 
dishonest ? — and if, in any of these respects, he be disquali- 
fied, let him withhold his vote, and gi^e \\, \ft ^\ife\*\Kt \siS!Sv\ 
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and it Trill go far to retrieve the declensions which have taken 
place, and to render righteousness and peace the stability of 
our times. 

And now, what shaD we say to these things ? Are they 
the dreams of a fervid imagination, or are they the words of 
truth and soberness ? Will our blessings be perpetuated, or 
shall ours be added to the ruined republics that have been ? 
Are we assembled to-day to bestow funeral honors upon our 
departed glory, or with united counsels and hearts to strength- 
en the things that remain 7 Weak, indeed, must be the fiith 
that wavers now, and sinks amid waves less terrific, and pros- 
pects more cheering, than any which our fathers ever saw. 
Were it dark even as midnight, and did the waves run high, 
and dash loud and angry around us. still our &ith would not 
be dismayed ; still, with our fathers, we would believe, " Qui 
tran^tulit sustinet ; " and still would we rejoice in the annun- 
ciation of Him that sitteth upon the throne, "Behold, I create 
all things new." Our anchor will not fail, our bark will not 
founder ; for the means of preservation ioill be used, and the 
Crod of our fethers will make them effectual. The memory 
of our fathers is becoming more precious. Their institutions 
are commanding a higher estimation. Deeper convictions are 
felt of the importance of religion; and more extended and 
vigorous exertions are niade to balance the temptations of 
prosperity by moral power. Christians are comparatively 
ceasing from their jealousies, and concentrating their energies. 
The nation is moved, and beginning to enrol itself in various 
forms of charitable association, for the extension of religion at 
home and abroad. Philosophers and patriots, statesmen and 
men of wealth, are beginning to feel that it is righteousness 
only which exalteth a nation ; and to give to the work of 
moral renovation their arguments, the power of their example, 
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and the impulse of their charity. And the people, weary of 
political collision, are disposed at length to build again those 
institutions, which, in times of contention, they had either 
neglected or trodden down. Such an array of moral influence 
as is now comprehended in the great plan of charitable opera- 
tions was never before brought to bear upon any nation. It 
moves onward, attended by fervent supplications, and followed 
by glorious and unceasing efiusions of the Holy Spirit. The 
god of this world feels the shock of the onset, and has com- 
menced his retreat ; and Jesus Christ is pressing onward &om 
conquering to conquer ; nor will he turn &om his purpose, or 
cease from his work, until he hath made all things new ! 
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LECTURE I.* 

NATURE AND OCCASIONS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

« Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath contentioiis ? who hath 
babbling ? who hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? 
« They that tarry long at the wine ; th^ that go to seek mixed wine. ' 
** Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in 
the cup, when it moyeth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder. Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and 
thy heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast 
They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick ; they have 
beaten me, and I felt it not ; when shall I awake ? I will seek it yet 
again." P&otebbs 28 : 29—85. 

This is a glowing description of the sin of intemperance. 
No pencil but that of inspiration could have thrown upon the 
canvas so many and such vivid traits of this complicated evil, 
in so short a compass. It exhibits its woes and sorrows, con- 
tentions and babblings, and wounds and redness of eyes : its 
smiling deceptions S the beginning, and serpent-bite in the 
end ; the helplessness of its victims, like one cast out upon 
the deep ; the danger of destruction, like that of one who 

* When the following discourses were written, alcohol, in the form of 
ardent spirits, so called at that day, was the most common intoxicating 
beverage in use. But as the poison in every form is the same, and the 
efifect the same, the argument against this form ap^Ak%^i2i2^t6\f^^'^^isci^^cax» 
I have^ therefore, made no change in the langoftf^ 
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sleepB upon the top of a mast ; the unayailmg lamentations 
of the captive, and the giving up of hope and effort. " They 
have stricken me, and I was not sick ; they have heaten me, 
and I felt it not ; when shall I awake ? I will seek it yet 
again," — again be stricken and beaten, again float upon the 
deep, and sleep upon the mast. 

No sin has fewer apologies than intemperance. The suf- 
frage of the world is against it ; and yet there is no sin so 
naked in its character, and whose commencement and pro- 
gress is indicated by so many signs, concerning which there 
is among mankind such profound ignorance. All reprobate 
drunkenness ; and yet, not one of the thousands who fall into 
it dreams of danger when he enters the way that leads to it 

The soldier approaching the deadly breach, and seeing 
Tank after rank of those who preceded him swept away, hes- 
itates sometimes, and recoils from certain death. But men 
behold the effects upon others of going in given courses, — they 
see them begin, advance, and end in confirmed intemperance, 
— and unappalled rush heedlessly upon the same ruin. 

A part of this heedlessness arises from the undefined nature 
of the crime in its early stages, and the ignorance of men con- 
cerning what may be termed the experimental indications of 
its approach. Theft and falsehood are definite actions. But 
the first eifect of intemperance is a state of internal sensation, 
and the indications may exist long, and multiply, and the sub- 
ject of them not be aware that they are the signs of intemper- 
ance. It is not unfrequent that men become irreclaimable in 
their habits, without suspicion of danger. Nothing, therefore, 
seems to be more important than a description of this broad 
way, thronged by so many travellers; that the temperate, 
when they come in sight of it, may know their danger, and 
paaa hy it and turn away. 
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What I shall deliver on this subject has been projectjed for 
several years, has been delayed by indisposition and the press- 
ure of other labors, and is advanced now without personal or 
local reference. 

Intemperance is the sin of our land, and, with our bound- 
less prosperity, is coming in upon us like a flood ; and if any- 
thing shall defeat the hopes of the world, which hang upon 
our experiment of civil liberty, it is that river of fire which is 
rolling through the land, destroying the vital air, and extend- 
ing around an atmosphere of death. 

It is proposed, in this and the subsequent discourses, to con- 
sider the nature, the occasions, the signs, the evils, and the 
remedy of intemperance. In this discourse, we shall consider 
THE Nature and Occasions of Intemperance. 

The more common apprehension is,, that nothing is intem- 
perance which does not prevent the regular operation of 
the mental &culties and the bodily organs. However much 
a man may consume of ardent spirits, if he can command his 
mind, his utterance, and his bodily members, he is not reputed 
intemperate. And yet, drinking within these limits, he may 
be intemperate in respect to inordinate desire, the quantity 
consumed, the expense incurred, the present eflfect on his 
health and temper and moral sensibilities, and, what is more, 
in respect to the ultimate and inevitable results of bodily and 
mental imbecility, or sottish drunkenness. 

God has made the human body to be sustained by food and 
sleep, and the mind to be invigorated by effort, and the regu- 
lar healthfiilness of the moral system, and the cheering influ- 
ence of his moral government. And whoever, to sustain the 
body, or invigorate the mind, or cheer the heart, applies 
habitually the stimulus of ardent spirits, does violence to the 
laws of his nature puts the whole sya^fem *m\R> 3iaRjt^«t^«s>Sk 
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18 intemperate long before the intellect &lters, or a nnude is 
nnBtrung. 

The effect of ardent spirits on the brain and the memb«« 
of the body is among the least effects of intemperance, and 
the least destmctiye part of the sin. It is the moral nun 
which it works in the seal, that gives it the denomination of 
giant wickedness. If all who are intemperate drank to insens- 
ibility, and, on awaking, could arise from the debauch with 
intellect and heart uninjured, it would strip the crime of its 
most appalling evils. But among the woes which the Scrip- 
tures denounce against crime, one is, '' Woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to consume 
strong drink." These lore captains in the bands of intemper- 
ance, and will drink two generations of youths into the grave, 
before tibey go to lie down by their side. The Lord deliver 
us from strong-headed men, who can move the tongue when 
all are mute around them, and keep the eye open when all 
around them sleep, and can walk from the scene of riot, while 
their companions must be aided, or wait until the morning. 

It is a matter of undoubted certainty, that habitual tippling 
is worse than periodical drunkenness. The poor Indian, who, 
once a month, drinks himself dead all but simple breathing, 
will outlive, for years, the man who drinks little imd often, 
and is not, perhaps, suspected of intemperance. The use of 
ardent spirits daily, as ministering to cheerfulness or bodily 
vigor, ought to be regarded as intemperance. No person 
probably ever did, or ever will, receive ardent q)irit& into his 
system once a day, and fortify his constitution against its 
deleterious eflfects, or exercise such discretion and self-govern- 
ment, as that the quantity will not be increased, and bodily 
infirmities and mental imbecility be the result, and, in more 
than half the instances, inebriation. Nature may hold out 
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long against this sapping and nuning of the oonstitation which 
daily tippling is carrying 'on ; but, first or last, this foe of 
life will bring to the assault en^nies of its own formation, 
before whose power the feeble and the mighty wiU be alike 
unable to stand. ^ 

All sudii occasional exhilaration of the spirits by intoxicat- 
ing liquors as produces levity, and foolish jesting, and the loud 
laugh, is intemperance, whether we regard those precepts 
which require us to be sober-minded, or the effect which such 
exhilaration and lightness have upon the cause of Christ, when 
witnessed in professors of religion. The cheerfukess of 
health, and the excitement of industry and social intercourse, 
is all which nature demands, or health or purity permits. 

A resort to ardent spirits as a means of invigorating the 
intellect, or of pleasurable sensation, is also intemperance. It 
is a distraint upon nature, to extort, in a short time, those 
results of mind and feeling which, in her own unimpelled 
course, would flow with less impetuosity, but in a more equa- 
ble and healthful current. The mind has its limits of intel- 
lectual application, and the heart its limits of feeling, and the 
nervous system of healthful exhilaration ; and whatever you 
gain through stimulus, by way of anticipation, is only so 
much intellectual and vital power cut off at the latter end of 
life. It is this occult intemperance, of daily drinking, which 
generates a host of bodily infirmities and diseases : loss of 
appetite, nausea at the stomach, dis(^dered bile, obstructions 
of the liver, jaundice, dropsy, hoarseness of voice, coughs, 
consumption, rheumatic pains, epilepsy, gout, colic, palsy, 
apoplexy, insanity, are the body-guards which att^d intem- 
perance in the form of tippling, and where the odious name 
of drunkenness may perhaps be never applied. 

A multitude of persons who are not accounted drunkards 
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create disease and shorten their days by what they denomi- 
nate a '^ prudent use of ardent spirits." Let it, therefore, 
be engraven upon the heart of every man, that the bailt 

USB OF ARDENT SPIRITS, IN ANY FORM OR IN ANY DEGREE, IS 

INTEMPERANCE. Its effects are certain and deeply injurious, 
though its results may be slow, and never be ascribed to the 
real cause. It is a war upon the human constitution, carried 
on ostensibly by an auxiliary, but which never fidls to sub-, 
tract more vital power than it imparts. Like the letting out of 
waters, by little and little, it widens the breach, till life itself 
is poured out. If all diseases which terminate in death could 
speak out at the grave, or tell their origin upon the coffin-lid, 
we should witness the most appalling syid unexpected disclos- 
ures. Happy the man who so avoids the appetomoe of evfl 
as not to shorten his days by what he may call the prudent 
use of ardent spirits. 

But we approach now a state of experience in which it is 
supposed generally that there is some criminal intemperance. 
I mean when the empire of reason is invaded, and weakness 
and folly bear rule ; prompting to garrulity or sullen silence ; 
inspiring petulance or anger, or insipid good-humor and silly 
conversation ; pouring out oaths and curses, or opening the 
store-house of secrets, — their own and others'. And yet, by 
some, all these have been thought insufficient evidence to sup- 
port the charge of intemperate drinking, and to justify a pro- 
cess of discipline before the church. The tongue must falter, 
and the feet must trip, before, in the estimation of some, profes- 
sors of religion cian be convicted of the crime of intemperance. 

To a just and comprehensive knowledge, however, of the 
crime of intemperance, not only a definition is required, but a 
philosophical analysis of its mechanical effects upon the animal 
system. 
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To those who look only to the outwaxd appearaooe^ the 
triumphs of intemperance over conscience, and talents, and 
learning, and character, and interest, and &milj endearments, 
have appeared wc^iderful. But the wonder will cease when 
we consider the raging desire which it enkindles, and the 
hand of toi^nent which it lays on eyeiy fibre of the body and 
&cvltj of the soul. 

The stomach is the great organ of accelerated circulation to 
the blood, of elasticity to the animal spirits, of pleasurable or 
painful vibration to the nerves, of vigor to the mind, and of 
fulness to the cheerful affections of the souL Here is the 
silver cord of life, and the golden bowl at the fountain, and 
the wheel at the cistern ; and as these fulfil their duty, the 
muscjular and mental and moral powers act in unison, and fiU 
^e system with vigor and delight. But, as these central 
energies are enfeebled, the strength of mind and body declines, 
and lassitude, and depression, and melancholy, and sighixig, 
succeed to )iie high beatings of healthy and the light of life 
becomes as darkness. 

Experience has decided that any stimulus applied statedly 
to the stomach, which raises its muscular tone above the point 
at which it can t|e sustained by food and sleep, produces, when 
it has passed away, debility, — a relaxation of the overworked 
organ proportioned to its preternatural ej^dtement. The life- 
giving power of the stomach fiJls, of course, as much below 
the tone of cheerfulness and health, as it was injudiciously 
raised above it. K the experiment be repeated often, it pro- 
duces an artificial tone of stomach, essential to cheerfulness 
and muscular vigor, entirely above the power of the regular 
sustenance of nature to afford, and creates a vacuum which 
nothing can fill but the destructive power which luade it ; and 
when protracted use has made ihe ^ei«M» ^g»».\. \jfc\^wa. 
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the natural and this artificial tone, and habit has made it a 
second nature, the man is a drunkard, and in ninetj-nine 
instances in a hundred is irretrievably undone. Whether his 
tongue Mter and his feet fail him or not, he will die of intem- 
perance. Bj whatever name his disease may be called, it will 
be one of the legion which lie in wait about the path of intem- 
perance, and which abused Heaven employs to execute wrath 
upon the guilty. 

But, of all the ways to hell which th^ feet of deluded mor- 
tals tread, that of the intemperate is the most dreary and 
terrific. The demand for artificial stimulus to supply the 
deficiencies of healthful aliment is like the rage of thirst, and 
the ravenous demand of &mine. It is &mine ; for the artifi- 
'cial excitement has become as essential now to strength and 
cheerfulness as simple nutrition once was. But nature, 
taught by habit to require what once she did not need, 
demands gratification now with a decision inexorable as 
death, and to most men as irresistible. The denial is a living 
death. The stomach, the head, the heart and arteries and 
veins, and every muscle and every nerve, feel the exhaustion, 
and the restless, unutterable wretchedness which puts out the 
light of life, and curtains the heavens, and carpets the earth 
with sackcloth. All these varieties of sinking nature call 
upon the wretched man, with trumpet-tongue, to dispel this 
darkness, and raise the ebbing tide of life, by the application 
of the cause which produced these woes, and after a moment- 
ary alleviation will produce them again, with deeper terrors 
and more urgent importunity ; for the repetition at each time 
renders the darkness deeper, and the torments of self-denial 
more irresistible and intolerable. 

At length, the excitability of nature flags, and stimulants 
of higher power, and in greater quantities, are required to 
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rouse the impaired energies of life; until, at length, the whole 
process of dilatory murder and worse than purgatorial suffer- 
ing having been passed over, the silver cord is loosed, the 
golden bowl is broken, the wheel at the cistern stops, and the 
dhst returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit to God who 
gave it. 

These sufferings, however, of animal nature, are not to be 
compared with the moral agonies which convulse the soul. It 
is an immortal being who sins, and suffers ; and as his earthlj 
bouse dissolves, he is approaching the judgment-seat, in antic- 
ipation of a miserable eternity. He feels his captivity, and in 
anguish of spirit clanks his chains, and cries for help. Con- 
science thunders, remorse goads, and, as the gulf opens before 
him, he recoils and trembles, and weeps and prays and 
resolves and promises, and reforms, and ''seeks it yet again;" 
again resolves and weeps and prays, and "seeks it yet again." 
Wretched man ! he has placed himself in the hands of a giant 
who never pities, and neve/ relaxes hi^ iron gripe. He may 
struggle, but he is in chains. He may cry for release, but 
it comes not ; and Lost ! Lost ! may be inscribed upon the 
door-posts of his dwelling. 

In the mean time, these paroxysms of his dying moral 
nature decline, and a fearful apathy, the harbinger of spiritual 
death, comes on. His resolution, his mental energy, and his 
vigorous enterprise, feil; and nervous irritation and depression 
ensue. The social affections lose their fulness and tender- 
ness, conscience loses its power, and the heart its sensibility, 
until all that was once lovely and of good report retires, and 
leaves the wretch abandoned to the appetites of a ruined ani- 
mal. In this deplorable condition, reputation expires, busi- 
ness fidters and becomes perplexed, and temptations to drink 
multiply as inclination to do so incx^aaea, ^cA ^^ y^-^^ ^ 
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resistance declines. And now the vortex roars, and tlie 
struggling victim buffets the fiery wave widi feebler stroke 
and warning supplication, until despair flashes upon his soul, 
and, with an outcry that pierces the heavens, he ceases to 
strive, and disappears. 

A sin so terrific should be detected in its origin, and stran- 
gled in the cradle ; but ordinarily, instead of this, the habit 
is fixed, and the hope of reformation is gone, before the sub- 
ject has the least suspicion of danger. It is of vast import- 
ance, therefore, that the various occasions of intemperance 
should be clearly described, that those whose condition is not 
irretrievable may perceive their danger and escape, and that 
all who are &ee may be warned off from these places of tempt- 
ation and ruin. For the benefit of the young, especially, I 
propose to lay down a map of the way to destruction, and to 
rear a monument of warning upon every spot where a way- 
&ring man has been ensnared and destroyed. 

The first occasion of intempeiunce which I shall mention 
is found in the free and fi:^quent use of ardent spirits in the 
family, as an incentive to appetite, an alleviation of lassitude, 
or an excitement to cheerfulness. In these leiterfited indul- 
gences children are allowed to partake, and their tender 
organs of digestion are early perverted, and predisposed to 
habits of intemperance. No family, it is believed, accustomed 
to the daily use of ardent spirits, ever failed to plant the seeds 
of that dreadful disease which sooner or later produced a 
harvest of woe. The material of so much temptation and 
mischief ought not to be allowed a place in the family, except 
only as a medicine ; and even then it would be safer in the 
hands of the apothecary, to be sent for like other medicine, 
when prescribed. 
Ardent spirits, given as a matter of hospitality, are not 
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unfirequently the occasion of intemperance. In this case the 
temptation is a stated inmate of the &mily. The utensils are 
present, and the occasions for their use are not unfrequent. 
And when there is no guest, the sight of the liquor, the state 
of the health, or even lassitude of spirits, may indicate the 
propriety of the "prudent use; " until the "prudent -use" 
becomes, by repetition, habitual use, and habitual use becomes 
irreclaimable intemperance. In this manner, doubtless, has 
many a &ther and mother, and son and^'daughter, been ruined 
forever. 

Of the guests, also, who partake of this fiunily hospitality, 
the number is not small who become ensnared; especially 
among those whose profession calls them to visit families 
often, and many on the same day. Instead of being regarded, 
therefore, as an act of hospitality, and a token of friendship, to 
invite our friends to drink, it ought to be regarded as an act 
of incivility to place ourselves and them in circumstances of 
such high temptation. 

Days of public convocation are extensively the occasions of 
excess which eventuates in intemperance. The means and 
temptations are ostentatiously multiplied, and multitudes go 
forth prepared and resolved to yield to temptation, while ex- 
ample and exhilarated feeling secure the ample fulfilment of 
their purpose. But when the habit is once acquired of drink- 
ing even ^^ prudently ^^ as it will be called, on all the days of 
public convocation which occur in a year, a desire will be soon 
formed of drinking at other times, until the healthful appetite 
of nature is superseded by the artificial thirst produced by 
ardent spirits. 

Evening resorts for conversation, enlivened by the cheering 
bowl, have proved fetal to thousands. Though nothing should 
be boisterous, and all should seem only the " feast of reason 
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and the flow of soul," yet, at the latt^ ead, '^ it hiteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder." Many a wretdied man 
has shaken his chains, and cried out, in the anguish of his 
spirit, 0, that accursed resort of social drinking ! there my 
hands were bound and my feet put in fetters ; tiiere I went a 
freeman, and became a slave, — a temperate man, and became 
a drunkard* 

In the same class of high temptation are to be ranked all 
oonyiyial a8S0ciati<»is for the purpose of drinking, with or 
without gambling and late hours. There is nothing which 
young men of spirit fear less than the exhilaration of drink- 
ing on such occasions, nor anything which they are less able 
to resist than Hie charge of cowardice when dballenged to 
drink. But there is no one form of temptation befo]!« which 
more young men of prcnnise have fidlen into irretrievable 
ruin. The connection between such beginnings and a &tal 
end is so manifest, and the presumptuous daring of Heaven is 
so great, that God, in his righteous displeasure, is accustomed 
to withdraw his protection, and abandon the sinner to his own 
way. 

Feeble health and mental depression are to be numbered 
among the occasions of intemperance. The vital sinking, and 
muscular debility, and mental darkness, are for a shcKrt time 
alleviated by the application of stimulants. But the cause 
of this momentary alleviation is applied and repeated, until 
the habit of excessive drinking is formed, and has become 
irresistible. 

Medical prescriptions have no doubt contributed to increase 
the number of the intemperate. Ardent spirits, administered 
in the form of bitters, or as the medium of other medicine, 
have let in the destroyer ; and while the patient was seeking 
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kealtb at the band of the physiciaii, he was dealmg oat debil- 
kj and de^ih. 

The distOIation of ardent spirits fidls not to rafeeup around 
&e establidiment a generation of drunkards. The cheapness 
of the aaizk^le, and tile ease witii which families ean proyide 
tiiemselyes with large quantities, the product of tiieir own 
kboTj erentuate in frequent drinking and wide-spread intern- 
peran^; 

The Y^:iding of ardent spirits^ in places lioensed or unli- 
Cf^ised, is a treniendous evil. Here those who have no stated 
employment loiter away the day for a few potations of rum, 
and here tiiose who have finished the toils of the day meet to 
ipend a vacant hour, — none content to be lookers-on; all 
drink, and none for any length of time drink temperately. 
H^e, too, the children of a neighborhood, drawn in by 
^lificements, associate for social drinking, and the exhibition 
of courage and premature manhood. And here the iron hand 
of the monster is; fastened upon them, at a period when they 
ought not to hare been beyond the reach of maternal obser- 
Tation. 

The continued habit of -dealing out ardent sprits, in yari- 
ims forms and mixtures, leads also to frequent tasting, and 
tasting to drinking, and drinking to tippling, and tippling to 
drunkenness. 

A resort to ardent spirits as an aUeviation of trouble results 
often in habits of confirmed intemperance. The loss of firiends, 
perplexities of business, or the wreck of property, bring upon 
the spirits the distractions of care and the pressure of sorrow; 
and instead of casting their cares upon the Lord, they resort 
to &e exhilarating draught ; but; before tiie occasion for it 
has ceased, the remedy itself has become a calamitjr more 
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intolerable than the disease. Before, ike woes were tem- 
porary ; now, they have multiplied, and have become eternal 

The use of ardent spirits to invigorate the intelleot, or 
restore exhausted nature under severe study, is often a fiMal 
experiment Mighty men have been cast down in this man- 
ner, never to rise. The quickened circulation does, finr a time, 
invigorate intellect, and restore exhausted nature. But, for 
the adventitious energy imparted, it exhausts the native energy 
of the soul, and induces that fiEuntnees of heart and flagging 
of the spirits which cry mcessantly, ''Give, give," and never, 
but with expiring breath, say '' It is enough." 

The use of ardent spirits, employed as an auxiliary to 
labor, is among the most &tal, because the most common and 
least suspected causes of intemperance. It is justified as 
innocent, — it is insisted on as necessary; but no fiust is more 
completely established by experience than that it is utterly 
useless, and ultimately injurious, besides all the fearful evils 
of habitual intemperance to which it so often leads. There 

IS NO NUTRITION IN ARDENT SPIRIT. AlL THAT IT DOES IS, 
TO CONCENTRATE THE STRENGTH OF THE SYSTEM, FOR THE 
TIME, BEYOND ITS CAPACITY FOR REGULAR EXERTION. It is 

borrowing strength for an occasion which will be needed finr 
futurity, without any provision for payment, and with the 
certainty of ultimate bankruptcy. 

The early settlers of New England endured more hard- 
ship, and performed more labor, and carried through life more 
health and vigor, than appertains to the existing generation 
of laboring men. And tiiey did it without the use of ardent 
spirits. 

Let two men of equal age and fimmess of constitution 
labor together through the summer, the one with and the 
other without the excitement of ardent spirits, and the latter 
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will come out at the end with unimpaired vigor, while the 
other will be oomparatively exhausted. Ships navigated as 
some now are, without the habitual use of ardent spirits, and 
manu&cturing establishments carried on without, and ex- 
tended agricultural operations, all move on with better indus- 
try, more peace, more health, and a better income to the 
employers and the employed. The workmen are cheerful and 
vigorous, friendly and industrious, and their &milies are 
thrifty, well fed, well clothed, and instructed ; and instead of 
distress and poverty, and disappointment and contention, they 
are cheered with the full flow of social affection, and oflen by 
the sustaining power of religion. But where ardent spirit is 
received as a daily auxiliary to labor, it is commonly taken at 
stated times ; the habit soon creates a vacancy in the stomach, 
which indicates, at length, the hour of the day, with as much 
accuracy as a clock. It will be taken, besides, frequently at 
other times, which will accelerate the destruction of nature's 
healthful tone, create artifidal debility, and the necessity of 
artificial excitement to remove it; and when so much has 
been consumed as the economy of the employer can allow, 
the growing demand will be supplied by the evening and 
morning dram from the wages of labor, until the appetite has 
become insatiable, and the habit of intemperance nearly 
universal ; until the nervous excitability has obliterated the 
social sensibilities, and turned the fiimily into a scene of bab- 
bling and woe; until voracious appetite has eaten up the 
children's bread, and abandoned them to ignorance and crime; 
until conscience has become callous, and fidelity and industry 
have disappeared, except as the result of eye-service; and 
wanton wastefulness and contention, and reckless wretchedness, 
characterize the establishment. 
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LECTURE II. 

ITHE SIGNS OF IKTEMPEBANCB. 

''Who bat&wee? who hath soitow? who hath OOTtenldoiis? who hath 
faakbling ? who hath woands without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ^ 

" They that tany long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine. 

*' Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color 
in the cup, when it moTeth itself aright. At the last it biteth Hke a sei^ 
pent, and stingeth like an adder. Thine eyes shall behold strange woineit, 
and thy heart shall utter perrerse things. Yea, thou shaH be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that Ueth upon the top of a 
mast. They haye stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick ; they 
have beaten me, and I felt it not : when shall I awake ? I will seek it yet 
again." P&ovebbs 23 : 29 — 85. 

In the pFeceding lecture I considered the nature and 
occasions of intemperance. In this I shall disclose some of 
the symptoms of this fearful malady, as they aflfect both the 
body and the mind ; that every one who is in any degree 
addicted to the sin may be apprized of his danger, and save 
himself before it be too late. 

In the early stages of intemperance, reformation is prac- 
ticable. The calamity is, that intemperance is a sin so 
deceitful that most men go on to irretrievable ruin, warned, 
indeed, by many indications, but unavailingly, because they 
understand not their voice. 

It is of vast importance, therefore, that the symptoms of 
intemperance should be universally and familiarly known. 
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The efEects of the sin upon the body and upon the mind should 
be so described, in all its stages, from the beginnii^ to Ihe^ 
end, that every one may see and feel and recognize these har- 
bingers of death, as soon aa they begin to show themselves 
upon him. 

1. One of the early indications of intemperance may be 
found in the associations of time and place. 

In the commencement of this evil habit, there are many 
-who drink to excess only on particular days, such as days for 
military exhibition, the anniversary of our Independence, the 
birthday of Washington, Christmas, Kew-year's day, Election, 
and others of the like nature. When any of these holidays 
«riv.,-«.d they come as often almost Jsamte' days in i 
calendar, — they bring with them, to many, the insatiable 
desire of drinking, ^ well as a dispensation from the sin as 
efficacious and quieting to the conscience as papal indulgences. 

There are some, I am aware, that have recommended the 
multiplication of holidays and public amusements, as a remedy 
for intemperance : about as wise a prescription as the multi- 
plying of gambling-houses to put an end to gambling, or the 
building of theatres to correct the evils of the stage. 

Th^re are others who feel the desire of drinking stirred 
up within them by the associations of place. They could 
go from end to end of a day's journey without ardent spirits, 
were there no taverns on the road. But the very sight of 
tibese receptacles of pilgrims awakens the desire '^ just to step 
In and take something." And so powerful does this associa- 
tion become, that many will no more pass the tavern, than 
they would pass a fortified place, with all the engines of 
death directed against them. There are in every cily, town, 
and village, places of resort which, in Uke maau^Y^ ^& ^gfsRsck 
fli Hie eye &l]s Bjwn tbem, awake ^e \Jcir«^» ^ ^s^^d^^ 
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many, who, in coming to market or on business, pass near 
them, pay toll there as regularly as they do at the gates ; and 
sometimes both when they come in and when they go out 
In cities and their suburbs, there are hundreds of shops at 
which a large proportion of those who bring in produce stop 
regularly to receive the customary beyerage. 

In every community you may observe particular persons, 
also, who can never meet without feeling the simultaneous 
desire of strong drink. What can be the reason of this? 
All men, when they meet, are not affected thus. It is not 
uncommon for men of similar employments to be drawn by 
association, when they meet, to the same topics of conversa- 
tion: physicians, upon the concerns of their profession; 
politicians, upon the events of the day ; and Christians, when 
they meet, are drawn by a common interest to speak of the 
things of the kingdom of God. But this is upon the prin- 
ciple of a common interest in these subjects, which have no 
slight hold upon the thoughts and affections. Whoever, then, 
finds himself tempted, on meeting his companion or friend, to 
say, " Come, let us go and take something," or to make it his 
first business to set out his decanter and glasses, ought to 
understand that he discloses his own inordinate attachment to 
ardent spirits, and accuses his friend of intemperance. 

2. A disposition to multiply the circumstances which 
furnish the occasions and opportunities for drinking may 
justly create alarm that the habit is begun. When you find 
occasions for drinking in all the variations of the weather, — 
because it is so hot or so cold, so wet or so dry, — and in all 
the different states of the system, — when you are vigorous that 
you need not tire, and when tired that your vigor may be 
restored, — you have approached near to that state of intem- 
perance in which you will drink in all states of the weather 
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and conditioDS of the body, and will drink with tibese pre- 
texts, and drink without them whenever their frequency may 
not suffice. In like numner, if on your &xm, or in your 
store or workshop, or on board your vessel, you love to mul- 
tiply the catches and occasions of drinking, in the forms of 
treats for new comers, lor mistakes, for new articles oi dress 
or furniture, until in some places a man oau scarcely wear aa 
article of dress, or receive one of equipage or femiture, 
^iiich has not been ^' wet*" you may rely on it that all these 
usages and rules and laws are devices to gratify an inordinate 
and dangerous love of strong drink ,* and tiiough the ma^er 
of the shop should not himself come down to such little meas- 
ures, yet if he permits such things to be done, if he hears, 
and sees, and smiles^ and sometimes sips a little of the for- 
feited beverage, his heiurt is in the thing, and be is under 
the influence of a dangerous love of that hilarity winch is 
produced by strong drink. 

3. Whoever finds the desire of drinking ardent spirits 
xetemmg daUy at stated tuiKS, is warned to deay himself 
instantly, if he intends to escape confirmed intemperance. 

It is in&llible evidence that you have already done violence 
to nature, that the undermining process is begun, — that 
the overworked organ begins to flag, and cry out for adventi- 
tious aid, with an importunity which, if indulged, will become 
more deep-toned and importunate and irresistiUe, until the 
power of self-denial is gone, and you are a ruined man. It 
is the vortex begun, which, if not checked, will become more 
capacious and deep, and powerful and loud, until the interests 
of time and eternity are engulfed. 

It is here, then, beside this commencing vortex, that I 
would take my stand, to warn off the heedless navigator from 
destruction. To all who do but heave m ^^^\»^ ^s:^ ^^K>i^ 
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voice that should rise above the winds and waves, I would 
cry, " Stand off! spread the sail, ply the oar, for death is 
here ! " And could I command the elements, the blackness of 
darkness should gather over this gateway to hell, and loud 
thunders should utter their voices, and lurid fires should 
blaze, and the groans of unearthly voices should be heard, 
inspiring consternation and flight in all who came near. For 
this is the parting point between l^ose who forsake danger 
and hide themselves, and the foolish who pass on and are 
punished. He who escapes this periodical thirst of times and 
seasons will not be a drunkard, as he who comes within the 
reach of this powerful attraction will be sure to perish. It 
may not be certain that every one will become a sot ; but it 
is certain that every one will enfeeble his body, generate dis- 
ease, and shorten his days. It may not be certain that every 
one will sacrifice his reputation, or squander his property and 
die in the almshouse ; but it is certain that a large proportion 
will come to poverty and infamy, of those who yield daily to 
the periodical appetite for ardent spitits. Here is the stop- 
ping-place; and though beyond it men may struggle, and 
retard and modify their progress, none, comparatively, who go 
by it, will return again to purity of enjoyment, and the sweets 
of temperate liberty. The servant has become the master, 
and, with a rod of iron and a whip of scorpions, he will tor- 
ment, even before their time, the candidates for misery in a 
future state. 

4. Another sign of intemperance may be found in the 
desire of concealment. When a man finds himself disposed 
to drink oftener and more than he is willing to do before his 
family and the world, and begins to drink slyly and in secret 
places, he betrays a consciousness that he is disposed to drink 
more than to others will appear safe and proper ; and what 
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he suspects others may think, he ought to suppose they haye 
cause to think, and reform instantly. For now he has 
arrived at a period in the history of intemperance, where, if 
he does not stop, he will hasten on to ruin with accelerated 
movement. So long as the eye of friendship and a regard to 
public observation kept him within limits, there was some 
hope of reformation ; but when he cuts this last cord, and 
launches out alone with his boat and bottle, he has committed 
himself to mountain waves and furious winds, and probably 
will never return. 

5. When a man allows himself to drink always in company 
so much as he may think he can bear without awakening in 
others the suspicion of inebriation, he will deceive himself, 
and no one besides. For abused nature herself will publish 
the excess, in the bloated countenance, and flushed visage, and 
tainted breath, and inflamed eye ; and were all these banners 
of intemperance struck, the man with his own tongue wiU 
reveal his shame. At first there will be something strange 
in his appearance or conduct, to awaken observation and 
induce scrutiny, until, at length, with all his carefulness, in 
some unguarded moment, he will take more than he can bear. 
And now the secret is out, and these unaccountable things are 
explained: these exposures will become more frequent, the 
unhappy man still dreaming that, though he erred a little, he 
took such good care to conceal it that no one knew it but 
himself. He will even talk when his tongue is palsied, to 
ward off suspicion; and thrust himself into company, to show 
that he is not drunk. 

6. Those persons who find themselves, for some cause, 
always irritated when efforts are made to suppress intemper- 
ance, and moved by some instinctive impulse to make oppo- 
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ettion, ought to examme instantly whether the love of ardent 
spiritB is not the cause of it 

An aged country merchant, of an acute mind and sterling 
reputation, once said to me, '' I never knew an attempt made 
to suppress intemperance which was not opposed by some 
persons from whom I should not have lezpected opposition ; and 
I never failed to find, first or last, that these persons w^re 
themselves implicated in the sin." Temperate men seldom, 
if ever, oppose the movements in &vor of temperance. 

7. We now approach some of those symptoms of intem- 
perance which abused nature, first or last, never fiuls to give. 

The eyes. — "Who hath redness of eyes?" Allarenot,of 
oonrse, intemperate, whose visual organs become inflamed and 
weaL But there are few intemperate persons who escape 
this malady ; and yet, when it comes, they have no suspicion 
of the cause, — speak of it without embarrassment, and wonder 
what the matter can be, — apply to the physician for eye- 
water, and drink on. But every man who is accustomed to 
drink ardent spirits freely, whose eye begins to redden and to 
weep, ought to know what the matter is, and to take warning; 
it is one of the signals which distressed nature holds out and 
waves, in token of distress. 

Another indication^ of intemperance is found in the fulness 
and redness of the countenance. It is not the fulness and 
freshness of health, but rather the plethora of a relaxed fibre 
and peccant humors, which come to occupy the vacancy of 
healthful nutrition, and to mar the countenance with pimples 
and inflammation. All are not intemperate, of course, who are 
affected with diseases of the skin. But no hard drinker 
carries such a face without a guilty and specific cause, and it 
is another signal of distress which abused nature holds out, 
while she cries for help. 
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Another indication of intemperance may be found in 
impaired muscular strength, and tremor of the hand. Now 
the destroyer in his mining process approaches the citadel of 
life, and is advancing fast to make the keepers of the house 
tremble, and the strong men bow themselves. This relaxa- 
tion of the joints and trembling of the nerves will be 
experienced especially in the morning, when the system, 
unsustained by sleep, has run down. Now all is relaxed, 
tremulous, and faint-heai'ted. The fire which sparkled in the 
eye the evening .before is quenched, the courage which dilated 
the heart is passed away, and the tones of eloquence which 
dwelt on l^e inspired tongue are turned into pusillanimous 
complainings; until opium, or bitters, or both, are thrown mto 
the stomach, to wind up again the run-down machine. 

And now the liver, steeped in fire, begins to contract, and 
refuses to perform its functions in preparing the secretions 
which are necessary to aid digestion : and loss of appetite 
ensues ; and indigestion and fermentation and acidity begin to 
rob the system of nutrition, and to vex and irritate the vital 
organ, filling the stomach with air, and the head with fumes, 
and the soul with darkness and terror. 

This reiterated irritation extends by sympathy to the 
lungs, which become inflamed and lacerated, until hemorrhage 
ensues. And now the terrified victim hastens to the physi- 
cian to stay the progress of a consumption which intemperance 
has begun, and which medical treatment, while the cause 
continues, cannot arrest. 

About this time, the fumes of the scalding furnace below 
begin to lacerate the throat, and blister the tongue and the 
lip. Here, again, the physician is called in, to ease these 
torments ; but until the fires beneath are extinct, what can the 
physician do ? He can no more alleviate these ^oe^ t^i^^siV^^ 
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can carry alleviation to the tormented in the flames §ar which 
these are the sad preparations. 

Another indication of intemperance is irritability, petu- 
lance, and violent anger. The great organ of nervous 
sensibility has been brought into a state of trunnions excite- 
ment. The slightest touch causes painful vibrations and 
irritations, which defy self-government. The temper hoGomes 
like l^e flash of powder, or ungovernable and violent as the 
helm driven hither and thither by raging winds and monntain 
wavea 

Another indication of intemperance is to be found in the 
extinction of all the finer feelings and amiable dispositioBS of 
the soul; and if there have ever seemed to be religious affec- 
tions, of these also. The fiery stimulus has raised the cnrgan 
of sensiWlity above the power of excitement by motives 
addressed to the finer feelings of the soul and of the moral 
nature, and left the man a prey to animal sensation. You 
might as well fling out music upon the whirlwind to stay its 
course, as to govern the storm within by the gentler feelings 
of humanity. The only stimulant which now has power to 
move is ardent spirit ; and he who has arrived at this con- 
dition is lost. He has left far behind the wreck of what he 
once was. He is not the same husband, or father, or brother, 
or friend. The sea has made a clear breach over him, and 
swept away forever whatsoever things are pure, and lovely, 
and of good report. 

And as to religion, if he ever seemed to have any, all such 
affections declined as the emotions of artificial stimulants 
arose, until conscience has lost its power, or survives only 
with vulture scream to flap the wing and terrify the soul. 
His religious affections are dead when he is sober, and rise 
only to emotion and loquacity and tears when he is drunk. 
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Dead, twice dead, is he^ vhateTer may liare been the hopes 
he once indulged, or the evidence he once gave, or the hopes 
he once inspired. For dronkards, no more than murderers, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

As the disease makes progress, rheumatic pains dijSuse 
tiiemselves throughout the system. The man wonders what 
can be the reason that he should be visited by such a compli- 
cation of diseases, and again betakes himself to the physician, 
and tries every remedy but the simple one of temperance. 
For these pains are only the murmurings and complainings 
of nature, through all the system giving signs of woe, that all 
k ket. For to rheumatic pains ensues a debility of the sys- 
tem, which becoming unable to • sustain the circulation, the 
fluids &11 first upon the feet ; and as the deluge rises, the 
chest is invaded, and the breath is shortened, until by a sudden 
inundation it is stopped. Or, if in this form death is avoided, 
it is only to be met in ' another, more dilatory but no less 
terrific ; for now comes on the last catastrophe, — the sudden 
prostration of strength and appetite, an increased difficulty 
of raising the ebbing tide of life by stimulants, a few panics- 
struck reformations, just on the sides of the pit, until the hust 
sinking comes, fix)m which there is no resurrection, but by the 
trump of God and at the judgment-day. 

And now the woes and the sorrows and the contentions and 
the wounds and babblings are over; the red eye sleeps, 
tSe tortured body rests, the deformed visage is hid firom 
human observation, and the soul, while the dust crumbles 
back to dust, returns to God who gave it, to receive according 
to the deeds done in the body. 

Such is the evil which demands a remedy. And what can 
be done to stop its ravages, and rescue ita victims ? , 

This is zibt the place to say all that belongii to this part oi 
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the subject; but we cannot close without saying, by antidpa- 
tion, a few things here ; and, 

1. There should be extended' through the community an 
all-pervading sense of the danger there is of fidling into this 
sin. Intemperance is a disease as well as a crime ; and were 
any other disease, as contagious, of as marked symptoms, and 
as mortal, to pervade the land, it would create universal con- 
sternation, — for the plague is scarcely more contagious or 
deadly ; and yet we mingle fearlessly with the diseased, and, 
in spite of admonition, we bring into our dwellings the conta- 
gion, apply it to the Up, and receive it into the system. 

I know that much is said about the prudent use of ardent 
spirit; but we might as well speak of the prudent use of the 
plague, of fire handed prudently around among powder, 
of poison taken prudently every day, or of vipers and ser- 
pents introduced prudently into our dwellings, to glide about 
as a matter of courtesy to visiters, and of amusement to our 
children. 

First or last, in spite of your prudence, the contagion will 
take; the &tal spark will fall upon the train, the delete- 
rious poison will tell upon the system, and the fang of the 
serpent will inflict death. There is no prudent use of ardent 
spirit but when it is used as a medicine. All who receive 
it into the system are not destroyed by it. But if any vege- 
table were poisonous to as many as the use of ardent spirit 
proves destructive to, it would be banished from the table ; It 
would not be prudent to use it at all. If, in attempting to 
cross a river upon an elastic beam, as many should fell in 
and be drowned as attempt to use ardent spirit prudently 
and fail, the attempt to cross in that way would be abandoned 
— there would be no prudent use of that mode of crossing. 
The eflfect of attempting to use ardent spirit prudently is 
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destructive to such multitudes as to preclude the possibility of 
prudence in the use of it. With a knowledge of the deceitful 
nature of this sin, and its irresistible power when it has 
obtained an ascendency, no man, while he uses ardent spirit, 
can, without mocking God, offer the prayer, "Lead us not 
into temptation." There is no necessity for using it at all, 
and it is presumptuous to do so. 

2. A wakeful recollection should be maintained of the 
distinction between intemperance and drunkenness. So long 
as men suppose that there is neither crime nor danger in 
drinking, short of what they denominate drunkenness, they 
will cast off fear, and move onward to ruin by a silent, certain 
course, imtil destruction comes upon them, and they cannot 
escape. It should be known, therefore, and admitted, that to 
drink daily at stated times any quantity of ardent spirit, is 
intemperance ; or to drink periodically, as often as days and 
times and seasons may furnish temptation and opportunity, is 
intemperance. It may not be for any one time the intemper- 
ance of animal or mental excitement, but it is an innovation 
upon the system, and the beginning of a habit which cannot 
fidl to generate disease, and will not be pursued by one hun- 
dred men without producing many drunkards. 

It is not enough, therefore, to erect the flag ahead, to mark 
the spot where the drunkard lies. It must be planted at the 
entrance of his course, proclaiming, in waving capitals. This 
IS THE WAT TO DEATH ! Over the whole territory of 
" prudent use," it must wave and warn. For, if we cannot 
stop men in the beginning, we cannot separate between that and 
the end. He who lets ardent spirit alone before it is meddled 
with is safe, and he only. It should be in every fomily a 
contraband article ; or, if it is admitted, it should be allowed 
for medical purposes only. It should be labelled as we labioil 
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viD not do it j^panadr Bor ■■■■!■! J, I do not remember 
dnot I cTcr gB^ pemkBon Id a eUU to go out on a Iididaj, 
or gipe a phianee of maotj to le eij icn d e d tor his gnUSc^ 
tion, maltpndfrf br the evnest injan c tiun not to drink aident 
apiritB, or any inelratii^ Kqiw**: ni I cumot but belkye, 
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perance would dash in Tain, saying, ''Hitherto shalt then come, | 
but no farther ; and here shall thy prond wayes be stayei" 
To all our schools, instruction on this subject should be com- 
municated, and the Sabbath-schools now spreading througli 
the land may in this manner lend a mighty influence to pre- 
vent the intemperance of the rising generation. 

In respect to the reformation of those over whom the habit 
of intemperance has obtained an ascendency, there is bat one 
alternative; they must resolve upon immediate and entirt 
abstinence. 

Some have recommended, and many have attempted, » 

idual discontmuance. But no man's prudence and forti- 

are equal to the task of reformation in this way. If the 

«* in dose confinement, where he could not help 
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be cruelly protracting a coarse of suffering through months, 
which might be ended in a few days. But no man at liberty 
will reform by gradual retrenchment. 

Substitutes have also been recommended as the means of 
reformatioii, — such as opium, which is only another mode of 
producing inebriation, is often a temptation to intemperance, 
and not unfrequently unites its own forces with those of ardent 
spirits to impair health and destroy life. It is a preternatural 
stimulant, raising excitement above the tone of health, and 
predisposing the system for intemperate drinking. 

Strong beer has been recommended as a substitute for 
ardent spirit, and a means of leading back the captive to 
health and liberty. But, though it may not create intemperate 
habits as soon, it has no power to allay them. It will 
even finish what ardent spirit has begun; and with this 
difference only, that it does not rasp the vital organs with 
quite so keen a file, and enables the victim to come down to 
bis grave by a course somewhat more dilatory, and with more 
of l^e good-natured stupidity of the idiot, and less of the 
demoniac firenzy of the madman. 

Wine has been prescribed as a means of decoying the 
intemperate fix)m the ways of death. But habit cannot be 
thus cheated, out of its dominion, nor ravening appetite be 
amused down to a sober and temperate demand. If it be true 
that men do not become intemperate on wine, it is not true 
that wine will restore the intemperate, or stay the progress of 
the disease. Enough must be taken to screw up nature to 
the tone of cheerfulness, or she will cry, " Give," with an 
importunity not to be resisted ; and long before the work of 
death is done, wine will fidl to minister a stimulus of suflScient 
activity to rouse the flagging spirits, or will become acid on 
the enfeebled stomach, and brandy and opium will be called. 
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in to hasten to its consummation the dilatory work of self- 
destruction. So that, if no man becomes a sot upon wine, it 
is only because it hands him over to more fierce and terrible 
executioners of Heaven's delayed vengeance. 

If in any instance wine suffices to complete the work of 
ruin, then the difference is only that the victim is stretched 
longer upon the rack, to die in torture with the gout, while 
ardent spirits finish life by a shorter and perhaps less painful 
course. 

Retrenchments and substitutes, then, are idle, and if in any 
case they succeed, it is not in one of a thousand. It is the 
tampering of an infant with a giant, the effort of a kitten to 
escape from the paw of a lion. 

There is no remedy for intemperance but the cessation of 
it. Nature must be released fiK)m the unnatural war which 
is made upon her, and be allowed to rest ; and then nutrition 
and sleep and exercise will perform the work of restoration. 
Gradually the springs of life will recover tone, appetite will 
return, digestion become efficient, sleep sweet, and the mus- 
cular system vigorous, until the elastic heart, with every beat, 
shall send health through the system, and joy through the 
soul. 

But what shall be done for those to whom it might be 
fiital to stop short 7 Many are reputed to be in this condition, 
probably, who are not; and those who are may, while under 
the care of a physician, be dealt with as he may think best 
for the time, provided they obey strictly, as patients, his pre- 
scription. But if, when they are committed to their own 
care again, they cannot live without ardent spirits, then they 
must die, and have only the alternative to die as reformed 
penitents, or as incorrigibly intemperate, — to die in a 
manner which shall secure pardon and admission to heaven, 
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or in a manner which shall exclude them forever firom that 
holy world. 

As the api^lication of this discourse, I would recommend to 
every one of you who hear it immediate and fidthful self- 
examination, to ascertain whether any of the symptoms of 
intemperance are beginning to show themselves upon you. 
And let not the consideration that you have never been sus- 
pected, and have never suspected yourselves, of intemperance, 
deprive you of the benefit of this scrutiny. For it is inatten- 
tion and self-confidence which supersede discretion and banish 
fear, and let in the destroyer to &sten upon his victim before 
he thinks of danger, or attempts resistance. 

Are there, then, set times, days, and places, when you cal- 
culate always to indulge yourself in drinking ardent spirits? 
Do you stop often to take something at the tavern when you 
travel, and always when you come to the village, town, or 
city ? This firequency of drinking will plant in your system, 
before you are aware of it, the seeds of the most terrific 
disease which afflicts humanity. Have you any fiiends or 
companions whose presence, when you meet them, awakens 
the thought and the desire of drinking ? Both of you have 
entered on a course in which there is neither sa&ty nor hope, 
but from instant retreat. 

Do any of you love to avail yourselves of every little catch 
and circumstance among your companions to bring out '^ a 
treat"? '^ Alas, my lord, there is death in the pot ! " 

Do you find the desire of strong drink returning daily, and 
at stated hours? Unless you intend to travel all the length 
of the highway of intemperance, it is time to stop. Unless 
you intend soon to resign your liberty forever, and come 
under a despotism of the most cruel and inexorable character, 
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you must abandon the morning bitters, the noontide stimulant, 
and the evening bowl. 

Do any of you drink in secret, because you are unwilling 
your friends or the world should know how much you drink ? 
You might as well cut loose in a frail boat before a hurricane, 
and expect safety : you are gone, gone irretrievably, if you 
do not stop. 

Are you accustomed to drink, when opportunities present, 
as much as you can bear without any public tokens of inebri- 
ation ? You are an intemperate man now, and unless you 
check the habit, you will become rapidly more and more 
intemperate, imtil concealment becomes impossible. 

Do your eyes, in any instance, begin to trouble you, by 
their weakness or inflammation ? If you are in the habit of 
drinking ardent spirits daily, you need not ask the physician 
what is the matter, nor inquire for eye-water. Your redness 
of eyes is produced by intemperance; and abstinence, and 
that only, will cure them. It may be well for every man 
who drinks daily to look in the glass often, that he may see 
in his own face the signals of distress which abused nature 
holds out, one after another, and too often holds out in vain. 

Do any of you find a tremor of the hand coming upon you, 
and sinking of spirits, and loss of appetite in the morning 1 
Nature is failing, and giving to you timely admonition of her 
distress. 

Do the pains of a disordered stomach, and blistered tongue 
and lip, begin to torment you ? You are far advanced in the 
work of self-destruction; a few more years will probably 
finish it. 



LECTURE III. 

THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

** Woe to him that coveteth an eyil coYetonsness to his house, that he 
may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the power of evil ! 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house* by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy souL For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 

** Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let thy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameftil spewing shall be on thy glory." Habak- 
KUK 2 : 9^11, 15, 16. 

In the preceding lectures we have illustrated the 

NATUBE, THE OCCASIONS, AND THE SYMPTOMS OF INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

In this lecture we propose to illustrate the evils of 

INTEMPERANCE. 

■ 

The physical and moral influence of this sin upon its vic- 
tims has of necessity been disclosed, in giving an account of 
the causes and symptoms of this criminal disease. We shall, 
therefore, take a more comprehensive view of the subject, and 
consider the effect of intemperance upon national prosperity. 
To this view of the subject the text leads us. It announces 
the general principle, that communities which rise by a viola- 
tion of the laws of humanity and equity shall not prosper, 
and especially that wealth amassed by promoting intemper- 
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ance will bring upon the community intemperance and poy- 
ertj and sliame, as a providential retribution. 

1. The effects of intemperance upon the health and physi- 
cal energies of a nation are not to be overlooked, or lightly 
esteemed. 

No &/ct is more certain than the transmission of tempera- 
ment and of physical constitution, according to the predomi- 
nant -moral condition of society, firom age to age. Luxury 
produces effeminacy, and transmits to other generations imbe- 
cility and disease. Bring up the generation of the Romans 
who carried victory over the world, and place them beside the 
effeminate Italians of the present day, and the effect of crime 
upon constitution will be .su£Sciently apparent Excesses 
unmake the man. The stature dwindles, the joints are 
loosely compacted, and the muscular fibre has lost its elastic 
tone. No giant's bones will be found in the cemeteries of a 
nation over whom for centuries the waves of intemperance 
have rolled ; and no unwieldy iron armor, the annoyance and 
defence of other days, will be dug up as memorials of departed 
glory. 

The duration of human life, and the relative amount of 
health or disease, will manifestly vary according to the amount 
of ardent spirits consumed in the land. Even now, no small 
proportion of the deaths which annually make up our national 
bills of mortality are cases of those who have, been brought 
to an untimely end, and who have, directly or indirectly, 
fallen victims to the deleterious influence of ardent spirits ; 
fulfilling, with fearful accuracy, the prediction, the wicked 
" shall not live out half their days." As the jackal follows 
the lion to prey upon the slain, so do disease and death wait 
on the footsteps of inebriation. The free and universal use 
of intoidcating liquors for a few centuries cannot fiul to bring 
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down our race from the majestic, athletic forms of our fathers 
to the similitude of a despicable aud puny race of men. 
Already the commencement of the decline is manifest ; and 
the consummation of it, should the causes continue, will not 
linger. 

2. The injurious influence of general intemperance upon 
national intellect is equally certain, and not less to be depre- 
cated. 

To the action of a powerful mind, a .vigorous muscular 
frame is, as a general rule, indispensable. Like heavy ord- 
nance, the mind, in its efforts, recoils on the body, and will 
soon shake down a puny frame. The mental action and 
physical reaction must be equal; or, finding her energies 
unsustained, the mind itself becomes discouraged, and falls 
into despondency and imbecility. The flow of animal spirits, 
the fire and vigor of the imagination, the fulness and power 
of feeling, the comprehension and grasp of thought, the fire 
of the eye, the tones of the voice, and the electrical energy 
of utterance, all depend upon the healthful and yigorous tone 
of the animal system ; and by whatever means the body is 
unstrung, the spirit languishes. Csesar, when he had a fever 
once, and cried, " Give me some drink, Titinius," was not 
that god who afterwards overturned the republic, and reigned 
without a rival ; and Bonaparte, it has been said, lost the 
Russian campaign by a fever. The greatest poets and orators 
who stand on the records of immortality flourished in the iron 
age, before the habits of effeminacy had unharnessed the body 
and unstrung the mind. This is true of Homer and Demos- 
thenes and Milton ; and if Yirgil and Cicero are to be classed 
with them, it is not without a manifest abatement of vigor for 
beauty, produced by the progress of voluptuousness in the age 
in which they lived. 
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The giant vrriters of Scotland are, some of them, men of 
threescore and ten, who still go forth to the athletic sports of 
their youthful days, with undiminished elasticity. The taper 
fingers of modem effeminacy never wielded such a pen as 
these men wield, and never will. 

The taste may be cultivated in alliance with effeminacy, 
and music may flourish, while all that is manly is upon the 
decline ; and there may be some fitful flashes of imagination 
in poetry, which are the o&pring of a capricious nervous 
excitability ; and perhaps there may be sometimes an unim- 
passioned stillness of soul in a feeble body, which shall capac- 
itate for simple intellectual discrimination. But that fulness 
of soul, and diversified energy of mind, which is indispensable 
to national talent in all its diversified application, can be found 
only in alliance with an undebased and vigorous muscular 
system. 

Th^ history of the world confirms this conclusion. Egypt, 
once at the head of nations, has, under the weight of her own 
effeminacy, gone down to the dust. The victories of Greece 
let in upon her the luxuries of the East, and covered her glory 
with the night of ages. And Rome, whose iron foot trod 
down the nations and shook the earth, witnessed in her latter 
days faintness of heart, and the shield of the mighty vilely 
cast away. 

3. The effect of intemperance upon the military prowess of 
a nation cannot but be great and evil. The mortality in the 
seasoning of recruits already half destroyed by intemperance 
will be double to that experienced among hardy and tenq>erate 
men. 

If, in the early wars of our country, the mortality of the 
camp had been as great as it has been since intemperance has 
&cilitated the raising of recruits, New England would have 
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been depopulated, Philip had remained lord of his wilderness, 
or the French had driven our fathers into the sea, extending 
from Canada to Cape Horn the empire of despotism and 
superstition. An army whose energy in conflict depends 
on the excitement of ardent spirits cannot possess the requi- 
site coolness, nor sustain the shock of a powerful onset, 
like an army of determined temperate men. It was the 
religious principle and temperance of Cromwell's army 
that made it terrible to the licentious troops of Charles the 
First. 

4. The effect of intemperance upon the patriotism of a 
nation is neither obscure nor doubtful. When exceto has 
despoiled the man of the natural affections of husband, father, 
brother, and friend, and thrust him down to the condition of 
an animal, we are not to expect of him comprehensive views, 
and a disinterested regard for his country. His patriotism 
may serve as a theme of sinister profession, or inebriate boast- 
iBg But what is the patriotism which bves only in words, 
and in general, and violates in detail all the relative duties on 
which the wel&re of country depends 1 

The man might as well talk of justice and mercy who robs 
and murders upon the highway, as he whose example is pes- 
tiferous, and whose presence withers the tender charities of 
life, and perpetuates weeping, lamentation, and woe. A nation 
of drunkards would constitute a hell. 

5. Upon the national conscience or moral principle, the 
effects of intemperance are deadly. 

It obliterates the fear of the Lord and a sense of acxx>unta- 
bility, paralyzes the power of conscience, hardens the heart, 
and turns out upon society a sordid, selfish, ferocious ani- 
mdH 
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6. Upon national industry, the eflFecte of intemperance are 
manifest and mischievous. 

The results of national industry depend on the amount of 
well-directed intellectual and physical power. But intem- 
perance paralyzes and prevents both these springs of human 
action. 

In the inventory of national loss by intemperance may be 
set down the labor prevented by indolence, by debility, by 
sickness, by quarrels and litigation, by gambling and idleness, 
by mistakes and misdirected eflForts, by improvidence and 
wastefulness, and by the shortened date of human life and 
activity. Little wastes in great establishments constantly 
occurring, may defeat the energies of a mighty capital. But 
where the intellectual and muscular energies are raised to the 
working point daily, by ardent spirits, until the agriculture 
and commerce and arts of a nation move on by the power of 
artificial stimulus, that moral power cannot be maintained 
which will guarantee fidelity, and that physical power cannot 
be preserved and well directed which will insure national 
prosperity. The nation whose immense enterprise is thrust 
forward by the stimulus of ardent spirits cannot ultimately 
escape debility and bankruptcy. 

When we behold an individual cut ofi" in youth or in middle 
age, or witness the waning energies, improvidence, and unfaith- 
fulness, of a neighbor, it is but a single instance, and we become 
accustomed to it ; but such instances are multiplying in our 
land in every direction, and are to be found in every depart- 
ment of labor, and the amount of earnings prevented or squan- 
dered is incalculable ; to all which must be added the accu- 
mulating and frightful expense incurred for the support of 
those, and their families, whom intemperance has made pau- 
pers. In every city and town the poor-tax, created chiefly 
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by intemperance, is augmenting. The receptacles for the 
poor are becoming too strait for their accommodation. We 
must pull them down and build greater, to provide accommo- 
dations for the votaries of inebriation ; for the frequency of 
going upon the town has taken away the reluctance of pride, 
and destroyed the motives to providence, which the fear of 
poverty and suffering once supplied. The prospect of a des- 
titute old age, or of a suffering &mily, no longer troubles the 
vicious portion of our community. They drink up their daily 
earnings, and bless Grod for the poor-house; and begin to look 
upon it 88, of right, the drankaxd's home, and «)ntrive to 
arrive thither as early as idleness and excess will give them a 
passport to this sinecure of vice. Thus is the insatiable 
destroyer of industry marching through the land, rearing 
poor-houses, and augmenting taxation : night and day, with 
sleepless activity, squandering property, cutting the sinews 
of industry, undermining vigor, engendering disease, paralyz- 
ing intellect, impairing moral principle, cutting short the date 
of life, and rolling up a national debt, invisible, but real and 
terrific as the debt of England; continually transferring 
larger and larger bodies of men, from the class of contrib- 
utors to the national income, to the class of worthless con- 
sumers. 

Add to the loss sustained by the subtraction of labor and 
the shortened date of 'life the expense of sustaining the poor 
created by intemperance, and the nation is now taxed annu- 
ally more than the expense which would be requisite for the 
maintenance of government, and for the support of all our 
schools and colleges, and all the religious instruction of the 
nation. Abeady a portion of the entire capital of the nation 
is mortgaged for the support of drunkards. T\\st^ ^<^^^aa»\Kk 
be no other fast property in the land, W\, ^Soia \sJafcTv\»sNR»^ ^'^ 
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the intemperate ; all other riches may make to themselyes 
imgs and fly away. But, imtil the nation is bankrupt^ 
according to the laws of the state, the drunkard and his &m- 
ily must have a home. Should the pauperism of crime aug- 
ment in this country as it has done for a few years past, 
there is nothing to stop the frightful results which have come 
upon England, where property is abandoned in some parishes, 
because the poor-tax exceeds the annual income. You, who 
are husbandmen, are accustomed to feel as if your houses and 
lands were wholly your own ; but if you will ascertain the 
percentage of annual taxation levied on your property for the 
support of the intemperate, you will perceive how much of 
your capital is held by drunkards, by a tenure as sure as if 
held under mortgages or deeds of warranty. Your widows 
and children do not take by descent more certainly than the 
most profligate and worthless part of the community. Every 
intemperate and idle man whom you behold tottering about 
the streets, and steeping himself at the stores, regards your 
houses and lands as pledged to take care of him, — annually 
puts his hands deep into your pockets, and eats his bread in 
the sweat of your brows, instead of his own ; and with mar- 
vellous good-nature you bear it. If a robber should break 
loose on the highway, to levy taxation, an armed force would 
be raised to hunt him from society. But the tippler may do 
it fearlessly in open day, and not a voice is raised, not a finger 
is lifted. 

7. The efiects of intemperance upon civil liberty may not 
be lightly passed over. 

It is admitted that intelligence and virtue are the pillars of 
republican institutions, and that the illumination of schools, 
and the moral power of religious institutions, are indispensa- 
ble to produce this intelligence and virtue. 
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But who are found so miiformly in the ranks of irreligion 
as the intemperate ? Who like these violate the Sabbath, 
and set their mouth against the heavens, — neglecting the 
education of their families, and corrupting their morals? 
Almost the entire amount of national ignorance and crime is 
the o&pring of intemperance. Throughout the land, the 
intemperate are hewing down, the pillars and undermining the 
foundations of our national edifice. Legions have besieged it, 
and upon every gate the battle-axe rings ; and still the sen- 
tinels sleep. 

Should the evil advance as it has done, the day is not &r 
distant when the great body of the laboring classes of the 
community, the bones and sinews of the nation, will be con- 
taminated ; and when this is accomplished, the right of suf- 
firage becomes the engine of self-destruction. For the labor- 
ing classes constitute an immense majority, and when these 
are perverted by intemperance, ambition needs no better 
implements with which to dig the grave of our liberties, and 
entomb our glory. 

Such is the influence of interest, ambition, fear, and indo- 
lence, that one violent partisan, with a handful of disciplined 
troops, may overrule the influence of five hundred temperate 
men, who act without concert. Already is the disposition to 
temporize, to tolerate, and even to court the intemperate, too 
apparent, on account of the apprehended retribution of their 
perverted suffrage. The whole power of law through the 
nation sleeps in the statute-book ; and until public sentiment 
is roused and concentrated, it may be doubted whether its 
execution is possible. 

Where is the city, town, or village, in which the laws are 
not openly violated ; and where is the magistracy that darea 
to carry into effect the laws agjaanat \3ckib n^u^co^^^ ^xv^gs^ 
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of ardent spirits? Here, then, an aristocracy of bad influence 
has already risen up, which bids defiance to law, and threat- 
ens the extirpation of civil liberty. As intemperance increases, 
the power of taxation will come more and more into the hands 
of men of intemperate habits and desperate fortunes; of 
course, the laws gradually will become subservient to the 
debtor, and less e£Scacious in protecting the rights of prop- 
erty. This will be a vital stab to liberty, to the security of 
which property is indispensable. For money is the sinew of 
war ; and when those who hold the property of a nation can- 
not be V protected in their rights, they will change the form 
of government, — peaceably if they may, by violence if they 
must. 

• In proportion to the numbers who have no right in the 
soil, and no capital at stake, and no moral principle, will 
the nation be exposed to violence and revolution. In Europe 
the physical power is bereft of the right of suffirage, and by 
the bayonet is kept down; but in this nation the power 
which may be wielded by the intemperate and ignorant is 
tremendous. These are the troops of the future Caesars, 
by whose perverted suffrages our future elections may be 
swayed, and ultimately our liberties destroyed. They are 
the corps of irreligious and desperate men, who have some- 
thing to hope, and nothing to fear, from revolution and 
blood. Of such materials was the army of Catiline com- 
posed, who conspired against the liberties of Home. And in 
the French revolution, such men as La&yette were soon 
swept from the helm, by mobs composed of the dregs of 
creation, to give place to the revolutionary furies which 
followed. 

We boast of our liberties, and rejoice in our prospective 
instrumentality in disenthralling the world. Sut our own 
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foundations^ rest on the heaving sides of a burning mountain, 
through which, in thousands of places, the fire has burst out, 
and is blazing around us. If it cannot be extinguished, 
ire are undone ; our sun is &st setting, and the darkness of 
an endless night is closing in upon us. 

88* 



LECTITRE IV. 

THE KEMEDT OF INTEMPERANCE. 

** Woe to him that coveteth an evil coyetousness to his house, that he 
may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the power of evil ! 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy souL For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 

« Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let thy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shamefiil spewing shall be on thy glory." Habak- 
KUK 2 : 9—11, 16, 16. 

We now come to the inquiry, by what means can the 
EVIL OF INTEMPERANCE BE STAYED? And the answer is, not 
by any one things but by everything which can be put in 
requisition, to hem in the army of the destroyer, and impede 
his march, and turn him back, and redeem the land. 

Intemperance is a national sin, carrying destruction from 
the centre to every extremity of the country, and calling 
upon the nation to array itself en masse against it. 

It is in vain to rely alone upon self-government, and volun- 
tary abstinence. This, by aU means, should be encouraged 
and enforced, and may limit the evil, but can never expel it. 
Alike hopeless are all the efforts of the pulpit and the press, 
without something more radical, efficient, and permanent. If 
Imowledge only, or argument, or motive, were needed, the task 
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of reformation would be easy ; but argument may as well be 
exerted upon the wind, and motive be applied to chain down 
the waves. Thirst and the love of filthy lucre are incor- 
rigible. Many may be saved by these means; but^ with 
nothmg more, many wiU be lost, and the evil wiU go down to 
other ages.' 

Alike hopeless is the attempt to stop intemperance by mere 
civil coercion. There is too much capital vested in the import- 
ation, distillation, and vending of ardent spirits, and too brisk 
a demand for their consumption in the market, to render 
mere legal enactments and prohibitions of sufiScient influence 
to keep the practice of trafficking in ardent spirits within safe 
limits. As well might the ocean be poured out upon the 
Andes, and ite waters be stopped from rushmg violently down 
their sides. It would require an omniscient eye, and an 
almighty arm, punishing with speedy and certain retribution 
all delinquents, to stay the progress of intemperance in the 
presence of the all-pervading temptation of ardent spirits. 

Magistrates will not, and cannot if they would, execute 
the laws against llie unlawful vending and drinking of ardent 
spirits, amid a population who hold the right of suffrage, and 
are in favor of iBree indulgence. The effi)rt, before the public 
sentiment was prepared for it, would hurl them quick firom 
their elevation, and exalt others who would be no terror to 
evil-doers. Our &thers could enforce morality by law; but 
the times are changed, and unless we can regulate public 
sentiment, and secure morality in some other way, we are 

UNDONE. 

Voluntary associations to support the magistrate in the 
execution of the law are useful, but, after all, are ineffectual ; 
for though in a single town or state they may effect a tem- 
porary reformation, it requires aa ettox^ \ft isfifi&ft *&iss«^ 
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uniyersal, and to keep up their energy, which never has been 
and never will be made. 

Besides, the reformation of a town, or even of a state, is 
but emptying of its waters the bed of a river, to be instantly 
replaced by the waters &om above ; or, like the creation of a 
vacuum in the atmosphere, which is instantly filled by the 
pressure of the circumjacent air. 

The remedy, whatever it may be, must be universal — 
operating permanently, at all times, and in all places. Short 
of this, everything which can be done will be but the applica- 
tion of temporary expedients. 

There is somewhere a mighty energy of evil at work in 
the production of intemperance ; and imtil we can discover 
and destroy this vital power of mischief, we shall labor in 
vain. 

Intemperance in our land is not accidental; it is rolling in 
upon us by the violation of some great laws of human nature. 
In our views, and in our practice as a nation, therp is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong ; and the remedy, like the evil, 
must be found in the correct application of general principles. 
It must be a universal and national remedy. 

What, then, is this universal, natural, and national remedy 
for intemperance? 

It is the banishment of abdent spibits fbom the 

LIST OF LAWFUL ABTICLES OF COMMEBCE, BY A COBBECT AND 
EFFICIENT PUBLIC SENTIMENT ; SUCH AS HAS TUBNED SLAVEBY 
OUT OF HALF OF OUB LAND, AND WILL YET EXPEL IT FBOM 
THE WOBLD. 

Nothing should now be said by way of crimination for the 
past ; for verily we have all been guilty in this thing, so that 
there are few in the land whose brother's blood may not cry 
out against them from the ground, on account of the bad 
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^ influence "wliicli has been lent in some, "way to the work of 
destruction. 

We are not, therefore, to come down in wrath upon the 

I distillers, and importers, and vendors, of ardent spirits. None 

\ of us are enough without sin to cast the first stone. For who 

would have imported, or distilled, or vended, if all the 

nominally temperate in the land had refosed to drink ? It is 

the buyers who have created the demand for ardent spirits, 

*and lAade distillation and importation a gainful tra£Sc. And 

it is the custom of the temperate, too, which inundates the 

land with the occasion of so much and such unmanageable 

temptation. Let the temperate cease to buy, and the demand 

for ardent spirits will fall in the market three-fourths, and 

ultimately will &il wholly, as the generation of drunkards 

sliall hasten out of time. 

To insist that men whose capital is embarked in the pro- 
duction or vending of ardent spirits shall manifest the entire 
magnanimity and self-denial which is needful to save the land, 
though the example would be glorious to them, is more than 
we have a right to expect or demand. Let the consumer do 
his duty, and the capitalist, finding his employment unpro- 
ductive, will quickly discover other channels of useful enter- 
prise. All language of impatient censure against those who 
embarked in the traffic of ardent spirits while it was deemed 
a lawful calling, should therefore be forborne. It would only 
serve to irritate, and arouse prejudice, and prevent investiga- 
tion, and concentrate a deaf and deadly opposition against 
the work of reformation. No ex post facto laws. Let us 
all rather confess the sins which are past, and leave the things 
which are behind, and press forward in one harmonious 
attempt to reform the land, and perpetuate our invaluable 
blessings. 
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This, however, cannot be done effectually, so long as the 
traffic in ardent spirits is regarded as lawful, and is patronized 
by men of reputation and moral worth, in every part of the 
land. Like slavery, it must be regarded as sinful, impolitic, 
and dishonorable. That no measures will avail, short of 
rendering ardent spirits a contraband of trade, is nearly self- 
evident. 

Gould intemperance be stopped, did all the rivers in the 
land flow with inebriating and fisusdnating liquids ? But the 
abundance and cheapness of ardent spirits is such, that, sur- 
rounded as it is by the seductions of company, and every 
artifice of entertainment, it is more tempting and fatal than 
if it flowed freely as water. Then, like the inferior creation, 
men might be expected to drink when athirst, and to drink 
alone. But intemperance now is a social sin, and on that 
account exerts a power terrific and destructive as the plague. 

That the traffic in ardent spirits is wrong, and should be 
abandoned, as a great national evil, is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

1. It employs a multitude of men, and a vast amount of 
capital, to no useful purpose. The medicinal use of ardent 
spirits is allowed; for this, however, the apothecary can 
furnish an adequate supply : but, considered as an article of 
commerce for ordinary use, it adds nothing to animal or social 
enjoyment, to muscular power, to intellectual vigor, or moral 
feeling. It does, indeed, produce paroxysms of muscular 
effort, of intellectual vigor, and of exhilarated feeling ; but 
this is done only by an improvident draft upon nature by 
anticipation, to be punished by a languor and debility pro- 
portioned to the excess. No man leaves behind him a more 
valuable product of labor, as the result of artificial stimulus, 
than the even industry of unstimulated nature would have 
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produced ; or blesses the world with better specimens of intel- 
lectual power ; or instructs it by a better example; or drinks 
enjoyment &om a fuller, sweeter cup, than that which nature 
provides. But if the premises are just, wbo can resist the 
conclusion ? To what purpose is all this waste ? Is it not 
the duty of every man to serve his generation in some useful 
employment? Is not idleness a sin? But in what respect 
does that occupation differ from idleness which adds nothing 
to national prosperity, or to individual or social enjoyment ? 
Agriculture, commerce, and the arts, are indispensable to the 
perfection of human character, and the formation of the happiest 
state of society ; and if some evils are inseparable from their 
prosecution, there is a vast overbalancing amount of good 
But where is the good produced by the traffic in ardent 
spirit, to balance the enormous evils inseparable from the 
trade ? What drop of good does it pour into the ocean of 
misery which it creates ? And is all this expense of capital, 
and time, and effort, to be sustained for nothing? Look at 
the mighty system of useless operations ; the fleet of vessels 
running to and fro ; the sooty buildings throughout the land, 
darkening the heavens with their steam and smoke; th6 
innumerable company of boats, and wagons, and horses, and 
men, — a more numerous cavalry than ever shook the blood- 
stained-plains of Europe, — -a larger convoy than ever bore on 
the waves the baggage of an army, and more men than were 
ever devoted at once to the work of desolation and blood. 
All these begin, continue, and end their days, in the produc- 
tion and distribution of a liquid, the entire consumption of 
which is useless. Should all the capital thus employed, and 
all the gains acquired, be melted into one mass, and thrown 
into the sea, nothing would be subtracted from national wealth 
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or enjoyment Had all tbe men and anmufcls depi the wliok 
time, no yacancy of good had been occasioned. 

Is this, then, the manner in whidi rational beings flihoiildk 
willing to spend their days; in wbidi immortal beiogB 
should fin up the short period of their probaticm, and make 
up the aocoont to be raiidered to God of tlie deeds d<Hke iii 
the body; in which benevolent being?, desiring to emulate 
the goodness of the great God, should be satisfied to employ 
their powers 1 

It is admitted that the trade employs and sustains many 
fiunilios, and that in many instances the profits are appro- 
priated to useful purposes. But this is no more than mi^t 
have been said of the slave-trade. The same fimailies might 
be as well sustained in some other way, and the same profits 
might be earned and applied to useful purposes in some other 
calling. The earth is not so narrow, nor population so dense, 
nor the useful ayocations so overstocked, as that large portions 
of time, and capital, and labor, may be devoted to the purpose 
of sustaiiling life merely, without refer^ce to public utility. 

The merchant who deals in ardent spirit is himself a 
loser: for a temperate population consume more, and pay 
better, and live longer, than the intemperate; and among 
such a population, merchants would do more business, and 
secure better profits, than when they depend for any part of 
their gains upon the sale of ardent spirit. What merchant, 
looking out for a place where to establish himself in trade, 
would neglect the invitation of temperate, thrifty &rmers and 
mechanics, and settle down in a village of riot and drunken- 
ness, made up of tipplers, widows, and beggared children,— 
of old houses, broken windows, and dilapidated fences ? 

I push not this argument reproachfully, but for the pur- 
^ of awakening conacientiovxa iKsr^\i^\iQ\i, We are a fi^ 
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people. No imperial ukase, or forest of bayonets, can make 
us moral and industrious, or turn us back, if we go astray. 
Our own intelligence and moral energy must reclaim us, or 
we sball perish in our sins. 

2. The amount of suffering and mortality inseparable 
from the commerce in ardent spirit renders it an unlawful 
article of trade. 

The wickedness is proverbial of those who, in ancient days, 
caused their children to pass through the fire unto Moloch. 
But how many thousands of children are there in our land, 
who endure daily privations and sufferings which render life 
a burden, and would have made the momentary pang of 
in&nt sacrifice a blessing! Theirs is a lingering, living 
death. There never was a Moloch to whom were immolated 
yearly as many children as are immolated, or kept in a state 
of constant suffering, in this land of nominal Christianity. 
We have no drums and gongs to drown their cries ; neither 
do we make convocations, and bring them all out fi)r one 
mighty burning. The fires which consume them are slow 
fires, and they blaze balefully in every part of our land, 
throughout which the cries of injured children and orphans 
go up to heaven. Could all these woes, the product of 
intemperance, be brought out into one place, and the monster 
who inflicts the sufferings be seen personified, the nation would 
be forious with indignation. Humanity, conscience, religion, 
all would conspire to stop a work of such malignity. 

We are appalled and shocked at the accounts from the 
East, of widows burned upon the funeral-piles of their 
departed husbands. But what if those devotees of supersti- 
tion, the Brahmins, had discovered a mode of prolonging the 
lives of the victims tor years amid the flames, and by these 
protracted burnings were accustomed \o \ot\?ox^ \& «wc^^ 
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We might almoBt ro^iae up a crusade to cross the deep, to stop 
by force such inhumanity. But, alas! we should leave 
behind us, on our own shores, more wives in the fire than we 
should find of widows thus sacrificed in all the East ; a fire, 
too, which, besides its action upon the body, tortures the soul, 
by lost affections, and ruined hopes, and prospective wretched- 
ness. 

It is high time to enter upon the business of collecting 
&ct8 on this subject. The statistics of intemperance should 
be published; fi)r no man has comprehended, as yet, the 
height and depth and length and breadth of this mighty 
evil. 

We execrate the cruelties of the slave-trade : the husband 
torn firom his wife; the son firom his fiither ; brothers and 
sisters separated forever ; whole &milies in a moment ruined ! 
But are there no similar enormities to be witnessed in the 
United States ? None, indeed, perpetrated by the bayonet, 
but many, very many, perpetrated by intemperance. 

Every year, thousands of families are robbed of fethers, 
brothers, husbands, friends. Every year, widows and orphans 
are multiplied, and gray hairs are brought with sorrow to the 
grave. No disease makes such inroads upon femilies, blasts so 
many hopes, destroys so many lives, and causes so many 
mourners to go about the streets because man goeth to his 
long home. 

We have heard of the horrors of the middle passage, the 
transportation of slaves,— the chains, the darkness, the stench, 
the mortality, and Uving madness of woe, — and it is dread- 
ful. But bring together the victims of intemperance, and 
crowd them into one vast lazar-house, and sights of woe 
quite as appalling would meet your eyes. 

Yes, in this nation there is a "middle passage" of slavery, 
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and darkness, and chains, and disease, and death. But it is 
a middle passage, not from Africa to America, but from time 
to eternity ; and not of slaves whom death wll release from 
suffering, but of those whose sufferings at death do but just 
begin. Gould all the sighs of these captives be wafted on 
one breeze, it would be loud as thunder. Gould all their 
tears be assembled, thej would be like the sea. 

The health of a nation is a matter of vast importance, and 
none may directly and avowedly sport with it. The importa- 
tion and dissemination of fevers for filthy lucre's sake would 
not be endured ; and he who should import and plant the seed 
of trees which, like the fabled Upas, poisoned the atmosphere, 
and paved the earth around with bones, would meet with 
universal execration. The construction of morasses and 
stagnant lakes, sending out poisonous exhalations, and depopu- 
lating the country around, would soon be stopped by the 
interposition of law. And should a foreign army land upon 
our shores, to levy such a tax upon us as intemperance 
levies, and to threaten our liberties as intemperance threatens 
them, and to inflict such enormous sufferings as intemperance 
inflicts, no mortal power could resist the tide of indignation 
that would overwhelm it. 

It is only in the form of ardent spirit, in the way of a 
lawful trade extended over the entire land, that fevers may be 
imported and disseminated ; that trees of death may be 
planted ; that extensive morasses may be opened, and a moral 
miasma spread over the nation; and that an armed host 
may land, to levy upon us enormous taxations, to undermine 
our Jiiberties, bind our hands, and put our feet in fetters. 
This dreadful work is going on, and yet the nation sleeps. 
Say not that all these evils result from the abuse of ardent 
spirit ; for, as human nature ia C0Tia^\.\3LYfc3L^ >3cife ^Nva»^ Na. "««» 
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certain aa any of the laws of human nature. The commerce, 
therefore, in ardent spirit, which produces no good, and pro- 
duces a certain and an immense amount of evil, must be 
regarded as an unlawful commerce, and ought, upon every 
principle of humanity, and patriotism, and conscience, and 
religion, to be abandoned and proscribed. 



LECTURE V. 

THE BEMEDY OP INTEMPERANCE. 

** Woe to him that coveteth an evil coYetousness to his house, that he ma^ 
set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the power of evil ! 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy soul. For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it 

" Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let thy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall bo 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing shall be on thy glory." Habak- 
KUK 2 : 9—11, 15, 16. 

We have endeavored to show that commerce in ardent 
spirit is unkwfiil, 

1. Inasmuch as it is useless ; and, 

2. As it is eminently pernicious. 

We now proceed to adduce further evidence of its unlaw- 
fulness ; and observe, 

3. That it seems to be a manifest violation of the com- 
mand, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," and of 
various other evangelical precepts. 

No man can act in the spirit of impartial love to his neigh- 
bor, who, for his own personal emolument, inflicts on him 
great and irreparable evil; for " Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor." Love will not burn a neighbor's house, or poison 
his food, or blast his reputation, or de>«>ti:cyj VSa» %wiX. ^xs^ 
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the commerce in ardent spirit does all this inevitably and 
often. Property, reputation, health, life, and salvation, M 
before it. 

The direct infliction of what is done indirectly would sub- 
ject a man to the ignominy of a public execution. Is it not 
forbidden, then, by the conmiand which requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves? "Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." Be willing to do 
for others whatever you may demand of them, and inflict 
nothing upon them which you would not be willing to receive. 
But who is willing to be made a drunkard, and to have his 
property squandered and his family ruined, for his neighbor's 
emolument? Good were it for the members of a femily if 
ihey had never been bom, rather than to have all the evils 
visited upon them which are occasioned by the sale of ardent 
spirit. 

It is scarcely a palliation of this evil that no man is 
destroyed maliciously, or with any direct intent to kill; for 
the certainty of evil is as great as if waters were poisoned 
which some persons would surely drink, or as if a man 
should fire, in the dark, upon masses of human beings, where 
it must be certain that death would be the consequence to 
some. 

Those who engage in this traffic are exposed to tempta- 
tions to intemperance which no man will needlessly en- 
counter who has that regard to the preservation of his own 
life and virtue which the law of God requires. All who are 
employed in vending ardent spirit in small quantities do not, 
of course, become intemperate. But the company in whose 
presence Ihey pass so much of their time, and the constant 
habit of mixing and tafi^Jing, have been the means of casting 
down many strong men wounded. It is also a part of the 
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threatened retribution, that those who amass property by 
promoting intemperance in others shall themselves be pun- 
ished, by falling under the dominion of the same sin. " Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy 
bottle to him, and makest him drunken also. Thou art filled 
with shame for glory : drink thou also, and let thy foreskin 
be uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing shall be on thy 
glory." 

The injustice which is so inseparable from the traffic in 
ardent spirit evinces its unlawfuhiess. Those who vend ardent 
spirit will continue to supply their customers, in many 
instances, after they have ceased to be competent to take 
care of their property. They are witnesses to their dealing 
with a slack hand, their improvidence, and the accumulation 
of their debts ; and, to save themselves, must secure their 
own claims by obtaining mortgages on the property of these 
wretched victims, which they finally foreclose, and thus wind 
up the scene. And are they not in this way accessory to the 
melting away of estates, and the ruin of families around 
them? And can all this be done without violating the laws 
of humanity and equity? Human laws may not be able to 
prevent the wrong ; but the cries of widows and orphans will 
be heard in heaven, and a retribution which human tribunals 
cannot award will be reserved for the day of judgment. Is 
it not an "evil covetousness" that rolls up an estate by 
such methods? It is like " building a town with blood, and 
establishing a city by iniquity." And can those who do thus 
escape the woe denounced against him "that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that putteth his bottle to him, and maketh 
him drunken"? 

Can it be denied that the commerce in ardent spirit makes 
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fearful havoc of property, morals, and life ? Does it not shed . 
blood as really as the sword, and more blood than is shed by 
war? In this point, none are better witnesses than physicians; 
and, according to their testimony, intemperance is one of the 
greatest destroyers of virtue, health, and life. 

It is admitted that commerce generally lays a heavy tax 
upon life and morals. But it is an evil inseparable &om a 
course of things which is actually indispensable to civilization. 
The entire melioration of the human condition seems to depend 
upon it ; so that, were commerce to cease, agriculture would 
fall back to the simple production of a supply without surplus, 
— destroying the arts, and cutting the sinews of industry. 
But the commerce in ardent spirit stands on a different 
ground : its evils are compensated by no greater good ; it 
promotes no good purpose which would not prosper better 
without it ; it does not afford property to those who engage 
in it which they might not accumulate in some other way ; 
nor does it give the least adventitious aid to agriculture or 
the arts. Everything needful to a perfect state of society can 
exist without it; and with it such a state of society can never 
be attained. It retards the accomplishment of that prophecy 
of Scripture which foretells the time when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth, and violence and fraud shall 
cease. 

The consideration, that those to whose injury we are acces- 
sory, by the sale of ardent spirit, are destroyed also by the 
perversion of their own free agency, and that the evil is silent 
and slow-paced in its march, doubtless subtracts in no small 
degree from the keen sense of accountability and crime 
which would attend the administration of arsenic, or the 
taking of life by the pistol or the dagger, — as does also the 
consideration, that although we may withhold the cup, yet 
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from some other source the deleterious potion -will be ob- 
tained. 

But all this alters not the case. He who deliberately 
assists his neighbor to destroy his life is not guiltless because 
his neighbor is a free agent, and is also guilty ; and he is 
accessory to the crime, though twenty other persons might 
have been ready to commit the same sip, if he had not done 
it. Who would sell arsenic to his neighbor to destroy him- 
self, because he could obtain it elsewhere ? Who would sell 
a dagger for the known purpose of assassination, because, if 
it were refused, it could be purchased in another place ? We 
are accountable for our own wrong-domg, and Uable to pun- 
ishment at tlie hand of God, as really as if it had been certain 
that no one would do the deed, if we did not. 

The ungodliness in time, and the everlasting ruin in eter- 
nity, inseparable from the commerce in ardent spirit, pro- 
scribe it as an unlawful article of traffic. 

Who can estimate the hatred of God, of his Word and wor- 
ship, and of his people, which it occasions ; or number the 
oaths and blasphemies it causes to be uttered, or the viola- 
tions of the Sabbath, the impurities and indecencies, violence 
and wrong-doing, which it originates 1 How many thousands 
does it detain, every Sabbath-day, from the house of God, — 
cutting them oflf from the means of grace, and hardening 
them against their efficacy ! How broad is the road which 
intemperance alone opens to hell, and how thronged with 
travellers ! 

Why is all this increase of ungodliness and crime 7 Is not 
the desperate wickedness of the heart sufficient, without arti- 
ficial excitement ? If the coromerce were inseparable from 
all the great and good ends of our social being, we might 
endure the evil for the sake of the good, and they only be 
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accountable who abuse themselves. But here is an article of 
commerce spread over the land, whose effect is evil only and 
continually, and which increases a hundred-fold the energies 
of human depravity and the hopeless victims of fiiture pun- 
ishment. 

Drunkenness is a sin which excludes from heaven. The 
commerce in ardent spirit, therefore, productive only of evil 
intimcfita for destnictio; and l^x;^ mto hell m^til^des 
which no man can number. 

I am aware that, in the din of business and the eager thirst 
for gain, the consequences of our conduct upon our views, and 
the future destiny of our fellow-men, are not apt to be realized, 
or to modify our course. 

But has not God connected with all lawful avocations the 
Welfsiire of the life that now is, and of that which is to come ? 
And can we lawfully amass property by a course of trade 
which fills the land with beggars and widows and orphans and 
crimes ; which peoples the grave-yard with premature mortal- 
ity, and the world of woe with the victims of despair ? Could 
all the forms of evil produced in the land by intemperance come 
upon us in one horrid array, it would appall the nation, and 
put an end to the traffic in ardent spirit. If, in every dwel- 
ling built by blood, the stone from the wall should utter all 
the cries which the bloody traffic extorts, and the beam out 
of the timber shotild echo them back, who would build such a 
house, and who would dwell in it ? What if in every part 
of the dwelling, firom the cellar upward, through all the halls 
and chambers, babblings, and contentions, and voices, and 
groans, and shrieks, and wailings, were heard day and night! 
What if the cold blood oozed out, and stood in drops upon the 
walls ; and, by preternatural art, all the ghastly skulls and 
bonea of the victims destroyed by intemperance should stand 
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upon the walls, in horrid sculpture, within and without the 
building ! Who would rear such a building ? What if at 
eyenti^ a^d s^t midnight the airy forms of men destroyed by 
int|e9iperance were dimly seen haunting the distilleries and 
stores where they received their bane, or following the track 
of the ship engaged in the commerce, — walking upon the 
wayes, flitting athwart the deck, sitting upon the rigging, and 
sending yp, from the hold within and from the waves with- 
out, groans and loud laments and wailings! Who would 
attend such stores ? Who would labor in such distilleries ? 
Wbxy would navigate such ships 7 

Oh! were the sky over our heads one great whispering-gal- 
lery, bringing down about us all the lamentation and woe 
which intemperance creates, and the firm earth one sonorous 
medium of sound, bringing up around us from beneath the 
wailings of the damned^ whom the commerce in ardent spirit 
had sent thither, — these tremendous realities, assailing our 
senses, would invigorate our conscience, and give decision to 
o^r purpose of reformation! But these evils are aa real as if 
tiae stone did cry out of the wall, and the beam answered it ; 
as real as if, day and night, wailings were heard in every 
part of the dwelling, and blood and skeletons, were seen upon 
every wall ; da real as if the ghostly forms of departed vic- 
tims flitted about the ship, as she passed oyer the billows, and 
showed themselves nightly about stores and distilleries, and 
with unearthly voices screamed in our ears their loud lament. 
They are as real as if the sky oyer oui; heads collected and 
brought down about us all the notes of sorrow in tiie land, 
and the firm earth should open a passage for ^e wailings of 
despair to come up from beneath. 

But it will be said, Wbat can b^ done ? and ten thousand 
voices will reply^ << Nothing, oh, nothing; men always have 
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drunk to excess, and they always will ; there is so much cap- 
ital embarked in the business of importation and distillation, 
and so much supposed gain in vending ardent spirit, and 
such an insatiable demand for it, and such ability to pay for 
it by high-minded, wilful, independent freemen, that nothing 
can be done." 

Then, farewell, a long farewell, to all our greatness ! The 
present abuse of ardent spirit has grown out of what was the 
prudent use of it, less than one hundred years ago ; then, 
there was very little intemperance in the land, — most men, 
who drank at all, drank temperately. But if the prudent 
use of ardent spirit one hundred years ago has produced 
such results as now exist, what will the present intemperate 
use accomplish in a century to come ? Let no man turn off 
his eye from this subject, or refuse to reason, and remain 
blind to the inference that there is a moral certainty of a wide- 
extended ruin, without reformation. The seasons are not more 
sure to roll, the sim to shine, or the rivers to flow, than the 
present enormous consumption of ardent spirit is sure to pro- 
duce the most deadly consequences to the nation. It will be 
consumed in a compound ratio, and there is a physical cer- 
tainty of the dreadful consequences. Have you taken the 
dimensions of the evil, its manifold and magnifying miseries, 
its sure-paced and tremendous ruin? And shall it come 
unresisted by prayer, and without a finger lifted to stay the 
desolation ? 

What if all m^ had cried out, as some did, at the com- 
mencement of the Eevolutionary struggle, "Alas, we must 
submit ; we must be taxed ; nothing can be done. Oh,, the 
fleets and armies of England, we cannot stand before them ! " 
Had such counsels prevailed, we should have abandoned a 
righteous cause, and forfeited that aid of Heaven^ for which 
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men are always authorized to trust in God, "who are disposed 
to do his will. 

Nothing can be done? Why can nothing be done? Because 
the intemperate will not stop drinking, shall the temperate 
keep on, and become drunkards ? Because the intemperate 
cannot be reasoned with, shall the temperate become madmen? 
And because force will not avail with men of independence 
and property, does it follow that reason and conscience, and 
the fear of the Lord, will have no influence ? 

And because the public mind is now unenlightened and 
unawakened and unconcentrated, does it follow that it cannot 
be enlightened and aroused and concentrated, in one simulta- 
neous and successful effort ? Beformations as much resisted 
by popular feeling, and impeded by ignorance, interest, and 
depraved obstinacy, have been accomplished, through the 
medium of a rectified public opinion; and no nation ever 
possessed the opportunities and the means that we possess, 
of correctly forming the public opinion ; nor was a nation ever 
called upon to attempt it by motives of such imperious neces- 
sity. Our all is at stake ; we shall perish, if we do not effect 
it. There is nothing, that ought to be done, which a free 
people cannot do. 

The science of self-government is the science of perfect 
government, which we have yet to learn and teach, or this 
nation and the world must be governed by force. But we 
have all the means, and none of the impediments, which hinder 
the experiment amid the dynasties and feudal despotisms of 
[Europe. And what has been done justifies the expectation 
that all which yet remains to be done will be accomplished. 
The abolition of the slave-trade, an event now almost accom- 
plished, was once regarded as a chimera of benevolent dream- 
ing. But the band of Christian \ieioea> ^Vci ^\jiS!R««^j^ 
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iheir lives to the work, mskj some of lihem survive to behold 
it achieved. This greatest of evils upon earth, this stigma of 
human nature, wide-spread, deep-rooted, and intrenched by 
interest and state pohcy , is passing away before the unbending 
requisitions of enlightened public opinion. 

No great meUoration of the human condition was ever 
achieved without the concurrent effort of numbers ; and no 
extended, well-directed application of moral influence was ever 
made in vain. Let the temperate part of the nation awake 
and reform, and concentrate their influence in a course of 
systematic action, and success is not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain. And cannot this be accomplished ] cannot 
thepubUc attention be aroused and set in array against the 
traffic in ardent spirit, and against its use ? With just as 
much certainty can the public sentiment be fohned and put in 
motion, as the waves can be moved by the breath of heaven, 
or the massive rock, balanced on the precipice, can be pushed 
from its place of repose ; and when the public sentiment once 
begins to move, its march will be as resistless as the same 
rock thundering down the precipice. Let no man, then, look 
upon our condition as hopeless, or feel, or think, or say, that 
nothing can be done. The language of Heaven to our happy 
nation is, " Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;" and there is 
no despondency more fatal or more wicked than that which 
refuses to hope and to act, from the apprehension that nothing 
can be done. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE REMEDY OP INTEMPERANCE. 

*' Woe to him that coveteth an eyil coyetousness to his house, that he 
may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered firom the power of evil ! 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy souL For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it 

'< Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! , Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let thy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing shall be on thy glory." Habak- 
KUK 2 : 9—11, 16, 16. 

Let us now take an inventory of the things which can be 
done to resist the progress of intemperance. I shall set 
down nothing which is chimerical, — nothing which will not 
commend itself to every man's judgment, as entirely prac- 
ticable. 

1. It is entirely practicable to extend universal information 
on the subject of intemperance. Its nature, causes, evils, and 
remedy, may be universally made known. Every pulpit and 
every newspaper in the land may be put in requisition fo give 
line upon line on this subject, until it is done. The national 
Tract Society may, with great propriety, volunteer in this 
glorious work, and send out its warning voice, by winged mes- 
sengers, all over the land. And would all this accomplish 
nothing ? It would prevent tlie fexioaAkrcL ^1 \s&Kass^Kss6«k 
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habits in millions of instances, and it would reclaim thousands 
iu the early stages of this sin. 

2. It is practicable to form an association for the special 
purpose of superintending this great subject, whose untiring 
energies shall be exerted in sending out agents, to pass 
through the land, collect information, confer with influential 
individuals and bodies of men, delivfer addresses at popular 
meetings, and form societies auxiliary to the parent institu- 
tion. This not only may be done, but, I am persuaded, will 
be done, before another year shall have passed away.* Too 
long have we slept. From every part of the land we hear of 
the doings of the destroyer, and yet the one-half is not told. 
But when the fiacts are collected and published, will not the 
nation be moved? It will be moved. All the laws of the 
human mind must cease, if such disclosures as may be made 
do not produce a great efifect. 

3. Something has been done, and more may be done, by 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing establishments, 
in the exclusion of ardent spirit as an auxiliary to labor. 
Every experiment which has been made by capitalists, to 
exclude ardent spirit and intemperance, has succeeded, and 
greatly to the profit and satisfaction both of the laborer and 
his employer. And what is more natural and easy than the 
extension of such examples by capitalists, and by voluntary 
associations, in cities, towns, and parishes, of mechanics and 
&rmers, whose resolutions and success may, from time to 
time, be published, to raise the flagging tone of hope, and 
assure the land of her own self-preserving powers ? Most 

* These discourses were composed and delivered at Litchfield, in the year 
1826 : since that time, the American Society for the Promotion of Temper- 
ance has been formed, and is now in successful operation. 
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assuredly it is not too late to achieve a reformation; oiir 
hands are not bound, our feet are not put in fetters ; and the 
nation is not so fully set upon destruction, as that warning 
and exertion will be in vain. It is not too much to be hoped, 
that the entire business of the nation, by land and by sea, 
shall yet move on without the aid of ardent spirits, and by the 
impulse alone of temperate freemen. This would cut off one 
of the most fruitful occasions of intemperance, and give to our 
morals and to our liberties an earthly immortality. 

The young men of our land may set glorious exainples of 
voluntary abstinence from ardent spirits, and by association^ 
for that purpose may array a phalanx of opposition against 
the encroachments of the destroyer ; while men of high oflS- 
cial standing and influence may cheer us by sending down the 
good example of their firmness an& indepeiidence, in thef 
abolition of long-established but corrupting habits. 

All the professions, too, may volunteer in this holy cauise,' 
airid each lift up its warning voice, and each concentrate the 
power of its own blessed example. Already, from all clerical' 
meetings, the use of ar^ient spirits is excluded; and the' 
medical profession have also commenced a reform &i this 
respect which, we doubt not, will prevail. Nor is it to be 
expected that the bar, or the agricultural interest, a& repre- 
sented m agricultural societies, will be deficient in magnan- 
imity and patriotic zeal, in purifying the morals and perpetuat- 
mg the liberties of the nation. A host may be enlisted 
against intemperance which no man can number, and a moral 
power be arrayed against it which nothing can resist. 

All denominations of Christians in the nation may, with 
great ease, be united in the effort to exclude th^ us6 and the 
commerce in ardent spirits. They alike feel and deplore th(9 
evil, and, united, have it in their power to put a sto^ to it 
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This union may be accomplished through the medium of a 
national society. There is no object for which a national 
society is more imperiously demanded, or for which it can be 
reared under happier auspices. God grant that three years 
may not pass away, before the entire land shall be marshalled, 
and the evils of intemperance be seen like a dark cloud pass- 
ing off, and leaving behind a cloudless day. 

The churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, of every name, can 
do much to aid in this reformation. They are organized to 
shine as lights in the world, and to avoid the very appearance 
of evU. A vigilant discipline is doubtless demanded in the 
caaesof members who are of a lax and doubtful moralityin 
respect to intemperance. It is not enough to cut off those 
who are past reformation, and to keep those who, by close 
watching, can be preserved in the use of their feet and tongue. 
Men who are mighty to consume strong drink, are unfit 
members of that kingdom which consisteth not in "meat and 
drink," but in "righteousness and. peace." The time, we 
trust, is not distant, when the use of ardent spirits will ,be 
proscribed by a vote of all the churctes in our land ; and when 
the commerce in that article shall, equally with the slave- 
trade, be regarded as inconsistent with a credible profession 
of Christianity. All this, I have no doubt, can be accom- 
plished with far less trouble than is now constantly occasioned 
by the maintenance or the neglect of discipline, in respect to 
cases of intemperance. 

The Friends, in excluding ardent spirit from the list of 
lawful articles of commerce, have done themselves immortal 
honor ; and in the temperance of their families, and their thrift 
in business, have set an example which is worthy the admira- 
tion and imitation of all the churches in our land. 

IJiThen the preceding measures have been carried, something 
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may be done by legislation to discoturage the distillation and 
importation of ardent spirit, and to discountenance improper 
modes of vending it. Then, the snffirage of the commnnity 
may be expected to put in requisition men of talents and 

■J^, X, 3«id by Z «,««««>«, rfl ^ b». 

tate to frame the requisite laws, and to give to them their 
salutary power. Even now there may be an amount of 
suffitige sufficient, could it be concentrated and. expressed, to 
sustain laws which might go to limit the eyil ; but it is scat- 
tered, it is a dispersed, unorganized influence, and any effort 
to suppress intemperance by legislation now, before the public 
13 prepared for an efficient cooperation, could terminate only 
in defeat. Republics must be prepared by moral sentiment 
for efficient legislation. 

Much may be accomplished to discountenance the com- 
merce in ardent spirits, by a silent, judicious distribution of 
patronage in trade. 

liet that portion of the community who would exile firom 
society the traffic in ardent spirits bestow their custom upon 
those who will agree to abandon it, and a regard to interest 
will soon produce a competition in well-doing. The temperate 
population of a city or town are the best customers, and have 
it in their power to render the commerce in ardent spirits 
disadyantageous to those who engage in it. This would throw 
an irresistible argument upon the side of reformation. There 
are many now who would gladly be released from the neces- 
sity of dealing in spirituous liquors, but they think that their 
customers would not bear it. Let their sober customers, 
then, take off their fears on this hand and array them on the 
other, and a glorious reformation is achieved. When the 
temperate part of the community shall not only declaim 
against mercantile establishments which thrive by tke disj3^\fii- 
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nation of moral contagion, but shall begin to act with a silent 
but determined discrimination, the work is done. And can any 
conscientioas man &il to make the experiment? ''To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin." 
If we countenance establishments in extending and perpetuat- 
ing a national calamity, are we not partakers in other men's 
sins? How many thousands may be saved fix)m entering 
into temptation, and how many thousands rescued who have 
entered, if temperate &milies will give their custom to those 
who have abandoned the traffic in ardent spirits ! And to 
how much crime and suffering and blood shall we be accessory, 
if we &a to do our duty in this respect. Let every man, 
then, bestow his custom in the fear of the Lord, and as he 
expects to give an account with joy or grief, of the improve- 
ment or neglect of that powerful means of effecting moral good. 

When aU these preliminary steps have heen taten, petitions 
may be addressed to the Legislatures of the States and to 
Congress, by all denominations, each imder its own proper 
name, praying for legislative interference to protect the 
health and morals of the nation. * This will call to the subject 
the attention of the ablest men in the nation, and enable them 
to touch some of the springs of general action with compendi- 
ous energy. They can reach the causes of disastrous action 
when the public sentiment will bear them out in it, and can 
introduce principles which, like the great laws of nature, will, 
with silent simplicity, reform and purify the land. 

And now, could my voice be extended through the land to 
all orders and descriptions of men, I would " cry aloud and 
spare not.". To the watchmen upon Zion's walls, appointed 
to announce the approach of danger, and to say unto the 
wicked man, " Thou shalt surely die," I would say. Can we 
bold our peace, or withhold the influence of our example, in 
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uch an emergency as this, and be guiltless of blood? Are 
ire not called upon to set examples of entire abstinence? 
How otherwise shall we be able to preach against intemper- 
mce, and reprove, rebuke, and exhort? Talk not of 
" habit," and of " prudent use," and a little for the "stom- 
ach's sake." This is the way in which men become 
drunkards. Our security and our influence demand immedi- 
ate and entire abstinence. If nature would receive a shock 
by such a reformation, it proves that it has already been too 
long delayed, and can safely be deferred no longer. 

To the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, — whom he hath 
purchased with his blood, that he might redeem them from 
all iniquity, and purify them to himself a peculiar people, — 
I would say. Beloved in the Lord, the world hath need of 
your purified eicample ; for who will make a stand against the 
encroachments of intemperance, if professors of religion will 
not? Will you not, then, abstain from the use of it entirely, 
and exile it from your femilies ? Will you not watch over 
one another with keener vigilance, and lift an earlier note of 
admonition, and draw tighter the bands of brotherly disci- 
pline, and with a more determined fidelity cut off those whom 
admonition cannot reclaim ? Separate, brethren, between the 
precious and the vile, the living and the dead, and bum 
incense between them, that the plague may be stayed. 

To the physicians of the land I would cry for help, in this 
attempt to stay the march of ruin. Beloved men, possessing 
our confidence by your skill, and our hearts by your assidui- 
ties, in seasons of alarm and distress, combine, I beseech you, 
and exert, systematically and vigorously, the mighty power 
you possess, on this subject, over the tiational understanding 
and will ! Beware of planting the seeds of intemperance in 
the course of your professional labors, md W«vsife ^^ai ^gisaL- 
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dian angels to conduct us in the paths of health and of virtue ; 
Fear not the consequence of fidehty in admonishing your 
patients, when diseased by intemperance, of the cause and the 
remedy of their malady : and whenever one of you shall be 
rejected for your feithfiilness, and another be called in to 
prophesy smooth things, let all the intemperate and all the 
land know, that in the whole nation there are no fiJse 
prophets among physicians, who for filthy lucre will cry 
'^ Peace ! " to their intemperate patients, when there is no peace 
to them but in reformation. Will you not speak out on this 
subject in all your medical societies, and provide tracts sanc- 
tioned by your high professional authority, to be spread over 
the land? 

Ye magistrates, to whom the law has confided the dis- 
cretionary power of giving license for, the vending of ardent 
spirits, and the sword for the punishment of the violations of 
law ; though you alone could not resist the burning tide, yet, 
when the nation is moved with fear, and is putting in requisi- 
tion her energies to strengthen your hands, will you not 
stand up to your duty, and do it fearlessly and firmly ? No 
class of men in the community possess as much direct power 
as you possess ; and, when sustained by public sentiment, 
your official influence and authority may be made irresistible. 
Remember, then, your designation by Heaven to office for 
this self^same thing ; and, as you would maintain a conscience 
void of offence, and give up to God a joyful account, be faith- 
ful! Through you, let the violated law speak out, and 
righteousness and peace become the stability of our times. 

To the governments of the States and of the nation, ap- 
pointed to see to it "that the commonwealth receives no 
detriment, '* while they facilitate and guide the energies of a ' 
free people, and protect the boundless results of industry, I 
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TrouM say, Beloved men and highly honored, how ample and 
how enviable are your opportunities of doing good ; and how 
txiyial and contemptible and momentary are the results of 
^vil policy merely, while moral principle, that main-spring 
pf the soul, is impaired and destroyed by crime ! Under the 
auspices of the national and state governments, science, com- 
]xierce, agriculture, and the arts flourish, and our wealth flows 
fOL like the waves of the sea. But where is the wisdom of 
filling up by a thousand streams the reservoir of national 
wealth, to be poured out again by as many chajmels of ^ro- 
fosion and crime? Colleges are reared and multiplied by 
public munificence, while academies and common schools 
enlighten the land. But to what purpose, when a single 
crime sends up exhalations enough to eclipse half the stars 
and suns destined to enlighten our moral hemisphere, before 
they have reached their meridian? 

The medical profession is patronized, and ought to be ; and 
ihe standard of medical attainment is rising. But a single 
prevalent crime, unresisted, throws into the distance all the 
Itdbievements of art, and multiplies disease and death much, 
faster than the improvements in medical science can multiply 
the means of preventing them. 

The improvements by ^team and by canals augment the 
facilities and the motives to national indust^; but, while 
intemperance rages and increases, it is only to pour the tide 
of wealth into one mighty vortex, which swallows it up, and, 
with a voice of thunder and the insatiable desire of the grave, 
cries. Give, give ; and saith not. It is enough. 

Bepublican institutions are guaranteed to the States, and 
the whole nation washes with sleepless vigilance the altar of 
liberty ; but a mighty despot, whose army is a legion, has 
invaded the land, carrying in his course taxatioiVi^ ^5>L^<jcis&&&^ 
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and fire, and the rack; insomuch that the Trhole land bleeds 
and groans at every step of his iron foot, at every movement 
of his massy sceptre, at every pulsation of his relentless 
heart. And yet, in daylight and at midnight, he stalks un- 
molested; while his myrmidons, with infernal joy, are prepar- 
ing an ocean of blood in which our sun may set, never to rise. 

The firiends of the Lord and his Christ, with laudable 
enterprise, are rearing temples to Jehovah, and extending his 
Word and ordinances through the land, while the irreligious 
in^ence of this single crime balances, or nearly balances, the 
entire account. 

And now, ye venerable and honorable men, raised to seats 
of legislation in a nation which is the freest, and is destined 
to become the greatest, and may become the happiest upon 
earth ; can you, will you, behold unmoved the march of this 
mighty evil 7 Shall it mine in darkness, and lift fearlessly 
its giant form in daylight, and deliberately dig the grave of 
our liberties, and entomb the last hope of enslaved nations, 
and nothing be done by the national government to stop the 
destroyer? With the concurrent aid of an enlightened public 
sentiment, you possess the power of a most efficacious legisla- 
tion ; and, by your example and influence, you of all men 
possess the best opportunities of forming a correct and irre- 
sistible public . sentiment on the side of temperance. Muck 
power to you is given to check and extirpate this evil, and to 
roll down to distant ages, broader and deeper and purer, the 
streams of national prosperity. Save us by your wisdom aad 
firmness, save us by your own example, and, "as in duty 
bound, we will ever pray." 

Could I call around me, in one vast assembly, the temperate 
young men of our land, I would say, Hopes of the nation, 
blessed be ye of the Lord, now in the dew of your youth ! 
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But look well to yoot fix>idteps; for vipers, scorpions, md 
adders snrroimd jour way. Look at the generation who 
hare just preceded you : the morning of their life was clond- 
less, and it dawned as brightly as your own ; but, behold 
tbem bitten, swollen, enfeebled, inflamed^ debauched, idle, 
poor, irreligious, and vidous; with halting Step dragging 
onward to meet an early grave ! Their bright prospects are 

. elouded, and their sun is set never to rise. No house Of 
ihdr own receives them, while from poorer to poorer tene- 
ments ihey descend, and to harder and harder &re, as 

'improvidence dries up their resources. And now, who are 
ihose that wait on their footsteps, with mufiled &ces and sable 
garments? That is a &ther, and that is a mother, whose 
gray hairs are coming with sorrow to the grave. That is 
a sister, weeping over evils which she cannot arrest; and 
there is the broken-hearted wife; and there are the hapless 
children, for whom their &ther has provided the inherit- 
ance only of dishonor, and nakedness, and woe. And is 
this, beloved young men, the history of your course? In 
this scene of desolation, do you behold the image of your 
future selves? Is this the poverty and disease which as an 
armed man shall take hold on you ? And are your fathers, 
and mothers, and sisters, and wives, and children, to succeed 
to those who now move on in this mournful procession, weep- 
ing as they go ? Yes ; bright as your morning now opens, 
and high as your hopes beat, this, is your noon and your 
night, unless you shun those habits of intemperance which have 
thus early made theirs a day Of clouds and of thick darkness. 
If you frequent places of evening resort for social drinking ; 
if you set out with drinking daily a little, temperately, pru- 
dently, it is yourselves which, as in a glass, you behold. 
M^ht I seleot specific objects cf eMteei^^ — \i;^ ^^ ^^ois^ 
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hasbandman or mechanic, I would say, Happy man ! yonr 
employment is useful and honorable, and with temperance 
and industry, you rise to competence, and rear up around 
you a happy &mily, and transmit to them, as a precious 
legacy, your own fidr &me. But look around you ; are there 
none who were once in your condition, whose^ health and 
reputation and substance are gone? What would tempt 
you to exchange conditions? And yet, sure as seed-time 
and harvest, if you drink daily, at stated times, and visit 
from evening to evening the resorts of social drinking, or stop 
to take refreshment as you enter or retire from the city, town, 
or village, yours will become the condition of those ruined 
femers and artisam around you. 

To another I would say. You are a man of wealth, and may 
drink to the extinction of life without the risk of impoverish- 
ment ; but look at your neighbor, his bloated &ce, and inflamed 
eye, and blistered lip, and trembling hand ; he, too, is a man 
of wealth, and may die of intemperance without the fear of 
poverty. 

Do you demand "what I. have to do with such exam- 
ples." Nothing, if you take warning by them. But if you, 
too, should cleave to the morning bitters, and the noontide 
dram, and the evening beverage, you have in these signals of 
ruin the memorials of your own miserable end ; for the same 
causes, in the same circumstances, will produce the same 
effects. 

To the affectionate husband I would say, Behold the wife 
of thy bosom, young and beautiful as the morning ; and yet 
her day may be overcast with clouds, and all thy early hopes 
be blasted. Upon her the fell destroyer may lay his hand, 
and plant in that healthful frame the seeds of disease, and 
transmit to successive generations the inheritance of crime 
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and woe. Will you not watch over her with ever-wakefiil 
affection, and keep &r from yonr abode the occasions of 

healthful and beautiful children. Will you bring contagion 
into such a circle as this? Shall those sparkling eyes become 
inflamed, those rosy cheeks purpled and bloated, that sweet 
breath be tainted, those ruby lips blistered, and that yital 
tone of nnceaain^ cheeriulnis I turned iito tremor and 
melancholy? Shall those joints so compact be unstrung, 
that dawning intellect be clouded, those affectionate sensibili- 
ties benumbed, and those capacities for holiness and heaven 
be filled with sin, and '^fitted for destruction"? Oh, thou 
&ther, was it for this that the Son of God shed his blood for 
thy precious offipring ; that, abandoned and even tempted by 
thee, they should destroy themselves, and pierce thy heart 
with many sorrows ? Wouldst thou let the wolf into thy 
sheep-fold among the tender lambs ; wouldst thou send thy 
flock to graze about a den of lions ? Close, then, thy doors 
against a more ferocious destroyer, and TrithhoW the footsteps 
of thy immortal progeny fix)m places of resort more danger- 
ous than tlie lions' den. Should a serpent of vast dimensions 
surprise in the field one of your little group, and wreathe about 
his body its cold, elastic folds, tightening with every yielding 
breath its deadly gripe, how would his cries pierce your soul, 
and his strained eyeballs, and convulsive agonies, and implor- 
ing hands, add wings to your feet and supernatural strength 
to your arms ! But, in this case, you could approach with 
hope to his rescue. The keen edge of steel might sunder the 
elastic fold, and rescue the victim, who, the moment he is 
released, breathes fireely and is well again. But the serpent 
Intemperance twines about the body of your child a deadlier 
gripe, and extorts a keener cry of diatse^^ ^sA tsl^^f^ ^^^o^ 
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eflfort to relieve him by a fibre which po steel can sunder* 
Like Laoooon, you can only look on while bone after bone of 
your child is crashed, till his agonies are OTor, and his oiies 
are hushed in death. 

And now, to every one whose eye has passed over these 
pages, I would say. Resolve upon re&nnati(m by entire absti- 
nence, before you close the book. 

While the argument is dear, and the impression of it is 
firesh, and your judgment is convinced, and your consciffldoe 
is awake, be persuaded, not almost, but altogether. The 
present moment may be the one which decides your destiny 
forever. As you decide now upon abstinence or continued 
indulgence, so may your character be, through time and 
through eternity. Eesolve also, instantiiy, to exclude ardent 
spirits fixmi your &mily, and put out of sight the memorials 
of past folly and danger. And if for medicinal purposes you 
retain ardent spirits in your house, let it be among other 
drugs, and labelled, '^ Touch not, taste not, handle not." 

As you would regulate your conduct by the Gospel, and 
give up your last account with joy, weigh well the arguments 
for abandoning the traffic in ardent spirits, as unlawful in the 
sight of God. And " if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. 
If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out'' Talk not of loss 
and gain ; for who can answer for the blood of souls ? and 
'^ what shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? " "Woe to him that coveteth an evil cov- 
etousness to his house, that he may set his nest on high, that 
he may be delivered bom the power of evil ! Thou hast con- 
sulted shame to thy house, by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy soul. For the stone shall cry out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 
Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and stablisheth 
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a cily by iniquity ! Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts, 
that the people shall labor in the very fire, and the people 
shall weary themselves for very vanity?" 

Let the discourses upon the causes and symptoms of intem- 
perance be read aloud in your &mily, at least once a year, 
that the deceitful, dreadful evil may not &sten unperceived 
his iron gripe on yourself, or any of your household ; and 
that, if one shall not perceive his danger, another may, and 
give the timely warning. Thousands, every year, may be kept 
back &om destruction by the simple survey of the causes and 
symptoms of intemperance. And, 

Finally, when you have secured your own household, let 
your benevolence extend to those around you. Secome in 
your neighborhood, and throughout^ the whole extent of your 
intercourse and influence, a humble, affectionate, determined 
reformer. It is to little purpose that the causes, symptoms, 
evils,' and remedy of intemperance, have been disclosed, if this 
little volume be left to work its obscure and dilatory way 
through the land ; but if every one who approves of it will 
aid its circulation, it may find a place yet in every &mily, 
and save millions fi*om temporal and eternal ruin. 

I pant not for fSame or posthumous immortality ; but my 
heart's desire and prayer to God for my countrymen is, that 
they may be saved from intemperance, and that our beloved 
nation may continue firee, and become great and good. 
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